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The    Classroom    Building    contains   the    biology    and    physics    laboratories,    various 
classrooms,   the    bookstore,   faculty  offices,   and   the   dining    hall. 
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RECOGNITION 


Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  following  agencies: 

The    Southern    Association    of    Colleges    and    Secondary 
Schools 

The  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church 

The   Department  of   Education   of  the   Commonwealth   of 
Kentucky 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Union  College  holds  membership  in  the  following  associations: 

American   Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

The  National  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
Methodist  Church 

The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

Southern  Conference  of  Church-related  Colleges 

The    Kentucky    Assocu.tion    of    Colleges    and    Secondary 
Schools 

Kentucky  Association  of  Church-related  Colleges 

Kentucky  Independent  College  Foundation,  Incorporated 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 


The  over-all  aim  of  Union  College  is  to  prepare  efficient  Christian 
leaders  for  a  contemporary  society.  Certain  limitations,  either  im- 
posed by  charter  or  by  the  size  and  location  of  the  college,  channel 
its  function.  Liberal  education  with  a  positive  Christian  emphasis  is 
a  charter  requirement.  Yet  the  traditions  of  Union  vouchsafe  free- 
dom in  the  interpretation  of  liberal  education  to  form  a  balance 
between  general  and  vocational  education,  the  purpose  of  general 
education  being  cultural  and  the  purpose  of  vocational  education 
being  semiprofessional.  The  founding  fathers  used  the  word  "Chris- 
tian" without  denominational  or  doctrinal  bia.s,  and  purposed  that 
young  people  from  any  or  no  denomination  could  live  and  work  at 
ease  in  Union's  atmosphere.  But  creedal  tolerance  is  to  be  exercised 
in  a  program  of  positive  Christian  purpose  on  the  part  of  trustees 
and  faculty  to  the  end  that  through  a  laboratory  of  Christian  living 
embracing  both  students  and  faculty,  and  through  the  stimulation  of 
a  progressive  Christian  idealism  as  basic  in  a  working  philosophy 
of  life,  the  Christian  way  of  life  should  be  made  meaningful  and  win- 
some to  every  student.  There  has  been  a  clear,  but  unwritten,  aim  in 
Union's  history  that  the  college  should  not  aspire  to  be  large  in  en- 
rollment but  instead  to  be  a  small  senior  college  achieving  excellence 
in  academic  quality  and  homelikeness  in  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  personal  relations  on  the  campus. 

Serving  the  needs  of  Union's  community  must  be  included  in 
the  program  of  action.  Such  a  service  is  of  two  parts.  First,  there 
is  recognition  of  special  background  needs  of  young  people  who  enroll 
from  Southea.stern  Kentucky.  These  problems  may  be  social,  econo- 
mic, or  personality  adjustments  that  are  distinctive,  and  must  be 
adequately  attacked  by  special  consideration  in  curricular  offerings, 
methods  of  instruction,  social  and  health  activities,  and  educational, 
religious  and  vocational  guidance.  Second,  there  is  a  service  of  the 
college  to  the  community  or  area  in  which  it  is  located.  This  will  con- 
sist of  leadership  service  of  faculty  and  students  through  any  com- 
munity agencies  where  demand  and  cooperation  may  arise.  Union 
College  is  related  to  the  Methodist  Church.  While  this  fact  should 
never  mean  any  less  service  to  young  people  of  other  or  no  denomina- 
tion, it  does  imply  a  responsibility  of  the  college  to  the  sponsoring 
chui-ch  organization.  That  responsibility  is  of  two  sorts:  first,  the 
sponsoring  church  should  be  able  to  rejoice  in  a  highly  effective 
Christianizing  influence  of  the  college  upon  the  life  of  all  students; 
second,  the  college  must  actively  attract  to  the  campus  members  of 
the  sponsoring  church  and  definitely  guide  the  most  promising  of 
these  to  enlist  in  and  prepare  for  professional  church  leadership. 


TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS: 

Union  College  exists  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  education. 
Academic  standards  are  high  and  Christian  standards  are  high. 
This  college  seeks  for  enrollment  those  young  people  who  sincerely 
and  earnestly  desire  a  college  education  under  Christian  leadership 
and  influence.  It  is  necessary  that  every  Union  student  strive  for  the 
development  of  true  Christian  character  in  himself  and  in  his  fellow- 
students  if  he  is  to  be  happy  and  feel  at  home  on  the  campus. 


Union   College  will   pursue  a  policy  of  flexibility  in  matters  of  ad- 
justment in  the  entire  college  program  as  the  need  may  arise. 
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UNION  COLLEGE 

CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

1959-1960 

SUMMER  SESSION— 1959 

June  7,  Sunday.  Dormitories  open,  2:00  p.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall  at  6:00  p.m. 

June  8,  Monday.  Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

June  9,  Tuesday.  Class  work  begins. 

June  12,  Friday.  Last  date  to  register  for  Summer  Session  and  last 
date  for  filing  application  for  degree  at  Summer  Commence- 
ment. 

June  17,  Wednesday.  Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

July  29,  Wednesday.  Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

August  7,  Friday.  Summer  Session  Commencement,  11:00  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall  at  12:00  noon.  Summer 
Session  ends  and  dormitories  close  at  4:00  p.m. 


FIRST  SEMESTER— 1959-60 

September  16,   17,   Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Faculty  Conferences. 

September  17,  Thursday.  Dormitories  open  2:00  p.m..  First  meal 
served  in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

September  18,  19,  20,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Freshmen 
Orientation  and  Testing.  Required  that  all  freshmen  be 
present. 

September  19,  Saturday.  Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Sat- 
urday classes. 

September  21,  Monday.     Registration  of  regular  students. 

September  22,  Tuesday.     Class  work  begins  at  8:10  a.m. 

September  25,  Friday.   College   Convocation,   10:10   a.m. 

October  2,  Friday.  Last  date  for  upper  classmen  to  register  for  first 
semester. 

October  14,  Wednesday.  Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

October  26-30,   Monday  through   Friday.     Religious   Emphasis   Week. 

November  16,  Monday.  Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  the 
Registrar  by  4:00  p.m. 
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November  25,  Wednesday.     Thanksgiving  holidays  begin,  12:00  noon. 
Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

November  26,  Thursday.     Dormitories  close,  12:00  noon. 

November  29,  Sunday.     Dormitories   open,   12:00   noon.      First  meal 
served,  6:00  p.m. 

November  30,  Monday.  Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.m. 

December  19,  Saturday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

December  19,  Saturday.     Christmas  holidays  begin,  12:30  p.m.    Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

December  20,  Sunday.     Dormitories  close,  12:00  noon. 

January  3,  Sunday.     Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.     First  meal  served 
in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

January  4,  Monday.    Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a,m. 

January  25-30,  Monday  through   Saturday.     Final  examinations  for 
First  Semester. 

January  30,  Saturday.     First  Semester  ends,  12:30  p.m. 


SECOND  SEMESTER— 1959-60 

February  1,  2,  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Registration  for  Second  Se- 
mester. 

February  3,  Wednesday.     Class  vrork  begins,  8:10  a.m. 

February  6,  Saturday.  Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Sat- 
urday classes. 

February  13,  Saturday.  Last  date  to  register  for  Second  Semester. 
Last  date  for  filing  application  for  degree  at  May  Commence- 
ment. 

February  23,  Tuesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

March  31,  Thursday.  Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  the 
Registrar  by  4:30  p.m.  Spring  recess  begins,  4:30  p.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

April  1,  Friday.     Dormitories   close,   12:00  noon, 

April  5,  Tuesday.  Dormitories  open,  12:00  noon.  First  meal  served 
in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

April  6,  Wednesday.     Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.m. 

April  11-15,  Monday    through    Friday.      Religious    Emphasis    Week. 

April  30,  Saturday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

May  13,  Friday.      10:10    a.m.      Honors    Day   Program. 

May  23-28,  Monday  through  Saturday.  Final  examinations  for  sec- 
ond Sem.ester. 

May  29,  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Services,  11:00  a.m. 
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May  31,  Tuesday.  Eighty-first  Annual  Commencement,  10:30  a.m. 
Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon.  Second 
Semester  ends  and  dormitories  close,  4:00  p.m. 


SUMMER  SESSION— 1960 

June  5,  Sunday.  Dormitories  open,  2:00  p.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

June  6,  Monday.     Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

June  7,  Tuesday.     Class  work  begins. 

June  10,  Friday.  Last  date  to  register  for  Summer  Session  and  last 
date  for  filing  application  for  degree  at  Summer  Session 
Commencement. 

June  15,  Wednesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

July  4,  Monday.     Legal  Holiday;  no  classes. 

July  27,  Wednesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

August  5,  Friday.  Summer  Session  Commencement,  11:00  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon.  Summer 
Session  ends  and  dormitories  close,  4:00  p.m. 


TRADITIONAL  ACTIVITIES— 1959-60 

September  25,  Friday.      President's   Reception   for   trustees,   faculty, 
and  staff.    (Formal).  Baldwin  Place,  8:00  p.m. 

September  29,  Tuesday.      Faculty   Reception   for    Students. 

December  13,  Sunday.     Christmas  concert. 

December  17,  Thursday.     Christmas  Open  House  for  trustees,  faculty 
and  staff.   (Informal).  Baldwin  Place,  7:00-9:00  p.m. 

April  8,  Friday.     High  School  Senior  Day. 

May  6,  Friday.     Junior-Senior  Banquet. 

May  20,  Friday.     President's  Reception  for  Seniors. 

May  26,  27,  28,  Thursday,  Friday,   Saturday.     Commencement  Play. 

May  30,  Monday.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  2:00  p.m. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Term  Expiring   1959 

E.  Wade  Weldon Fourth  &  St.  Catherine  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

J.  W.  Weldon Glasgow,  Kentucky 

Mrs.  Sam  Overstreet 2501  Denham  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Term  Expiring   1960 

M.  K.  Eblen Hazard,  Kentucky 

L.   A.   Geiss 175  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Robert   A.    Viall   Barbourville,    Kentucky 

Adolphus  Gilliam 4613  Southern  Parkway,  Louisville  14,  Kentucky 

Kenneth  H.  Tuggle 5302  Elliott  Road,  Westmoreland  Hills, 

Washington  16,  D.C. 

Cecil  H.   Wilson Barbourville,   Kentucky 

Robert  L.  Anderson Wilmore,  Kentucky 


Term  Expiring   1961 

J.  W.  Averitt 707  Wicklow  Road,  Louisville  4,  Kentucky 

W,   E.    Cox   2015   Strathmoor  Blvd.,   Louisville,  Kentucky 

T.  R.  Davies Barbourville,  Kentucky 

H.  A.  Sprague 2507  Bellemeade  Avenue,  Evansville  14,  Indiana 

Bedford  Turner 703  Maple  Ave.,  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Term  Expiring   1962 

S.   C.   Rice P.  O.  Box  48,   Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

C.  Nevil  V/hite 613  E.  Main  St.,  Danville,  Kentucky 

Elmer  Hinkle Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky 


Term   Expiring   1963 

Ernest  Hampton 512  Brandon  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Lee  Blackwell Home  Life  Building,   Louisville  2,  Kentucky 

W.  S.  Bolles 1115  S.  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Term  Expiring   1964 

C.    B.   Cawood Harlan,    Kentucky 

Paul  Muncy 104  E.  38th  St.,  Latonia,  Kentucky 

Carl  Haggard 215  Ridgeway  Rd.,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Homer  Parker Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Co.,  LouisAdlle  2, 

Kentucky 
Herbert  Littleton 830  N.  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Conway  Boatman Baldwin  Place,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

W.  T,  Watkins 1820  Casselberry  Road,  Louisville  5,  Kentucky 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Lee  Blackwell President 

Paul  Muncy Vice-President 

C.  Nevil  White Secretary 

Arthur   E,    Spurlock   Treasurer 


STANDING  COMMIHEES  OF  THE  BOARD 
EXECUTIVE  FINANCE 


C.  Boatman,  Ex-Officio 
Chairman 
S.  C.  Rice 
C.  B.  Cawood 
T.  R.  Davies 
Robert  Vlall 


Ernest  Hampton 
Homer  Parker 

K.  H.  TUGGLE 

Elmer  Hinkle 
Lee  Blackwell 


ENDOWMENT 
L.  A.  Geiss 

K.   H.   TUGGLE 

Lee  Blackwell 
W.  E.  Cox 
Herbert  Littleton 


BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS 

Mrs.  Sam  Overstreet 
C.  Nevil  V/hite 
H.  A.  Sprague 
Cecil  Wilson 
R.  L.  Anderson 
J.  W.  Averitt 
Bedford  Turner 


PERSONNEL  AND  POLICY 

Adolphus  Gilliam 
Paul  Muncy 
W.  T.  Watkins 
E.  W.  Weldon 
M.  K.  Eblen 
W.  S.  Bolles 
J,  W.  Weldon 
Carl  Haggard 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Conway  Boatman,  A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.  Baldwin  Place 

President  of  the  College 

Mahlon  a.  Millee,  B.S.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.  146  Pine  Street 

Assistant  to  the  President 
(President  elect) 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943;  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, evening,  1943-45;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  summers  1948, 
1949;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1950;  S.T.M.,  ibid,  1952; 
Zurich  University,  Switzerland,  1952-53;  Tubingen  University,  Ger- 
many, 1953-54. 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  425  College  Street 

Dean  of  the  College 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky   State   College,   1936;   M.A.,   University 
of  Kentucky,  1941;   Ed.D.,  ibid,  1952. 

Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Dean  of  Women  arid  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Scarritt  College,  1926;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,  1933;  M.A., 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  University  of  Chicago,  summer 
1937;  Ph.D.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1941;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, post  sessions,  summers  1952,  1953. 

Donald  J.  Welch,  A.B.,  B.D.  (June  1,  1958)  Stevenson  Hall 

Dean  of  Men  and  Instructor  in  Religion  and  Philosophy 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1952;  B.D.,  Duke  University,  1956;  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

Dorothy  Lucas,  B.R.E.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Registrar 
B.R.E.,  Boston  University,  1924;  M.A.,  Teacher's  College,  Colum- 
bia, 1946;  John  Hopkins  University,  1948-49;  summer  1949. 

Arthur  E.  Spurlock,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  126  Allison  Avenue 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1957;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  summ.er  1954. 

Milton  H.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs 
Instructor  in  History 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;   M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  195] 
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THE  FACULTY 

EDUCATION 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  420  N.  Main  St. 

Chairvian  of  the  Division  of  Education 
Head  of  the  De-partment  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Millsaps  College,  1938;   M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,   1939;    Ph.D.,  ibid,   1948. 

Herman  S.  Bush,  A.B.,  M.A.  418  North  Main  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
Athletic  Coach 
A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1949. 

Kathleen  Moore,  A.B.,  M.A.  Mitchell  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1926;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1929;  ibid.,  summers  1932,  1945;  Ohio 
State  University,  summer,  1940;   University  of  Southern  California, 
summer  1958. 

Frances  Patridge,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  Mitchell  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1943;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1946;  University  of  Southern  Calif oiniia,  sum- 
mer 1958. 

H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A.  209  Black  Stieet 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1947;   M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body College  for  Teachers,  1951;  Indiana  University,  summer  1955; 
University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1956. 

Donald  Lee  Shaw,  B.S.  in  Ed.  315  College  Street 

Inst/ructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.   in   Ed.,   Rio   Grande   College,   1956;    Ohio   University,   sum- 
mers 1957,  1958. 

Thomas  Richard  Hawes,  B.S.  Ham.pton  Apartments 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.   in   Physical   Education,   Milligan   College,   1954;    University 
of  Tenn.,  1957-58. 
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FINE  ARTS 

Donald  Jay  Maxwell,  B.A.,  M.A.  205  Manchester  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,   The   University  of  Kansas   City,   1949;    M.A.,  ibid.,   1951. 

R.  G.  McRae,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  132  Pine  Street 

Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Art  and  Instructor  in  Art 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1948;  M^A.,  ibid.,  1954. 

Donald  Christmas,  B.M.,  M.M.  131  Allison  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  in  Piano 
B.M.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1949;  M.M.,  ibid.,  1951;  Pea- 
body  Conservatory,  summer  1952. 

William  Paul  Hays,  B.M.,  M.M.  102  Liberty  Street 

Assistant  Professor  in  Organ 
B.M.,   University  of  Arkansas,  1950;   M.M.,  Indiana  University, 
1952;   Indiana  University,  summer  1953;   Organ   Institute,  Andover, 
Mass.,    summer    1956;    Private    study    with    Andre    Marchal,    Paris 
France,  1957-58. 

AcESTE  J.  M.  Barbera,  B.S.,  M.M.  North  Main  Street 

Instructor  in  Orchestral  Instruments 
B.S.,  Temple  University,  1943;  M.M.,  Philadelphia  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1950;  Indiana  University,  summer  1951. 

Albert  C.  Gordon,  A.B.,  M.A.  131  Allison  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Dramatics  and  Speech 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1956;  M.A.,  ibid,  1958. 

Virginia  Goodwin  Wing  "C",  Stevenson  Hall 

Instructor  in  pre-college  Piano 
Cincinnati    Conservatory   of   Music,   1934-36;    Eastern   Kentucky 
State  College,  summer  1940. 


LANGUAGES 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  418  North  Main  Street 

Temporary  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Languages 

Head  of  Department  of  Modem  Languages 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1948;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 

1949;  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  1950-51;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Toronto,  Canada,  1953. 
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Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Scarritt  College,  1926;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,  1933;  M.A., 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  University  of  Chicago,  summer 
1937;    Ph.D.,   Peabody   College   for   Teachers,   1941;   New  York   Uni- 
versity, post  sessions,  summers  1952,   1953. 

Beatrice  K.  Ingalls,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  308  North  Main  St. 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,   Syracuse  University,  1921;   M.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  ibid,  1950. 

Irene  Williams,  A.B.,  M.A.  1341/2  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B,,  Southwest  Missouri  State  College,  1927;  M.A.,  University 
of  Missouri,  1932;  University  of  Colorado,  summer  1940,  University 
of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

Melvin  Peacock,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  North  Main  Street 

Instructor  in  English 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Georgia  Teachers  College,  1954;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body College  for  Teachers,  1955;  ibid.,  summer  1956. 

Mildred  M.  Storey,  A.B.  Speed  Hall 

Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1957. 

Betty  K.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,   Western   Kentucky   State  College,   1942;    M.A.,   ibid,   1948. 

Constance  Young  Marigold,  B.A.  418  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,     University    of    Toronto,     Canada,     1952;     Certificate    de 
I'Universite  de  Paris,  France,  1953. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Horace  R.  Weaver,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D. 

416  North  Main  Street 
Chai/nnan  of  the  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Capital  University,  1938;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1939;   S.T.B., 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 1949. 

Donald  J.  Welch,  A.B.,  B.D.  Williamsburg,  Ky. 

Instructor  in  Religion  and  Philosophy 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1952;  B.D.,  Duke  University,  1956;  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 
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SCIENCE 

Stewart  Clare,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  422  North  Main  Street 

Head  of  Dept.  of  Biology;  Professor  of  Biologyi 
B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1935;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1937; 
ibid,  1937-40;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949,  U.  S.  Army  Weather 
School,  1941-42;  U.  S.  Naval  Medical  School,  Malariology,  1943; 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  1946-47;  University  of  Kansas  City, 
1947-49. 

Woodford  G.  Sink,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  310  North  Main  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Sciences  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
A.B.,  Catawba  College,  1934;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  1940.   Special   Instrumental  Analysis   Studies,  M.I.T.,  summers 
1951,  1952. 

Anita  Ilese  Bouncer,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Baldwin  Place 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  The  Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1952;   M.A.,  Emory  University,  1954;   Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1957. 

Mary  Pettus,  A.B.,  M.A.  Blair  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1924 ;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1927;  University  of  Michigan,  summers  1929,  1930;  1931-1932;  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summers,  1950,  1951,  1952. 

Nancy  Jean  Brown,  B.S.,  M.A.  Speed  Hall 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    Eastern   Kentucky    State    College,   1953;    M.A.,   ibid,   1958. 

John  J.  Lehrberger,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.  121  School  Street 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Science 
B.A.,  University  of  Louisville,  1955;  M.A.,  ibid,  1957. 

BiLLiE  Bolton,  A.B.  821  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Assistant  in  Physical  Science  Laboratory 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1949. 

Hazel  Yeager  Thompson,  B.S.E.  River  Road 

Part-time  Assistant  in  Biological  Scioice  Laboratory 
B.S.E.,  Union   College,   1951;   ibid,  summer,   1957;   University  of 
Kentucky,  summer  1956. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  411  College  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
B.S.   in   Ed.,  Juniata  College,  1930;   M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan,  1934;   Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 

Hugh  W.  Ghormley,  Sr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.      Tye  House 

Head  of  Department  of  Sociology 

Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1922;  M.A.,  ibid,  1923;  B.D.,  ibid,  1924; 

M.S.,    Iowa    State    College,    1945;    Ph.D.,    ibid,    1955;    University   of 

Chicago,  summers  1924,  1925,  1931-1932. 

Rena  Milliken,  A.B.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 

A.B.,    Western    Kentucky    State    Teachers    College,    1933;    M.A., 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1945;  Bowling  Green  College 

of  Commerce,  1934-37. 

Elsie  Forman,  A.B.,  M.A.  118  School  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 
A.B.,    DePauw   University,    1926;    M.A.,    New   York   University, 
1936;   Indiana  University,  summer  1940;  ibid.,  1940-41. 

J.  Larue  Millen,  E.S.,  M.Ed.  215  Dishman  Street 

Assistant  Professor  in  Social  Studies 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1937;  M.Ed.,  Pennsyl- 
vania  State   University,   1943;    Boston   University,   summer  1955. 

Joe  C.  Hacker,  B.S.  in  Ed.  Manchester,  Kentucky 

Inst7~uctor  in  Business 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;   Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege, evening,  1957-58;  summer,  ibid,  1958. 

Helene  S.  Parry,  B.S.,  M.S.S.A.  101  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 
B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1950;  M.S.S.A.,  Western  Reserve 
University,  1952;   London  School  of  Economics,  London  University; 
Zimmern's  International  School,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Milton  H.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Instructor  in  History 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;   M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951. 
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LIBRARY 

James  B.  McFerrin,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.  418  North  Main  St. 

Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Erskine  College,  1942;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1948;  M.S.,  ibid,  1951. 

Violet  Davidson,  B.S.,  M.A.  Tinsley,  Kentucky 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1948;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1954. 


THE  STAFF 

Caroline  Brasher  Boatman,  A.B College  Hostess 

Vivian  V/right  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed. Assistant  in  the  Library 

Doris  E.  Campbell Secretary  to  the  Assistant  to  the  President 

Mamie  D.  Carson Secretary  in  the  Public  Relations  Office 

Loretta  Cowan Secretary  in  Alumni  &  Placement  Office 

Virginia  Goodwin House  Mother,  Women's  Residence 

Hazel  V.  Hamilton,  R.N.  College  Nurse 

Ruth  Hissam Bookstore  Operator 

Marie  Horne Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 

Jack  Long Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jacqueline  Parks Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 

Marshall  B.  Potter Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Sherrill  Potter Secretary  to  the  Bookkeeper 

Ernestine  Richardson,   B.S.   Dietician 

Fannie  Roberts Matron  Women's  Residence  Halls 

Dorothy  Shaw Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager 

Donna  J.  Sink Secretary  to  the  President 

Myrtle  R.  Wilson Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
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HISTORY  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a  group  of  progressive 
citizens  of  Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock  company  and  by  dona- 
tion secured  the  main  part  of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the  first 
building  was  formally  opened  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Classroom  Building,  previously  as  the  Administration  Building. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Harritt,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  school,  was  its  first  Principal.  The  local  group  soon  discovered 
that  the  debt  for  the  new  building  was  too  great  for  them  to  carry 
and  accordingly,  in  1886,  the  buildings  and  property  were  ordered 
sold  by  the  court.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Stevenson,  the  President  of  Au- 
gusta Collegiate  Institute  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  took  interest  in 
Union  College  and  in  1886  purchased  the  property  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  Kentucky  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
became  the  first  President  under  tlie  new  management  and  during 
his  term  was  instrumental  in  enlisting  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Speed,  who  later  left  the  College  a  legacy  that  guaranteed  its  per- 
manence. 

Dr.  Stevenson  ranks  as  one  of  Kentucky's  foremost  educators. 
He  was  graduated  from  Transylvania  University.  As  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Conference,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  helped  in 
founding  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  now  located  at  Owensboro, 
Kentucky.  In  1863  he  was  elected  the  first  full-time  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Kentucky.  He  exercised  a  wide  influence  in 
popularizing  public  education  throughout  the  state  and  reactivated 
the  Kentucky  Teachers  Association  for  the  first  time  after  the  Civil 
War.  He  brought  this  mature  experience  to  Union  College  and  placed 
its  objectives  in  clear  view. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Stevenson  in  1897,  the  Rev.  James 
P.  Faulkner,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Union  College, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Faulkner  the  college  came  into  possession  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Fanny  Speed,  and  from  that  time  its  expansion  was  marked.  During 
the  same  administration  Fanny  Speed  Hall  and  the  Central  Heating 
Plant  were  planned,  and  the  work  on  the  buildings  was  begun.  These 
buildings  were  not  available  for  use,  however,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  administration,  that  of  Rev.  James  W.  Easley,  B.D.,  A.M., 
whose  term  of  ofiice  began  in  1905.  During  the  summer  of  1906  the 
Administration  Building  was  struck  by  lightning  and  buraed.  One 
year  later  it  was  replaced,  and  Stevenson  Hall,  dormitory  for  men, 
was  erected.  The  coming  of  the  elective  system  and  the  broadening 
of  the  curriculum  made  a  college  program  seem  like  an  impossible 
task  to  those  in  charge.  The  college  department  was  therefore  dis- 
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continued  in  1908,  and  for  eight  years  the  institution  was  maintained 
only  as  a  Junior  College,  academy  and  an  elementary  school. 

Upon  resignation  of  President  Easley  in  1910,  the  Hon.  James 
D.  Black,  LL.D.,  of  Barbourville,  later  Governor  of  Kentucky,  be- 
came President  of  Union  College.  The  two  years  of  president  Black's 
connection  with  the  school  are  remembered  as  years  of  substantial 
growth. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  school  was  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Percy  L.  Ports,  who  for  several  years  had  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science.  He  was  followed  in  1914  by  the  Rev.  E. 
R.  Overley,  who  served  as  Acting  President.  This  was  the  critical 
period  in  which  the  nature  of  the  work  that  Union  College  should 
do  in  the  future  was  being  determined. 

In  1914  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  through  its  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson, 
became  interested  in  Union  College  and  assisted  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  Conference  in  planning  for  its  future.  The  Rev. 
Ezra  T.  Franklin,  elected  President  in  1915,  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  soon  formulated  a  far-reaching  and  practical  program 
which  led  to  its  first  recognition  as  a  bona  fide  college  in  Kentucky. 
In  1919  the  Memorial  Gymnasium  was  built;  in  1925  a  home  for  the 
President  was  completed.  A  development  program,  inaugurated  in 
1921,  helped  to  provide  these  improvements  and  materially  aided  in 
increasing  the  invested  funds  of  the  college. 

President  Franklin  severed  his  relationship  with  Union  College 
November  15,  1928,  to  become  President  of  Southwestern  College, 
Winfield,  Kansas.  He  was  succeeded  on  February  1,  1929,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Owen  Gross. 

President  Gross,  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  em- 
phasized the  improvement  of  instruction  and  the  building  of  a  strong 
faculty.  His  ambition  was  to  see  Union  College  fully  accredited.  That 
his  ambitions  were  reached  is  well  shown  by  the  accreditation  the 
college  now  has.  President  Gross  succeeded  in  improving  the  quality 
of  work  of  Union  College  and  in  broadening  the  service  to  the  area 
which  the  institution  renders.  During  his  administration,  land  adja- 
cent to  the  campus  was  purchased,  thus  making  possible  further 
expansion  of  the  college.  A  modern  maintenance  building  housing  the 
central  heating  plant,  workshops,  and  several  classrooms  vv^as  erected 
during  his  administration. 

President  Gross  resigned  on  August  20,  1938,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  November  4,  1938,  by  Dr.  Conway  Boatman. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  President  Boatman  the  college  has  con- 
tinued to  progress  in  both  its  educational  and  plant  improvement 
programs.  In  January  1941  the  college  occupied  its  modern  library. 
In  January  1942  PfeifFer  Hall,  a  residence  for  young  women,  was 
completed  and  occupied;  in  October  1949  Conway  Boatman  Chapel- 
Fine  Arts  Building  was  completed  and  occupied;  in  1954  College 
Courts,  a  twenty-apartment  motel  for  married  students  was  occupied; 
late  in  1956  the  new  Stevenson  Hall,  including  the  remodeling  of  the 
old  hall  and  the  construction  of  two  new  wings,  was  occupied;  and 
the  new  enclosed  swimming  pool,  first  unit  of  the  projected  new 
Gymnasium,  was  ready  for  service  the  summer  of  1957.  Other  im- 
portant features  of  President  Boatman's  administration  have  been 
the  securing  of  an  increase  in  endowment  funds,  and  the  equipping 
of  business,  home  economics,  and  nursing  arts  laboratories.  In  1955 
the  faculty  made  a  study  of  faculty  tenure,  rank,  and  salaries,  and 
their  report  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  same  year. 
The  benefits  to  the  faculty  in  this  new  program  represent  the  largest 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the  faculty  at  Union  College  in  its 
history  to  date. 

In  1927  Union  College  was  accredited  by  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky as  a  four-year  college  of  A  grade;  in  1928  it  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
Kentucky;  in  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  University  Senate  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  in  1932  it  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  On  December  1,  1932, 
its  program  for  full  accreditation  was  realized  when  it  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  placed  Union  College  on  its  accredited  list  in  1937. 


LOCATION 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a  residential  town  of 
three  thousand,  on  U.S.  highway  25E  halfway  between  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic  Wilderness  Road 
passes  close  to  the  campus.  The  newly  created  Cumberland  Gap  Na- 
tional Park  is  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  Doctor  Thomas  Walker 
State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in  adjoining  counties 
are  the  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson  and  the  Pine 
Mountain    State    Parks. 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  County,  Barbourville  is  served  by  Grey- 
hound buses  enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  Harlan.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  express 
and  freight  service  through  Barbourville.  The  London-Corbin  Air- 
port, approximately  thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is  served  by  the 
Piedmont  Airlines. 
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CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

On  one  of  the  older  campuses  of  the  South,  Union  College  is 
proud  of  its  Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by  overhanging  elms, 
the  red  brick  buildings  give  the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity 
and  beauty.  The  old  and  the  new  are  reflected  in  the  white  columns 
and  ivy-covered  walls  overlooking  the  landscaped  borders  and  green 
velvet  lawns.  The  buildings  are  located  within  a  short  walking  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  The  front  campus  forms  a  rectangle  with  the 
buildings  facing  College  Street.  The  college  owns  seventy  acres  for 
future  expansion.  There  are  football  and  baseball  fields,  four  tennis 
courts,  a  quarter-mile  track,  and  fourteen  buildings.  A  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Station,  on  the  campus,  is  operated  by  the  college. 

ABIGAIL  E.  WEEKS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY.— Union's  library,  which 
houses  approximately  25,000  books  and  receives  230  periodicals  regu- 
larly, was  opened  for  use  in  1941.  The  main  reading  room  has  a 
seating  capacity  for  150  readers,  and  the  periodical  room  accommo- 
dates an  additional  48.  Furnished  lounge  rooms  have  been  provided 
for  effective  study  and  relaxation.  The  library  was  furnished  through- 
out by  a  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Stewart. 

The  library  is  a  selective  depository  for  U.S.  Government  publi- 
cations. The  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Kentucky  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  is  housed  in  the  library. 
A  special  Carnegie  music  collection  of  recordings,  sheet  music,  and 
books  is  housed  in  the  Music  Library  which  is  located  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building. 

CLASSROOM    BUILDING.— This  building  was  erected  in  1907  on 

the  site  of  the  one  that  was  burned  in  1906.  It  is  a  three-story  struc- 
ture of  brick  trimmed  with  Tennessee  marble;  it  contains  the  various 
classrooms,    laboratories,   faculty   offices,   bookstore   and   dining  hall. 

CONWAY  BOATMAN  CHAPEL.— This  building  was  dedicated  and 
occupied  October  14,  1949.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring sanctuaries  in  this  part  of  the  nation.  The  Kilgan  organ  and 
the  Steinway  Grand  piano  provide  ample  facilities  for  worship  music 
and  artist  recitals.  The  Maas  chimes  and  the  Westminster  clock, 
dedicated  March  1951  in  memory  of  Oscar  Horton  Viall,  greatly 
strengthen  the  service  of  the  chapel.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for 
700.  There  is  a  divided  chancel  and  the  chancel  choir  loft  seats  52 
persons. 

The  Fine  Arts  section  of  this  building  includes  on  the  first  floor 
the  Little  Theatre  with  well  equipped  stage,  projection  booth  and  seats 
for  208.  Also  there  are  music  and  drama  studios,  a  speaker's  con- 
ference room,  and  offices  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine 
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Arts  and  other  faculty  personnel.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  Fine  Arts 
section  are  nine  individual  piano  practice  rooms  with  sound-proof 
walls,  two  practice  rooms  for  stringed  instruments,  an  organ  practice 
room  with  a  new  custom-built  Renter  Practice  organ,  individual 
prayer  room  for  students,  a  large  well  equipped  art  studio,  a  listening 
room  for  radio  and  records,  music  library,  a  piano  studio,  string 
studio,   and   faculty  offices. 

MAINTENANCE  BUILDING.— This  building  is  a  two-story  brick 
building  that  contains  the  central  heating  plant  and  college  shops. 
The  woodworking  shop  was  equipped  by  a  gift  made  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Robert  Norton,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  Classrooms  and  labo- 
ratories of  the  Business  Department  occupy  the  second  floor  of  this 
building. 

MEMORIAL  GYMNASIUM.— This  building  was  erected  in  1919  as 
a  Memorial  to  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  World  War  I.  It  contains 
a  regulation  basketball  court,  showers,  lockers,  dressing  rooms,  and 
faculty  offices. 

SWIMMING  POOL.— The  new  swimming  pool  costing  $270,000  has 
been  in  use  since  the  summer  of  1957.  It  is  a  modern  indoor  pool, 
size  75  feet  by  35  feet,  unique  in  that  the  walls  on  three  sides  are 
electrically  lifted  in  the  summertime  to  make  it  an  outdoor  pool. 
It  is  enclosed  and  thoroughly  heated  in  winter.  There  is  a  spectator 
area,  locker  and  shower  rooms,  and  a  modern  filtration  plant.  The 
swimming  pool  is  the  first  unit  of  the  projected  gymnasium  scheduled 
for  early  construction. 

SPEED  HALL.— This  building,  formerly  the  Speed  Hall  Dormitory 
for  women,  now  houses  on  the  first  floor  all  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  college  and  the  foods  laboratory  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment. On  the  second  floor  is  the  textile  laboratory  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department,  resident  rooms  occupied  by  faculty  ladies,  and 
guest  rooms. 

VETERANS  BUILDING. — Under  the  Federal  Government  program 
of  Emergency  Educational  Facilities  for  Veterans  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  has  constructed  and  furnished  a  one  floor  building  which 
comprises  two  classrooms,  a  science  lecture  room,  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  storage  room,  and  three  faculty  offices. 

BALDWIN  PLACE,  the  home  of  the  President  of  the  College,  was  a 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

CAMPUS  COTTAGE,  the  oldest  building  on  the  campus,  a  frame 
ings  and  Grounds. 

his  Presidency,  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
cottage  of  six  rooms,  erected  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Stevenson  during 
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COLLEGE  COURTS. — This  housing  unit  for  married  students  was 
completed  and  occupied  in  1954.  It  contains  twenty  apartments,  each 
having  three  rooms  and  bath.  The  building  is  modern  and  completely 
furnished. 

FACULTY  RESIDENCES.— The  college  has  eleven  additional  resi- 
dences for  rental  to  faculty  families.  These  are  Cozy  Cottage,  on  the 
campus,  and  houses  at  205  and  402  Manchester  Street,  411  and  425 
College  Street,  and  310,  416,  418,  420,  422  and  600  North  Main  Street. 

PFEIFFER  HALL. — The  women's  residence,  Pfeiifer  Hall,  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  1942.  This  modern,  fireproof  residence  hall  has 
a  capacity  for  88  girls.  In  addition  to  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor, 
there  are  the  large  general  parlor,  the  kitchen  and  serving  room, 
guest  room,  four-bed  hospital,  and  ironing  room.  On  the  second  floor 
in  addition  to  the  student  bedrooms  there  is  a  private  lounge  and  a 
play  room.  Student  bedrooms  are  thoroughly  furnished,  beautiful  and 
comfortable.  Four  large  general  bath  and  lavatory  rooms  provide 
ample  facilities. 

STEVENSON  HALL.— This  U  shaped,  colonial-style  dormitory  for 
men  has  been  rebuilt  and  extended  at  a  cost  exceeding  $500,000  to 
accommodate  208  students  and  was  first  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
This  is  a  fire-proof  hall  for  men  with  modern  lavatories,  showers, 
a  beautiful  lounge,  a  four-bed  infirmary,  and  an  apartment  for  the 
Dean  of  Men. 

A  STUDENT  REFRESHMENT  CENTER  was  erected  on  the  campus  to 
take  care  of  the  need  for  student  refreshments,  and  light  lunches.  It 
is  called  the  Snack  Shack. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Union  College  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  religious 
life  of  the  students.  Consequently,  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  a 
faculty  composed  of  persons  whose  Christian  character  is  exemplary. 
Worship  services  involving  the  entire  student  body  are  held  regularly 
each  week  in  the  chapel.  Student  planned  morning  prayers  are  held 
each  weekday  before  the  beginning  of  first-hour  classes,  and  a  Vesper 
Service  is  conducted  by  the  students  each  Thursday. 

Apart  from  the  campus  religious  program,  each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  worship  regularly  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  major 
Protestant  denominations  are  represented  in  Barbourville  by  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Christian  Churches.  Active  organizations  of 
the  Methodist  Student  Movement,  Baptist  Student  Union  and  Dis- 
ciples Student  Fellowship  are  found  in  the  local  churches.  The  college 
endeavors  to  cooperate  fully  with  these  organizations  and  actively 
encourages  student  participation  in  their  programs. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  every  legitimate  opportunity 
to  engage  in  social  affairs.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  value  growing 
out  of  well-directed  social  activity.  Student  organizations,  the  faculty, 
and  local  churches  make  desirable  contributions  to  the  promotion  of 
social  life.  All  social  functions,  hikes,  and  picnics  are  chaperoned 
and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college.  Chaperones 
are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  students  who 
are  studying  in  the  Rlusic  Department  and  by  the  members  of  the 
music  faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artists.  Since  Union  offers 
training  in  professional  music,  the  recitals  given  by  the  Music 
Majors   are   of  exceptional  merit. 

The  Artist  Concert  Series  brings  to  the  campus  outstanding 
artists,  performers,  and  lecturers.  These  programs  are  given  during 
the  regular  chapel  hours  and  at  formal  evening  presentations. 


ATHLETICS 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics.  The  college  promotes  athletics  for  physical  development 
and  as  a  vital  part  of  the  program  of  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  program  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
student  athlete.  Union  teams  are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  com- 
petitive spirit.  Sport  for  fun  and  character  building  are  fundamental. 
In  intercollegiate  competition  the  college  is  represented  by  varsity 
teams   in   basketball,   baseball,   track,   tennis,   golf   and   swimming. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities  in  touch  football, 
basketball,  free-throwing,  horseshoes,  badminton,  softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  speedball,  and  field  hockey  so  as  to  have  a  "sports  for  all" 
program.  The  intramural  organization  is  in  general  made  up  of 
men's  and  women's  independent  teams.  The  program  includes  both 
team  and  individual  sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals 
but  it  is  urged  that  everyone  take  part. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

ALPHA  PSI  OMEGA. — Union  College  maintains  a  chapter  of  Alpha 
Psi  Omega,  national  honorary  dramatic  fraternity.  Students  who 
are  most  active  in  dramatic  presentions  are  chosen  for  membership. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY.— This  Club  is  affiliated  with  the 
national  organization  and  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  Chemistry 
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who  meet  certain  scholastic  requirements.  Programs  are  presented 
by  specialists  in  Chemistry  and  its  related  fields.  Field  trips  are  a 
part  of  the  annual  program. 

ART  CLUB. — Stimulation  of  greater  interest  in  and  appreciation 
for  art  within  the  community,  college,  and  its  own  membership  is  the 
aim  of  this  group.  Activities  include  the  promotion  of  student  and 
professional  exhibits,  working  with  new  materials  and  techniques, 
and  visiting  points  of  art  interest  in  the  area.  Interest  in  art  is  the 
only  requisite  for  membership. 

BETA  CHI  ALPHA. — This  is  a  social  sorority  which  stresses  artistic 
and  cultural  development. 

BETA  PHI  CHI. — This  Club  is  open  to  majors  and  minors  in  the 
sciences,  and  to  those  interested  in  scientific  hobbies.  Membership 
becomes  effective  at  the  spring  banquet  only  for  those  who  have  at- 
tended a  minimum  of  seven  monthly  meetings.  Experts  in  various 
fields  present  the  programs. 

CIRCLE  K  CLUB. — A  student  organization  interested  in  service 
projects  both  on  campus  and  in  the  community.  In  addition  to  its 
service  function  it  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  young  men  to 
develop  their  initiative  and  leadership  ability. 

COLLEGE  CHOIR — A  choral  group  open  to  all  college  students  who 
qualify  by  audition.  The  choir  makes  an  annual  tour  and  regularly 
participates  in  the  College  Chapel  programs. 

COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA. — An  instrumental  organization  of  chamber 
music  proportions.  Open  to  all  those  who  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  RESIDENT  MEN'S  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNION  COLLEGE. — The  function  of  this  Council  is  to  work  with  the 
Dean  of  Men  in  setting  up  codes  of  house  government  making  the 
Hall  an  orderly  and  pleasant  residence ;  to  coordinate  men's  activities, 
and  to  furnish  a  medium  for  expressing  the  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations of  resident  men. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  RESIDENT  WOMEN'S  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNION  COLLEGE. — This  group  cooperates  with  the  administration  in 
promoting  a  quality  of  dormitory  life  consistent  with  the  high  ideals 
and  standards  of  the  College  and  the  best  interests  of  the  students. 
Its  objectives  are:  (1)  to  assume  responsibility  for  order  in  the  dor- 
mitories and  to  help  formulate  the  regulations  governing  conduct; 
(2)  to  provide  a  program  of  social  life;  and  (3)  to  promote  interest 
in  the  spiritual  life  through  devotional  meetings. 

DOLPHIN  CLUB. —  Membership  is  open  to  all  students,  swimmers 
or  non-swimmers,  who  are  interested  in  becoming  more  proficient  in 
swimming,  diving,  and  water  ballet. 
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FRENCH  CLUB. — The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  further  the  interest 
of  the  student  in  the  contributions  of  France  to  world  progress  and 
to  provide  opportunity  for  hearing  and  speaking  French. 

GERMAN  CLUB. — The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  encourage  student 
interest  in  Germany  and  its  culture  with  emphasis  on  Germany's 
contributions  to  world  progress  and  civilization. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CLUB.— A  club  affiliated  with  the  State  and 
National  Home  Economics  Associations.  The  local  club,  Royal  Order 
of  Homemakers,  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
and  is  open  to  all  girls  interested  in  home  economics. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  CLUB.— Composed  of  all  students 
vitally  interested  in  promoting  global  peace  among  nations.  This 
club  is  a  member  of  the  national  Association  of  International  Rela- 
tions Clubs  which  is  affiliated  with  International  Peace  and  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  Meetings  are  devoted  to  a  study  and 
discussion  of  the  United  Nations,  international  problems,  and  the 
role  of  American  foreign  policy  as  they  relate  to  the  furtherance  of 
world  understanding. 

IOTA  SIGMA  NU. — This  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  is  intended 
to  promote  high  standards  of  scholarship.  Membership  is  open  to 
those  who  meet  certain  scholastic  requirements.  (See  page  47  for 
further  information.) 

OXFORD  CLUB. — This  is  an  organization  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  anticipating  ministry  in  the  church  as  their  life  work. 

PI  GAMMA  MU.— The  Kentucky  Beta  chapter  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu, 
National  Social  Science  Honor  Society,  is  open  to  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  the  social  science  division  at  Union  College.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  improve  scholarship  among  the  students,  to 
inspire  social  service  to  humanity  by  an  intelligent  approach  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  and  to  promote  better  human  relations 
on  our  campus  through  mutual  understanding. 

PLAYLIKERS  CLUB. — This  club  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  the  college 
dramatic  productions.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  who  are 
interested  in  dramatics. 

P.H.T. — An  organization  for  wives  of  students.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  provide  programs  and  entertainment  that  appeals 
to  married  couples. 

STUDENT  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.— The  John  Owen 
Gross  Chapter  of  the  SNEA  is  the  professional  organization  of  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  in  the  teacher  education  curriculum  of  the 
college.  It  is  affiliated  with  both  the  Kentucky  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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STUDENT  SENATE.— The  Student  Senate  is  the  body  occupying  the 
chief  position  of  leadership  in  the  management  of  student  affairs. 
It  is  not  a  judiciary  body  in  matters  of  discipline  but  rather  has  the 
very  important  responsibility  for  crystallizing  and  making  more 
effective  the  best  student  opinion.  The  Student  Senate  functions  as 
the  communications  channel  between  the  student  body  and  the  college 
faculty  and  administration. 

"U"  CLUB. — Those  who  have  won  the  coveted  varsity  "U"  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  prowess  and  skill  on  the  various  athletic  teams  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  club. 

U.C.C.A. — The  Union  College  Christian  Association  is  the  inter- 
denominational campus  religious  fellowship.  It  seeks  to  enrich  the 
spiritual  life  of  students  through  a  grov/ing  experience  of  God  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  organization  conducts  a  worship  service 
every  Thursday  evening,  a  Sunday  radio  program  of  music  and 
meditations,  sponsors  various  service  projects,  and  cooperates  with 
other  campus  organizations  and  the  local  churches  in  promoting 
religious  fellowship.  All  students  in  the  college  are  eligible  to  join 
the  Christian  Association. 

VETERANS'  CLUB. — The  Veterans'  Club  is  a  group  made  up  of  ex- 
Servicemen.  The  purpose  is  to  promote  and  advance  the  general 
welfare  of  the  college,  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  Veterans'  res- 
pective communities.  It  is  a  social  club  providing  the  opportunity 
for  Veterans  to  get  together  and  discuss  matters  of  common  interest. 


PUBLICATIONS 

UNION  COLLEGE  BULLETIN.— An  official  quarterly  bulletin,  the 
April  issue  of  which  is  the  catalog  number.  This  bulletin  is  sent 
free  on  request. 

ORANGE  AND  BLACK. — A  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the 
student  body. 

UNION  COLLEGE  ALUMNUS.— A  quarterly  bulletin  published  by 
the  Alumni  office. 

STESPEAN. — The  yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  students  of 
the  college  under  senior  editorship. 

GAMBIT.— The  college  literary  magazine  containing  the  best  cre- 
ative writing  done  on  the  campus,  published  each  spring  by  the  Quill 
Club  and  the  English  Department. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

CIRCULATION  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS.— Library  books  except  those 
classed  in  reference  or  placed  on  course  reserve  may  be  charged  to 
students  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  to  faculty  for  an  indefinite 
period  subject  to  recall  after  two  weeks.  A  fine  of  two  cents  per  day 
is  charged  for  each  book  not  returned  by  the  date  it  is  due.  Reserve 
books  may  be  used  outside  the  building  only  overnight.  A  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  first  hour  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional 
hour  is  charged  for  each  reserve  book  kept  overtime.  Unbound  mag- 
azines are  to  be  used  in  the  building  only.  Bound  magazines  in  a 
student's  major  subject  field  may  be  borrowed  for  a  period  of  one 
week. 

HEALTH  SERVICES. — Union  College  employs  a  full-time  registered 
nurse  and  maintains  free  infirmary  service  for  brief  illnesses.  Since 
the  College  does  not  have  facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted 
illness  arrangements  for  hospitalization  must  be  made  by  the  student 
or  his  parents.  When  a  physician  is  needed,  the  patient  may  request 
the  college  nurse  to  call  one,  whose  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student. 
Such  bills,  however,  may  be  handled  at  the  college  business  office  if 
emergency  requires  such  action.  In  case  of  emergency  the  college 
reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician  or  to  have  a  student  hos- 
pitalized without  consent  of  the  parents. 

A  voluntary  Student  Insurance  Program  has  been  established 
by  the  college  in  cooperation  with  a  major  insurance  company. 
Hospitalization  and  medical  benefits  in  specified  amounts  are  avail- 
able to  the  student  through  this  program  for  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
per  semester.  The  payment  of  this  fee  is  handled  through  the 
Business  Office. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT. — Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  him- 
self at  all  times  according  to  the  rules  of  good  society.  Restrictions 
and  regulations  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  these  are  in- 
tended to  foster  standards  and  ideals  that  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  character.  Only  young  people  who  can  work  in 
harmony  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Union  College  should  apply 
for  admission.  In  fact  students  who  are  careless  in  conduct  or  waste- 
ful of  time  and  opportunity  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
College. 

The  College  has  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco,  possession  of  firearms  on  campus, 
and  participation  in  any  form  of  gambling. 

No  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  used  by  a  student  while  he  is 
enrolled  in  Union  College.  This  rule  applies  to  every  student,  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  students  alike.  It  is  applicable  when  students 
are  away  from  the  campus  representing  the  college  in  any  way,  i.e., 
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a  participant  in  or  spectator  of  a  college  athletic  event  or  other 
function.  Any  student  violating  this  regulation  will  be  required  to 
withdraw  from  College. 

Students  are  forbidden  to  use  tobacco  on  the  campus  or  in  the 
dormitories  except  as  provided  in  student  rooms,  the  lounge  in  Stev- 
enson Hall,  the  Snack  Shack,  and  the  ladies  lounge  in  the  Classroom 
Building. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  or  on  the 
campus. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping  from  all  resident  stu- 
dents. Persons  who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will  be 
asked  to  v/ithdraw  from  residence  on  the  campus.  The  college  re- 
serves the  right  to  enter  and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at  any  time. 


ADMISSION 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  Union  College  must  present  to 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  previous 
academic  training  and  of  good  character.  He  should 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourville,   Kentucky,   for  Application  for  Admission  form. 

2.  Return  his  application  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Union  College,  together  with  Health  Certificate  filled  out  by  his  fam- 
ily doctor  and  character  references  from  two  persons,  one  preferably 
a  minister. 

Include  $10.00  reservation  deposit  for  rooms  or  $15.00  for  apart- 
ments in  College  Courts.  Upon  occupation,  this  becomes  a  caution 
deposit. 

Include  $10.00  admission  fee,  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  This  fee 
is  refunded  only  in  cases  where  admission  is  denied. 

3.  Have  an  ofi'icial  record  of  all  High  School  and  previous  col- 
lege work  mailed  directly  from  these  schools  to  the  Registrar,  Union 
College.  Transcripts  brought  by  students  are  not  considered  official. 

4.  If  a  Veteran  under  Public  Law  550,  file  an  application  for 
Program  of  Education  and  Training  with  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion which  will  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  attend  Union  Col- 
lege, 
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The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  as  soon  as  all  these  cre- 
dentials and  deposits  are  received.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  in 
writing  promptly  thereafter. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  as 
students  with  advanced  standing,  or  as  special  students.  At  registra- 
tion a  sophomore  must  have  completed  24  semester  hours  with  at 
least  24  quality  points;  a  junior  must  have  completed  56  semester 
hours  with  at  least  56  quality  points;  a  senior  must  have  completed 
94  semester  hours  with  "C"  standing. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class, — Each  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  class  should  submit  a  transcript  which 
shows  that  he  has  graduated  with  sixteen  units  from  an  accredited 
High  School  with  a  "C"  average  or  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  his 
class.  Ten  of  the  units  presented  must  be  in  academic  subjects,  such 
as  in  the  fields  of  English  (at  least  three  units),  foreign  languages, 
social  studies,  mathematics  (one  in  Algebra  and  one  in  plane  geo- 
metry), and  laboratory  sciences. 

All  students  admitted  must  take  certain  classification  tests,  re- 
sults of  which  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  assignment  to  a  suitable 
program  of  college  work. 

A  student  with  a  low  High  School  average  may  be  accepted  on 
probation  if  his  Kentucky  or  equivalent  classification  tests  show  a 
percentile  average  of  at  least  35.  An  Out-of-State  student  should 
take  the  College  Board  Examination.  He  may  take  this  test  while 
a  student  in  High  School. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a  non-accredited  high 
school  must  establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college  program  before 
he  can  be  recognized  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  may  be  done 
by  completing  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  residence  study 
with  not  less  than  a  "C"  average. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  who  desire  ad- 
mission with  advanced  standing  must  present  credits  from  an 
accredited  junior  college,  senior  college  or  university.  The  tran- 
script of  credit  must  show  that  the  applicant  has  been  honorably 
dismissed,  that  the  entrance  requirements  of  Union  College  have 
been  met,  and  that  he  has  a  "C"  average.  The  credit  to  be  allowed 
and  the  classification  given  will  be  determined  by  the  Dean  in  con- 
ference with  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Sixty-seven 
semester  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  junior  college  credit  which 
may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.     All  credit  allowed  is  tentative  until 
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the  candidate  has  proved  himself  capable  of  pursuing  the  advanced 
courses  entered. 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all 
students  continue  their  studies  to  graduation.  Even  when  a  student 
does  not  expect  to  graduate,  it  will  usually  be  wise  to  pursue  one 
of  the  regular  programs  while  in  College.  Irregular  selection  of 
studies  will  not  be  permitted  without  good  reason.  However,  appli- 
cants who  are  persons  of  mature  years,  who  give  evidence  of  well- 
defined  purpose,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  some  special  line,  or  lines, 
of  work,  without  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 
as  Special  Students.  All  of  these  applications  must  be  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  no  official  action  can  be  taken  on 
such  a  case  until  the  necessary  credentials  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee.  Such  a  student  may  be  regularly  classified,  matriculating 
for  a  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  year's  work  at 
Union  and  upon  acceptance  by  the  Admission  Committee.  For  more 
complete  information  write  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union 
College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  students  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
work  done  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

A  college  graduate  may  register  at  Union  College  for  any  course 
for  which  he  has  the  necessary  pre-requisites. 

Admission  of  Veterans. — A  veteran  who  does  not  qualify  regu- 
larly for  admission  to  Union  College  will  be  admitted  if  he  passes  the 
General  Educational  Development  Test  for  Secondary  Schools  with 
scores  equal  to  or  above  the  minim.um  recommended  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  college  entrance. 

Union  College  grants  credit  for  educational  experiences  in  the 
Armed  Services  and  is  using  as  a  guide  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education.  Passing  recommended  examinations 
or  submitting  transcripts  of  educational  experience  is  required  for 
establishing  such  credit.  This  credit  is  granted  after  personal  inter- 
view with  the  veteran  and  only  to  those  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  semester  (12  or  more  sem.  hrs.)  of  study  in  residence  at  Union 
College.  Students  with  a  scholastic  standing  below  1.00  are  not 
eligible  for  such  credit. 

Physical  Examination. — Union  College  attempts  to  give  aid  to 
all  students  in  matters  of  health.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  regu- 
lar physician  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  procedure  of  each 
student.  Smallpox  and  typhoid  vaccinations  are  required.  Free  chest 
X-rays  are  made  on  campus  each  year  and  all  students  are  required 
to  have  these  made. 

Physical  Examination  report  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations  or  from  the  college  nurse,  and  the  exam- 
ination should  be  made  by  the  applicant's  family  physician.  If  com- 


Swimming,    Union's    seventh    intercollegiate    sport,    is    offered    regularly    to    begin- 
ning   and    advanced    students.     The    pool    was    built    at    a    cost    of   $270,000    and 
represents  the   finest  of  its   kind   in   the   South. 


The    Union    Bulldogs   compete    in    both    the    Kentucky   Intercollegiate   Athletic   and 

Smoky    Mountain    Athletic    conferences.     Varsity    competition    in    baseball,    track, 

tennis,    cross-country,    golf,    swimming,    and    basketball    is    offered. 
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Speed    Hall,    the    administra+ion    building,    also    provides    facilities    for    tlie    home 
economics  laboratories. 
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Majors   in    chemistry,    biology,    and    mathematics   are   offered.   Courses   in    physics, 
slide    rule    and    mechanical    drawing    are    regularly    scheduled. 
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President  Conway  Boatman  is  shown  being  served  at  the  annual  Christmas  Tea 
by  Mrs.  Boatman.  Assisting  is  Mrs.  Mahlon  Miller,  wife  of  the  president-elect. 
The   tea   set  is   a   recent  gift  from    Mr.   and   Mrs>   L.  A.   Geiss  of  Chicago,    Illinois. 


College    Courts   contains    twenty   furnished    apartments   for    married    students. 
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pletely  filled-out  medical  and  dental  examination  report  is  not  filed 
at  registration,  student  is  required  to  have  the  examinations  done  by 
local  physicians,  at  his  own  expense,  before  registration  is  completed. 

Room  and  Board. — A  student  who  does  not  live  with  his  im- 
mediate family  will  be  required  to  room  in  a  college  hall  unless  all 
rooms  are  occupied.  An  application  must  be  made  for  a  room  with 
reservation  deposit  of  five  dollars.  No  room  reserved  for  a  student 
will  be  held  unoccupied  beyond  the  first  day  of  registration  unless 
there  is  a  definite  explanation  and  a  request  to  occupy  at  a  stated 
later  date. 

The  room  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made  in  writing 
not  later  than  thirty  days  before  the  term  starts.  On  enrollment,  this 
deposit  becomes  a  breakage  guarantee,  returnable  when  the  student 
withdraws  from  the  College.  A  charge  is  made  for  damage  done  to 
school  property. 

Room  keys  that  are  not  turned  in  to  the  Deans  of  Men  and 
Women  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  end  of  the  school  year,  will  be 
charged  to  breakage  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  key.  The  same  rate  will 
also  be  charged  to  any  student  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  issue  keys. 

A  local  linen  service  will  supply  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  towels 
for  $9.00  per  semester.  This  service  is  available  to  all  boarding  stu- 
dents and  may  be  secured  at  the  Business  Office.  The  College  does 
not  provide  blankets  or  dresser  scarfs.  Students  should  bring  study 
lamps  or  these  may  be  purchased  through  the  College  Bookstore; 
light  bulbs  in  study  lamps  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75  watts. 

All  students  who  room  on  the  campus  are  required  to  board 
in  the  college  dining  hall  unless  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted 
by  the  Dean  of  Men. 

Liability. — The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  per- 
sonal property  or  bodily  injury  resulting  from  fire  or  other  causes. 


FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Each  member  of  the  freshman  class  must  be  present  at  the  time 
scheduled  for  Freshman  Orientation.  A  program  centered  around 
problems  peculiar  to  beginning  students  will  be  conducted  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  a  group  of  advanced  students.  Typical  topics  discussed 
will  be  "How  to  Study,"  "How  to  Budget  Your  Time,"  "The  Transi- 
tion from  High  School  to  College,"  and  "What  to  Expect  from  a  Pro- 
gram of  Christian  Education."  Classification  tests  will  be  administered. 
The  faculty  of  the  College  will  be  present  to  aid  students  in  register- 
ing and  to  offer  advice  in  choosing  courses. 
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COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided  into  two  semesters. 
The  rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The  cost  for  a  regular 
session  of  nine  months  can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's 
expenses  by  two.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Union  College. 

Tuition $125.00 

Registration  Fee   (Part-time  or  Audit  $10.00) 40.00 

Activity  Fee 10.00 

Room  and  Board*   (Room  $45.00,  Board  $180.00) 225.00 

Health  Fee    (For  resident  students)    6.00 

Total  for  Boarding   Student  $406.00 

Non-Boarding    Student    175.00 

College  Courts  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities  furnished)-  40.00 
Part-time  students  (less  than  ten  semester  hours)  will  pay  part 
time  registration  fee  and  tutition  at  $10.00  per  semester  hour.  This 
applies  only  to  registrants  in  the  regular  nine  months  session. 

The  cost  of  individual  meals  for  transients  is  as  follows:  Break- 
fast, 50  cents;  Luncheon,  70  cents;  Dinner,  85  cents. 
Summer  Term  Expenses,  for  the  nine  weeks,  are  as  follows: 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour  credit $10.00 

Registration  Fee 20.00 

Activity    Fee    5.00 

Room     22.50 

Board:   Full  week 90.00 

Short  Week   (Monday  breakfast  thru  Friday  lunch) 60.00 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  business  office  requires  that  payment  of  one  full  semester 
be  made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  privilege  to  pay 
by  installments  can  be  granted  only  by  special  application  to  the 
treasurer  prior  to  registration.  The  following  carrying  charges  are 
effective  and  will  be  added  to  the  student's  account: 

$     1  to  $  50   $1.00 

51  to     100   2.00 

101  to     200  4.00 

201  to     300  6.00 

Final  examinations  will  be  withheld  from  students  who  have  any 
unpaid  bills  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  examinations.  This  rule 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  both  the  students  and  family  should 
understand  it  before  registration.  Substitute  semester  examinations 
can  be  arranged  with  teachers  of  each  class  after  payment  of  $5.00 
for  each  examination  at  Business  office. 

•Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation.  Dormitories  are  closed  during 
intermissions  and  Christmas  holidays.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the 
College  charge  for  Board  may.  if  necessary,  be  changed  at  any  time  without  notice. 
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A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until  he  formally  notifies 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be 
based  on  the  date  of  this  notification. 

If  a  student  withdraws  and  requests  refund  for  advance  pay- 
ments,  the    following   rules   will    determine    the    amounts    refunded: 

1.  Room  and  board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount  unused  to 
the  date  of  withdrawal.  A  full  week  is  charged  for  any  frac- 
tion of  a  week. 

2.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  on  the  following  basis: 

Semester  Registrants — Ten  per  cent  of  the  total  tuition  will 
be  charged  for  each  week  or  fraction  of  a  week  that  the 
student  is  in  school.  No  refunds  will  be  made  on  tuition  after 
the  tenth  week. 

Summer  Session  Registrants — Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  tuition  will  be  charged  for  each  week  or  fraction  of  a 
week  that  the  student  is  in  school. 

3.  Any  registrant  who  has  completed  registration  and  who  has 
failed  to  attend  a  single  class  may  have  his  account  credited 
for  the  money  paid,  this  to  apply  for  use  on  future  registra- 
tion within  a  twelve-month  period. 

4.  Room  Reservation  Deposits — This  deposit  will  be  refunded  if 
request  is  made  in  writing  not  later  than  thirty  days  before 
the  term  starts. 

5.  Caution  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of  written  auth- 
orization by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  indicating 
the  room  and  furniture  is  not  damaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 


SPECIAL  FEES 

The   following   special   fees   are   charged   to   persons   who   incur 
them: 
Admission  fee    (payable  once,  at  first  admission,  by  each  student — 

full  time  or  part  time) $10.00 

Audit   fee,   per   semester  hour   10.00 

Change  in  schedule  fee 1.00 

Examination:  late  examination  fee 1.00 

late  final  examination  fee 5.00 

General  Education  tests :  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  each 2.00 

Graduation  fee   (for  academic  degree)   12.00 

Graduation  fee   (for  Diploma  of  Business)   5.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee 10.00 
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Laboratory  fees: 

Art  materials 3.00 

Biology,  per  semester:    #200  courses 3.00 

#300  and  #400  courses,  except  #351     5.00 

#351 10.00 

Chemistry,  per  semester:   #111,  112 5.00 

#200   and    #300   courses 7.50 

#411,  412 10.00 

Chemistry  key  deposit  (refundable  on  return  of 

key  at  end  of  term)    1.00 

Home  Economics,  per  semester:  #171,  172,  211,  212 3.00 

Nursing  Arts,  per  semester 10.00 

Physical   Education   431   2.00 

Physics  211,  212 3.00 

General  Science  111,  112,  351 3.00 

Late  registration  fee: 

One  dollar  per  day  to  a  maximum  of  five  dollars 
Music:   special  tuition  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  or  other 
instruments : 

Two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  for  one  semester 40.00 

Two   half-hour   lessons    per   week   for   one   semester   in   a 

second  field  of  applied  music 30.00 

Use  of  organ,   per  semester 10.00 

Use  of   piano,  per  semester  5.00 

Use    of    other    college-owned    orchestral    instruments,    per 

semester 7.00 

Student  Senate  Fee .50 

Supervised  Student  teaching,  per  semester  hour 6.25 

Television   Fee   .25 

Transcript    or    Statement    of    credits — after    first    copy     (one 

week's  notice  required)   1.00 

Tutorial   courses    (#495-all   departments)    per   semester  hour, 

additional 5.00 


STUDENT  AID 

STANDARDS  FOR  RECEIVING  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  College  maintains  an  extensive  program  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  financial  assistance  to  promising  students  who  need  help 
in  meeting  their  expenses,  or  who  have  attained  particular  merit 
in  scholarship  or  other  accomplishments.  Only  those  students  whose 
scholarship  and  character  indicate  leadership  ability  and  promise  of 
future  usefulness  will  be  approved  for  aid.  Students  who  have  been 
granted  financial  assistance  must  maintain  a  stated  scholastic  stand- 
ing in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  continuing  aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year 
a  student  must  have  a  Quality  Point  average  of  at  least  1.0  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  semester.  To  be  eligible  for  aid  during  the  sophomore 
year  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.05; 
junior  year,  1.10;   senior  year,  1.20. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance  may  be  deprived  of  their 
aid  at  any  time  if  they  are  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  careless  in  their  conduct,  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  policy  of  the  college. 

No  student  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  one  scholarship,  nor 
will  any  student  be  eligible  for  aid  from  a  combination  of  scholar- 
ship, workship,  and  loan-grant  sources  in  excess  of  the  full  amount 
of  his  tuition. 


AID  APPLICATIONS 

All  scholarships,  workships,  loan-grants,  and  loans  are  awarded 
through  application  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  unless 
specified  otherwise.  Scholarship  and  workship  applications  from  new 
students  should  be  received  when  applicaton  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege is  submitted.  Applications  for  loan-grants  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  immediately  following  the  registration  dates.  Loan 
applications  are  received  any  time. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNION  COLLEGE  HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Full  tuition  Honor 
Scholarships  are  available  to  select  graduates  of  accredited  High 
Schools  who  enter  Union  College  the  first  regular  semester  after 
graduation.  The  first  or  second  place  students  in  graduating  classes 
of  fifty  or  less,  the  first  and  second  place  students  in  graduating 
classes  of  more  than  fifty,  the  first,  second  and  third  place  students 
in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hundred,  and  the  first,  second 
third  and  fourth  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than 
one  hundred  fifty  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships.  Honor  scholar- 
ships initially  cover  the  Freshman  year  only,  but  they  may  be  re- 
newed upon  approval  of  the  college  Scholarship  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

UNION  COLLEGE  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  Ten  scholarships 
valued  at  $150  each  are  available  annually  to  students  majoring 
in  music.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  musical 
skills  exhibited  at  an  audition  before  the  Music  Department  faculty. 

ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP.— The  Union  College  Alumni  Association 
awards  an  annual  $200  scholarship  to  a  needy  student  with  great 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  is  se- 
lected by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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BARBOURVILLE  KIWANIS  SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  supplemented  an  educational  fund  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a  scholarship  fund  at 
Union  College  for  promising  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky. 
The  number  and  size  of  the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for 
emergency  use  by  needy  students. 

JOHN  A.  AND  HANNAH  P.  BLACK  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR 
CHRISTIAN  WORKERS.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  that  provides  an  annual  sti- 
pend of  $120.00  for  a  promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service 
in  the  Methodist  Church. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  F.  BLAIR  SCHOLARSHIP.— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Blair  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  $200  scholar- 
ship for  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  a  student  in  the  spohomore,  junior  or  senior  year  on  the 
basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

CHEROKEE  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Union  College  m.aintains  a 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  Indian  students  from  Cherokee,  North 
Carolina.  The  awards  vary  in  size  and  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS. — Union  College  maintains  a  scholarship 
fund  to  aid  students  from  other  lands.  The  awards  vary  in  size  but 
may  amount  to  full-cost  grants.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to 
Christian  students  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and 
promise  of  future  usefulness. 

W.  B.  LANDRUM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP.— Mr.  John  W.  Land- 
rum  of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of 
$200  for  a  promising  Methodist  ministerial  student  in  memory  of  his 
father.  The  student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit  out- 
standing personal  attitudes  of  religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and 
earnestness  in  purpose.  Demonstrated  failure  to  exhibit  these  quali- 
fications to  a  high  degree  will  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  scholar- 
ship. 

MIDDLESBORO  TRINITY  METHODIST  CHURCH  SCHOLARSHIP.— The 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  provides  an- 
nually a  scholarship  of  $100  for  a  needy  senior  Methodist  ministerial 
student. 

NATIONAL  METHODIST  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  The  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually  to  several  Metho- 
dist students  scholarships  covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  character,  need  and  scholastic  ability.  Only 
students  having  at  least  a  "B"  average  are  eligible. 
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SIMS  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND.— Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sims 
of  West  View,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at 
Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing  for  the  Methodist 
ministry.  The  income  from  the  fund  will  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship 
to  a  student  each  year  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character 
and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  SCHOLARSHIP.— The  Union  National 
Bank  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  $250  Scholarship 
at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students  from  Knox  County,  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  awarded  to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in 
Knox  County  for  the  Freshinan  year  at  Union  College  on  the  basis 
of  need,  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

O.  H.  VIALL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  and 
family  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial 
scholarship  fund  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for  emergency 
use  by  needy  students. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Six  Senior  Assistantships  are  made  available  annually,  one  in 
each  of  the  academic  divisions.  The  assistantships  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great  promise  of 
future  usefulness  and  who  are  considering  graduate  studies  with  a 
view  to  entering  college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the  Senior  Assistants 
include  occasional  classroom  lectures,  research,  remedial  work  with 
beginning  students,  assisting  in  laboratories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are 
expected  to  spend  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week  on  the  work 
assigned.  The  awards  are  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  upon 
recommendation  from  the  Division  Chairmen.  Senior  Assistants  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  $400.00  per  year. 


WORKSHiPS 

The  college  seeks  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  for 
jobs  on  the  campus.  Such  jobs  consist  of  stenographic  work  in  college 
offices,  science  laboratory  assistance,  service  in  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  in  the  library,  gymnasium,  and  on  the  campus  grounds. 
Each  workship  student  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member 
or  other  college  employee  who  makes  a  monthly  time  report  to  the 
Business  Office  where  credit  on  an  hourly  basis  is  entered  on  the 
student's  account.  The  remuneration  is  fifty  cents  per  hour  uni- 
formly for  all  jobs.  The  Director  of  Student  Aid  can  withdraw 
the  workship  at  any  time  if  student  performance  or  attitude  is 
unsatisfactory. 
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There  are  generally  two  types  of  assignments;  a  full  workship 
requiring  about  twelve  hours  of  service  per  week,  and  a  one-half 
workship  requiring  about  six  hours  of  service  per  week.  A  full  work- 
ship  enables  a  student  to  earn  about  $200.00  for  the  academic  year, 
and  a  one-half  workship  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  earn 
about  $100.00  for  the  academic  year. 


LOAN-GRANTS 

MINISTERIAL  LOAN-GRANT. — Ministerial  loan-grants  amounting  to 
half  tuition  are  available  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry.  To 
be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  student  must  have  a  license  to  preach,  or 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  intent  to  obtain  such  license  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Applicants  qualified 
for  the  loan-grant  must  sign  a  note  for  the  amount  received  each 
semester.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after  the  individual  has  enter- 
ed into  the  full-time  ministry.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and 
enters  another  field  of  endeavor  the  notes  become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  full  tuition  are  available  to  Methodist 
Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve  four  years  in  the  Kentucky  or 
Louisville  Annual  Conferences.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after 
the  specified  service  has  been  fulfilled. 

GRANTS  TO  CHILDREN  OF  MINISTERS.— The  unmarried  children  of 
ordained  Methodist  ministers  in  good  standing  who  are  employed  full 
time  in  the  service  of  the  church  may  receive  a  grant  covering  half 
tuition. 

COLLEGE  EMPLOYEE  GRANTS.— The  children  of  full-time  employees 
of  Union  College  may  receive  a  grant  covering  full  tuition  at  Union 
College  or  at  colleges  participating  in  the  Tuition  Exchange  Program. 


LOANS 

METHODIST  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND.— The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  to  worthy  students  at  Union  Col- 
lege the  resources  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND.— Union  College  is  par- 
ticipating fully  in  the  student  loan  program  as  established  by  the 
85th  Congress  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  De- 
tailed information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

ELIZABETH  L  GATES  LOAN  FUND.— Mrs.  Waldo  Brown  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  mother 
of  Mr.  John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student  at  Union  College.  The  re- 
sources of  the  fund  are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing 
for  the  ministrv. 
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REV.  AND  MRS.  ERWIN  KING  LOAN  FUND.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
King  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students 
in  their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Union  College.  To  qualify  for  a 
loan  the  students  must  possess  high  qualities  of  character  and 
scholarship. 

GUY  H.  WILLIAMS  LOAN  FUND.— Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna 
Williams.  The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  students 
who  have  spent  two  years  at  Union  College  and  have  a  "C"  average 
or  better. 

BOOK  LOAN  FUND.— The  Senior  Class  of  1957  established  a  loan 
fund  with  the  hope  that  future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitalization. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  full-time  students  on  a 
short-term  loan  basis  for  the  purchase  of  required  textbooks. 

OTHER  LOAN  FUNDS. — Student  loans  are  available  from  a  number 
of  funds  not  specifically  designated  for  Union  College  students,  but 
for  which  Union  College  students  are  eligible.  Specific  information 
may   be  obtained   from  the   Assistant  to  the  President. 


MEMORIAL  ENDOWMENT 

Mr,  J.  S.  Wright,  Whitley  City,  Kentucky  has  set  up  a  Memorial 
Endowmient  Fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor 
Wright.  The  initial  sum  is  $1,000,  which  may  be  augmented  from 
time  to  time. 

In  1927  a  bequest  of  $50,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Obed  H.  Wilson  for  the  establishing  of  a  professorship  known 
as  the  "Francis  Landrum  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy." 


PRIZES 

Sixteen  prizes  are  awarded  annually.  Iota  Sigma  Nu  gives 
cash  prizes  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  who  make  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  their  respective  classes  for  the  year.  Cecil  H. 
Wilson  gives  a  cash  prize  to  the  Junior  making  the  highest  scholastic 
average.  The  family  of  the  late  Governor  James  D.  Black  gives  a 
cash  prize  to  the  Senior  making  the  highest  scholastic  average.  The 
faculty  awards  a  medal  to  the  varsity  letter  man  making  the  highest 
scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

The  Union  College  Art  Club  makes  an  award  of  some  appropri- 
ate art  equipment  or  material  valued  at  $10.00  to  the  art  student 
judged  most  outstanding  during  the  college  year.  No  student  may 
receive  the  award  more  than  once.  The  award  is  presented  at  the 
opening  reception  of  the  annual  student  art  exhibit  in  May. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bjornstadt,  formerly  of  Union's  faculty, 
provide  a  prize  of  $10.00  each  year  for  the  student  achieving  highest 
excellence  in  creative  writing  in  the  English  Department. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Burke,  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  provides  $10.00  each 
year  to  be  given  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the 
field  of  mathematics. 

Dr.  George  Truman  Carl,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  provides  an  an- 
nual award  of  $10.00  for  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  "The 
Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ."  Essays  are  judged  by  the  Head 
of  the  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

Student  National  Education  Association  Award  of  $10.00  is  given 
by  the  John  Owen  Gross  chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  showing  the 
greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Geiss  provides  a  prize  of  $25.00  each  year  for  the 
student  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  achieving 
the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field  for  the  year. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  T.  Gray  provide  $10.00  each  year  for  the 
Gray  Sociology  Prize  for  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence 
in  the  field  of  sociology. 

The  Department  of  Music  faculty  provides  an  annual  Honor 
Award  to  a  student  majoring  in  music.  The  award  based  on  interest, 
initiative,  cooperativeness,  musical  ability,  academics,  and  service  to 
the  department,  carries  an  honorarium  of  $10.00. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens  provides  $10.00  for  the  H.  H.  Owens  History 
Award  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of 
History. 

Dr.  Soper,  formerly  of  Union's  faculty,  provides  $25.00  each  year 
for  the  David  Wesley  Soper  Religion  Prize  for  the  best  research 
essay  in  philosophy  or  religion  written  by  a  member  of  any  current 
class   in   the   department. 

The  Tuesday  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  provides  $10,00 
each  year  for  the  senior  student  majoring  in  English  who  shows  the 
greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  literature. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  per  semester. 

Students  who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may  register        J 
for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester.  Stu- 
dents who  attain  a  "B"  average  are  permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty- 
one  semester  hours  per  semester. 

CHAPEL  AND  CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

1.     Chapel  and  class  attendance  is  required.  Students  are  responsible 
for  all  work  from  the  first  day  of  class. 
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2.  Only  the  dean  of  the  college  has  authority  to  excuse  an  absence. 
Excused  absences  include  athletic  trips,  choir  trips,  etc.,  and  those 
such  as  illness  or  a  death  in  the  family,  that  are  caused  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  The  student  must 
present  an  excuse  card  from  the  Dean  to  have  the  absence  count- 
ed as  excused.  Any  absence  not  excused  within  a  week  is  auto- 
matically unexcused. 

3.  Students  are  permitted  to  accumulate  without  penalty  as  many 
inexcused  absences  in  each  course  as  there  are  credit  hours  in  the 
course.  For  each  additional  unexcused  absence  the  instructor 
shall  lower  the  final  grade  one-third  of  a  letter. 

4.  After  a  student  has  accumulated  a  total  of  four  absences  (excus- 
ed or  unexcused)  per  semester  credit  in  a  course,  the  instructor 
has  no  authority  to  give  a  final  grade  other  than  F,  unless  special 
permission  is  granted  by  the  Dean. 

5.  For  each  two  unexcused  chapel  absences  per  semester  in  excess 
of  five  one  credit  hour  will  be  substracted  from  the  total  earned 
that  semester. 

6.  During  the  last  regular  semester  of  the  senior  year  for  regular 
students,  double  the  normal  number  of  class  cuts  and  three  times 
the  normal  number  of  chapel  cuts  will  be  permitted. 

7.  A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  each  makeup  test.  This  fee  should 
be  paid  at  the  Business  Office  and  the  receipt  presented  to  the 
instructor  at  the  time  the  test  is  administered.  Instructors  will 
exempt  students  from  this  charge  if  absence  was  incurred  while 
representing  the  College,  because  of  personal  illness  properly 
certified  by  the  college  nurse  or  a  regular  physician,  because  of 
serious  illness  or  death  in  the  immediate  family,  or  because  of 
the  existence  of  other  unusual  emergency  conditions  over  which 
the  student  has  no  control.  No  makeup  test  shall  be  given  unless 
the  student  presents  an  excuse  from  the  Dean's  office  for  his 
absence  on  the  date  of  the  test. 

8.  A  student  is  not  automatically  withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending 
a  class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only  on  forms  provided 
by  the  Registrar's  Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
complete  this  form,  obtain  the  signatures  needed,  and  return  it 
to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS  OF  MARKS 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Tests  are 
held  at  such  times  during  each  semester  as  the  instructors  may  de- 
termine. Final  marks  are  reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Registrar. 
A  copy  of  this  report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to 
his  parents.  Only  the  final  marks  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record.  Test  and  examination  marks  together  with  the  daily  marks 
constitute  the  final  mark. 
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THE  MARKING  SYSTEM  AND  QUALITY  POINTS 

Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 

A. — Represents  distinctly  superior  work,  valued  at  three  quality- 
points  for  each  semester  hour, 

B. — Represents  superior  work,  valued  at  two  quality  points  for 
each  semester  hour. 

C. — Represents  average  work,  valued  at  one  quality  point  for  each 
semester  hour. 

Cr. — Indicates  that  a  course  for  which  no  accurate  grade  can  be 
given  has  been  passed  satisfactorily.  Such  a  course  is  not 
counted  when  quality-point  standing  is  calculated. 

D. — Represents  inferior  but  passing  work,  valued  at  0  quality 
points. 

F. — Indicates  failure  with  0  credits  and  minus  one  quality  point  for 
each  semester  hour.  Tliis  mark  cannot  be  removed  or  changed 
except  by  successfully  repeating  the  course  with  credit.  The 
hours  of  "F"  will  be  counted  in  figuring  quality  point  standing. 

W. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  semester.  A  student  cannot  at  any  time  after  registration 
withdraw  from  a  course  except  by  permission  from  the  Dean; 
after  the  third  week  of  the  semester,  permission  must  also  be 
secured  from  the  instructor  of  the  class. 

WF. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  failing  mark  after 
the  third  week.  The  mark  of  WF  carries  the  same  penalties 
as  those  for  the  mark  of  "F"  described  above. 

WP. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  passing  mark  after 
the  third  week. 

I. — Indicates  that  some  required  work  of  the  course  has  not  been 
completed.  An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must 
be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next  semester  if  the  student 
is  enrolled  for  that  term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I" 
must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  If  an  "I"  is  not  re- 
moved within  that  time  limit,  it  automatically  becomes  "F". 

A  student  who  does  not  take  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  will  be  given  temporary  registration  in  the  next  semester 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  If  all  arrangements  for  taking  final  exam- 
inations are  made  within  the  two  weeks,  the  temporary  registration 
will  become  a  permanent  registration.  If  arrangements  for  the  final 
examinations  are  not  made,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled 
at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks.  All  final  examinations  for  courses  which 
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are  pre-requisite  to  courses  in  which  the  student  may  be  enrolled 
the  next  semester,  must  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  two  weeks.  Failure 
in  any  of  these  prerequisite  courses  will  cancel  the  student's  enroll- 
ment in  an  advanced  course.  All  final  examinations  must  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  within  one  year  if  the  student  does 
not  register  for  that  semester. 

QUALITY  POINT  STANDING 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  quality  points  which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number 
of  semester  hours  for  which  he  has  registered  minus  the  number  of 
hours  of  Cr  on  his  record. 

HONOR  STUDENTS 

Union  College  recognizes  excellent  scholarship  in  two  ways  — 
the  dean's  list  and  graduation  with  honors.  During  the  academic 
year  full-time  students  with  a  cumulative  scholastic  standing  of  2.3 
are  placed  on  the  dean's  list  for  the  following  semester  and  have 
class  attendance  requirements  waived.  See  page  48  for  DEGREES 
WITH  DISTINCTION. 

PROBATION 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  "C"  work.  A  student  with  a 
standing  less  than  "C"  is  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the 
following  semester,  during  which  time  he  must  maintain  a  "C" 
average.  He  may  continue  in  college  on  probation  an  additional 
semester  if  his  work  shows  sufficient  improvement  to  indicate  his 
ability  to  succeed. 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

In  several  departments,  provision  is  made  for  allowing  courses 
outside  the  department  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor.  Such 
courses  are  termed  Inter-departmental  Courses.  They  are  governed 
by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  A  major  in  a  given  department  may  include  not  more  than 
three  Inter-departmental  Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not 
more  than  two  of  these  may  be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

2.  A  minor  may  include  not  more  than  two  Inter-departmental 
Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than  one  of  these 
may  be  taken  in  any  department. 

3.  The  student's  major  professor  must  give  permission  for  en- 
rollment in  any  Inter-departmental  Course  which  is  to  be  counted 
on  a  major  or  a  minor. 
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4.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  decide  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  wishes  a  given  Inter-departmental  Course  to 
be  counted.  This  decision  cannot  be  changed  after  registration  is 
completed. 

EXTENSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from  Union  College  must 
receive  permission  from  the  Dean  to  register  for  correspondence  or 
extension  courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded  unless  prior  arrange- 
ments are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of  study  shall  defer 
work  on  all  correspondence  and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for 
which  they  are  registered. 

Six  semester  hours  during  a  semester  are  considered  a  full  load 
for  persons  who  are  teaching. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  ex- 
tension work  done  in  one  academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the 
College.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  the  courses  in  a  major  may  be 
done  by  extension.  Not  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  ex- 
tension and  correspondence  credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension  or  correspondence 
may  be  accepted  during  the  Senior  year.  Students  with  sixty-four 
semester  hours  or  fewer  at  Union  may  offer  six  semester  hours  non- 
residence  in  the  last  thirty-six;  students  with  sixty-five  semester 
hours  or  more  may  offer  six  semester  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty- 
four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any  course  done  in  resi- 
dence cannot  be  removed  by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Union  College  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty  of  the  last  thirty-six 
must  be  earned  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  who  have 
earned  as  many  as  sixty-four  semester  hours  at  Union  College 
may  graduate  with  only  eighteen  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
earned  in  residence.  At  least  forty  semester  hours  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  1.00,  overall,  at  Union,  and  in  major 
and  minor  fields. 

3.  Pass  satisfactorily  the  Cooperative  Sophomore  tests.  This  should 
be  done  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Stu- 
dents with  irregular  schedules  resulting  from  transfer  from  other 
colleges  or  acceleration  should  take  the  examination  during  the 
period  most  nearly  approximating  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester. 
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Completion  of  the  following  general  liberal  arts  requirements: 

a.  Religion. — Two  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  during 
the  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  A  course  in  Philosophy  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  these. 

b.  Science  111,  112.  (Unless  completing  a  Science  major).  Eight 
semester  hours. 

c.  Philosophy  and  Psychology.   Three  semester  hours  each. 

d.  English   111,   112.   Six  semester  hours. 

e.  Literature.  Introduction  to  Literature  (for  Sophomore  students) 
or  American  or  English  Literature  (for  transfer  or  irregular 
students).  Six  semester  hours. 

f.  History  111  or  112  or  History  241  if  Junior  or  Senior  student. 
Three  semester  hours. 

g.  Political    Science   111,     Three  semester  hours. 
h.  Sociology  131.  Three  semester  hours. 

i.  Physical  Education. — Four  activity  courses,  during  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  Students  excused  from  these  by  a 
doctor's    certificate   must   take   Physical    Education   241. 

j.  Fine  Arts  (Music,  Art,  or  Drama)  or  Mathematics.  Two  or 
three  semester  hours. 

k.  Foreign  language. — Two  years  of  a  language  offered  by  the 
college  or  the  passing  of  a  proficiency  exam  in  one  of  these 
languages  at  the  second-year  college  level.  This  requirement  is 
waived  for  students  registering  to  meet  Kentucky  teacher  cer- 
tification and  for  students  with  an  area  in  Business. 

Students  who  have  had  foreign  language  in  High  School 
should  apply  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  with  regard  to 
placement. 

Completion  of  one  of  the  following: 

a.  One  major  and  two  minors.*  The  major  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  following  fields:  Art,  Biology,  Business,  Chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  History,  History  and  Political  Science, 
Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Sociology  and  Economics.  At 
least  nine  semester  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above 
must  be  earned  at  Union  in  the  major  field.  The  minors  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  above  fields  or  from  the  following:  Dra- 
matics, Economics,  Political  Science,  or  Psychology.  At  least 
six  semester  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be 
earned  at  Union  in  the  minor  field. 

b.  Courses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Provisional  Ele- 
mentary or  the  Provisional  High  School  certificates  as  issued 
by  the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education.  See  pages 
52  and  53. 


*The    requirements    for   majors    and    minors    are    listed    under   the   rei^pective   divisions 
of   instruction. 
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c.  An  area  in  Business,  English,  Music,  Science,  or  Social  Studies, 
plus  a  minor.  Education  courses  replace  the  minor  for  teachers. 
For  others,  the  minor  must  be  in  a  field  unrelated  to  the  area 
chosen. 

Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and  choosing  courses  is  always 
given  gladly.  However,  each  student  personally  is  responsible  for 
completing  all  requirements. 

Each  second  semester  Sophomore  student  will  be  required  to  take 
the  advanced  General  Education  tests,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
used  in  counseling  him  concerning  his  junior  and  senior  program. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  must  make  application  to  the  Edu- 
cation Division  Chairman  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education 
program  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

At  registration  Juniors  must  indicate  major  and  minor  fields  of 
study  on  forms  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  act  as  general  advisors  for  those  who  plan 
to  teach.  The  heads  of  departments  will  advise  in  the  teaching  fields 
and  are  advisors  to  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach. 

At  registration  each  Senior  must  specify  the  tentative  date  on 
which  he  expects  to  graduate. 


COMBINED  DEGREES 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year 
of  work  in  an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

1.  The  w^ork  in  the  professional  school  must  continue  the  cur- 
riculum in  which  the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College 
(prelaw,  predentistry,  premedicine,  etc.). 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum 
requirements  for  three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union  Col- 
lege (ninety  semester  hours  with  a  quality-point  standing  of  at  least 
1.00)  and  also  the  general  college  requirements  for  graduation,  in- 
cluding the   foreign   language  requirement. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum 
requirements  for  one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of  credits  at  the  end  of 
the  four  years  of  study  must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 


DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the  diplomas  of  the  stu- 
dents winning  them,  and  published  on  the  Commencement  program. 
There  are  three  grades  of  honors  designated  respectively:  cum  laude, 
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magna  cum  latide,  and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are  conferred 
at  graduation  upon  students  who  satisfy  the  follov/ing  conditions  of 
scholarship : 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned  an  average  standing  of  2.0  (or  B)  in  all  their  college  work. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students 
who  have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.5  in  all  their  college  work. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.8  in  all  their  college  work. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may  receive  general  honors 
on  completing  61  semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying  the 
conditions  of  scholarship  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  provided  they 
furnish  also  such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the  institution  from 
which  they  come  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  entitle 
them  to  becom.e  candidates  for  honors  under  the  regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  promote  dili- 
gence in  study  and  encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  of  Iota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on  May  26,  1936.  Mem- 
bership is  open  upon  election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  with 
honors. 

(b)  All  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their 
junior  year,  have  a  quality  point  standing  which  if  main- 
tained will  graduate  them  with  the  honor  of  magna  cum 
laude  and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  two  years  in 
residence  at  Union  College. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  College  maintains  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates 
and  other  students  who  terminate  their  college  training  with  the 
idea  of  seeking  employment.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  other  employers  seeking  college  trained  persons  to 
fill  positions  are  invited  to  visit  the  College  and  interview  applicants 
in  which  they  are  interested.  All  inquiries  from  those  employers  who 
cannot  or  prefer  not  to  come  to  the  campus  will  receive  prompt  and 
courteous  attention.  The  Placement  Service  is  prepared  to  give  full 
information  about  any  of  its  applicants. 
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THE  CURRICULA 

Students  should  plan  carefully  their  college  work,  keeping  in 
mind  the  general  requirements  for  degrees  and  their  vocational  or 
professional  interest.  The  Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  student's  Advisor, 
department  Heads  are  all  available  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  a 
balanced  program. 

Students  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or  professional  choice 
and  students  who  expect  to  enter  a  professional  school  which  requires 
a  general  college  education  are  urged  to  schedule  their  first  two  years 
work  from  the  following  program: 


Freshman  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English  111,  112 6  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Science  111,  112 8  Foreign  Language 6 

General  Psychology 3  Social    Studies    3 

Principles   of   Sociology 3  Fine  Arts  or  Mathematics  —  3 

Religion 3  History  and  Political  Science  6 

Physical  Education  Activities  2  Physical  Education  Activities  2 

Electives   7  Electives   6 

(Foreign   language,   mathemat- 
ics, American  History  of  Gov- 
ernment) 


The  pattern  of  courses  for  a  junior  or  a  senior  is  determined 
by  the  students'  choice  regarding  majors  and  minors. 


Curricula   for   various   objectives   are   outlined   in   detail   in   the 
Divisions  which   follow. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The   following  six  divisions  are  maintained  at  Union  College: 


I.  Education 


IV.  Religion  and  Philosophy 


Education 
Physical  Education 
Psychology  and  Guidance 

Religion 
Philosophy 

V.  Sciences 

II.  Fine  Arts 

Art 

Dramatics 
Music 
Speech 

Biology 
Chemistry 
General  Science 
Home  Economics 
Mathematics 
Physics 

VI.  Social  Studies 

11.  Languages 

English 
Journalism 
French 
German 

Business 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Political  Science 

Sociology 

The  divisions,  with  a  detailed  description  of  course  offerings,  are 
listed  in  the  order  given  above  in  the  following  pages.  The  courses  are 
numbered  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  at  a  glance  the  level  of  the  course. 
Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  200-299  for 
sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  400-499  for  seniors. 


I 
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DIVISION  I:  EDUCATION 

1.  Education.     3.  Phychology  and  Guidance.    2.  Physical  Education. 

APPLICATION  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.— Formal  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  must  be  filed 
with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  These  applications  will  be  acted 
on  by  a  Committee  on  Teacher  Education  composed  of  the  Dean, 
Members  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Head  of  the  stu- 
dent's major  department.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from 
the  office  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Graduates  of  Union  College  who  meet  the  requirements  can  se- 
cure one  of  the  following  teaching  certificates  issued  by  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Education: 

1.  Provisional  High  School  Certificate. 

2.  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate. 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  PROVISIONAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE 

A.  Minimum  General  Eequirements 

1.  English    12  sem.  hrs. 

2.  Health,  Phys.  Ed.,  and  Safety 6  sem.hrs. 

a.  Health  Education  (3  hrs.) 

b.  Recreation  Leadership  (3  hrs.) 

3.  Group  or  Field  Requirements 27  sem.  hrs. 

The  completion  of  the  Requirements  for  Gradua- 
tion, listed  on  page  46,  is  approved  by  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Department  of  Education  as  satis- 
factory. 

B.  Teaching  Fields 

1.  Two  majors   (24  semester  hours  each)   or 

2.  One  major  and  two  minors   (24,  18,  18)  or 

3.  One   major    and    one   minor   totaling   48    semester 
hours  (54  when  English  is  included  as  a  major)  or 

4.  An  area  of  concentration  (semester  hours  required 
vary  with  the  field  chosen.) 

C.  Professional  Preparation:  22  Semester  Hours 

1.  Student  Teaching 10  sem.  hrs. 

2.  Other  professional  courses 12  sem.  hrs. 

a.  Child  Growth  and  Development  (3  hrs.) 
or  Adolescent  Growth  and  Dev.  (3  hrs.) 
or  Educational   Psychology   (3  hrs.) 

b.  Fundamentals  of  Secondary  Education  (6  hrs.) 

c.  Organization     and     Administration     of     Public 
Schools  (3  hrs.) 

D.  Completion  of  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 
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PROVISIONAL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE 
Freshman  Year 


Sem. 
First  Semester  ^rs. 

Eng.  Ill  College  Reading 3 

Sci  111  Biological  Science  or 

Sci.    112    Physical    Science 4 

Psy.  Ill  General  Psychology  or 

Soc.  131  Principles  of  Soc 3 

Religion   3 

Hist.  Ill  or  112  American 3 

Phys.  Ed.  Activities 1 


Second  Semest&r  Hra. 

Eng.  112   College  Writing 3 

Sci.   112   Physical   Science  or 

Sci.   Ill   Biological   Science 4 

Soc.  131  Prin.  of  Sociology  or 
Psy.  Ill  General  Psychology.  3 

P.S.  Ill  American  Govt. 3 

Art  132  Art  Appreciation 2 

Phys.    Ed.    Activities 1 


Sophomore  Year 

Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Art  261  Elementary  Crafts__  2  Music  191  Introduction 3 

Sociology  elective 3  P.E.  221  Health  Education—  3 

Introduction  to  Literature 3  Introduction  to  Literature 3 

Psy.  251  Child  Growth  Educ.  251  Fundamentals  Ele- 

&  Development 3  mentary  Education 4 

Geog.   221   Principles  or  Educ.   261   Methods  Teaching 

Math  101  Basic  Mathematics-  3  Arithmetic 3 

P.E.  261  P.E.  in  Elementary  Phys.  Ed.  Activities 1 

School 2 

Phys.  Ed.  Activities 1 


Junior  Year 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

Eng.  355  Children's  Lit. 3 

Sci.  351  Science  for  Tchrs 4 

Music  373   Elementary 

School    Music 3 

Educ.  361  Methods 

Teaching  Reading 3 

Social    Studies   elective   or 

Geog.  221  Principles 3 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

Art  362  Public  School  Art 2 

Psy.  211  Educational  Psych. 

or 
Psy.  252  Adolescent  Psych.  __  3 

English  elective 3 

Social    Studies    elective 3 

Principles  of  Nutrition 3 

Religion 3 


Senior  Year* 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Philosophy    3 

Electives    12 

*  Semester   schedules   may   be 
reversed. 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

Educ.  431  Fundamentals  Ele- 
mentary Education 6 

Educ.  473  Student  Teaching_10 
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1.  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  251.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  This 
basic  course  for  elementary  teachers  is  concerned  principally 
with  general  problems  of  school  organization  and  management. 
Educational  objectives  and  a  philosophy  of  education  are  de- 
veloped. Guidance  records  and  reports,  routine,  grouping  and 
pupil  progress,  attendance,  motivation  are  some  of  the  problems 
studied  through  directed  observations,  class  discussions,  reports, 
and  readings. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  111  or  251. 

Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

EDUCATION    261.     METHODS   OF  TEACHING   ARITHMETIC.   A   study  of 
the    subject   matter,    teaching   materials,    and    methods    for   the 
elementary  grades. 
Prerequisite:    Satisfactory  standing  on  a  standardized  arithmetic 
test. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

EDUCATION    351.     FUNDAMENTALS    OF    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION.    The 

chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
methods  and  materials  of  the  modern  curriculum  through  direct- 
ed observation  and  study.  Experiences  of  children  in  the  fields 
of  the  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts  (except  Reading),  Science, 
and  the  Creative  Arts  are  explored  and  evaluated.  The  con- 
struction of  a  unit  plan  as  an  example  of  an  integrated  program 
is  a  major  project  of  the  course.  Limited  to  students  who  have 
had  three  years  teaching  experience  and  a  scholastic  standing 
of  1.00  or  above  at  Union  and  overall. 
Four  semester  hours.  Summer. 

EDUCATION  361.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  READING.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  current 
practices  in  teaching  children  to  read.  The  selection  of  materials 
and  methods  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  children  is  studied. 
Observations  acquaint  the  student  with  the  application  of  these 
techniques  at  different  grade  levels. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

EDUCATION  371.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  This  course  deals  with  the  total  school  system.  It 
emphasizes  the  study  and  understanding  of  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  the  organization  and  administration  of  school  systems. 
It  calls  for  the  study  of  the  functions  of  education  in  a  democ- 
racy. Audio-Visual  Education  and  Safety  receive  attention. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  111. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 
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EDUCATION  431.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  This 
course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  professional  labora- 
tory experiences.  It  is  taken  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
semester  in  which  student  teaching  is  done.  Major  emphasis  is  on 
orientation  into  school  and  community,  and  an  exploration  of  the 
curriculum  as  it  relates  to  these. 
Prerequisite:  Scholastic  standing  of  1.00  at  Union  and  overall 
Education  251. 

Six  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semester.  No  late  registration. 

EDUCATION  441.  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION.  (Also  Psychology 441 ). 
This  course  deals  with  the  nature  and  function  of  measurement 
and  evaluation  in  education.  A  study  of  the  instruments  and 
techniques  available  for  evaluating  abilities,  aptitudes,  personal- 
ity traits,  and  interests  will  be  made.  The  development  of  teacher- 
made  evaluative  instruments  will  be  given  special  emphasis.  The 
application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance 
is  to  be  stressed. 

Three    semester   hours.    First   semester,    alternate   years.    Offered   in 
1960-61. 

EDUCATION  451.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  This 
course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  of  secondary  education  to 
understand  the  generally  accepted  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools.  This  course  is  to  be  taken  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  under- 
taken. It  calls  for  a  study  of  the  problems  of  classroom  manage- 
ment, instructional  materials,  instructional  planning,  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  evaluation  of  teaching  results.  The 
use  of  community  agencies  as  related  to  the  improvement  of 
teaching,  and  actual  experience  in  observing  and  working  with 
adolescents  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  111  or  211.  Scholastic  standing  of  1.00  at 
Union  and  overall. 

Six  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

EDUCATION  471,  472.  SUPERVISED  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEM- 
TARY  SCHOOL.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  teaching  techniques  necessary  for  successful  classroom  man- 
agement in  the  elementary  school  by  giving  him  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  all  activities  engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher. 
Student  teaching  is  done  in  cooperating  public  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  an  approved  critic  teacher.  A  student  is  expected 
to  keep  his  class  load  to  a  minimum  during  the  period  of  his 
student  teaching.  Applications  should  be  made  at  least  one  se- 
mester in  advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Limited 
to  students  who  have  had  three  years  teaching  experience. 
Prerequisites :  Completion  of  ( 1 )  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
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with  an  overall  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above,  this  to  in- 
clude a  quality  point  standing  of  1.00  or  above  on  all  work  done 
at  Union  College  and  in  professional  courses.  (2)  four  semester 
hours  of  Fundamentals  of  Elementary  Education,  (3)  one  se- 
mester of  residence  study  at  Union  College.  (4)  Approval  by 
Committee  on  Teacher  Education. 
Four  semester  hours  each.  First  and  second  semesters. 

EDUCATION  473.  SUPERVISED  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  laboratory 
experiences  in  working  with  children,  teachers  and  others  in 
school  and  community  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  class- 
room teacher.  It  is  taken  during  the  same  semester  as  Education 
431.  The  student  will  spend  a  full  day  engaged  in  a  wide  variety 
of  activities  under  supervision  for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks. 
He  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  community  in  which  the  student 
teaching  is  done  and  to  participate  fully  in  all  activities  which 
a  regular  teacher  would  be  expected  to  do.  Transportation  to  and 
from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Application  should  be  made  at  least 
one  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done. 
Prerequisite:  Education  251  and  431.  Scholastic  standing  of  1.00  at 
Union  and  overall. 

Ten  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

EDUCATION  481.  SUPERVISED  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the 
skills  essential  to  successful  classroom  procedures  in  the  high 
school  by  giving  the  student  teacher  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  all  the  usual  activities  engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher 
for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks.  It  is  to  be  taken  the  same 
semester  as  Education  451.  Supervised  student  teaching  in  the 
secondary  school  is  to  be  done  in  the  local  public  schools  and  in 
other  aflfiliated  public  schools.  Students  should  make  themselves 
available  to  do  this  work  in  off-campus  centers.  Transportation 
to  and  from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while 
there  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Applications  for  this  work 
should  be  made  at  least  one  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
teaching  is  to  be  done. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  (1)  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
with  an  overall  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above,  this  to  in- 
clude a  quality  point  standing  of  1.00  or  above  on  all  work  done 
at  Union  College,  in  professional  courses,  and  in  major  and  minor 
fields,  (2)  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  core 
curriculum  and  in  the  subject  fields  in  which  student  teaching 
is  to  be  done,  (3)  three  semester  hours  in  Child  Growth  and 
Development,  Educational  or  Adolescent  Psychology,  (4)  one 
semester  of  residence  at  Union  College,   (5)   Approval  by  Com- 
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mittee   on   Teacher   Education.     Applicants  for  this  work  must 
also  meet  acceptable  standards  as  to  health,  use  of  English,  per- 
sonality, and  professional  attitude. 
Ten  semester  houi-s.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

EDUCATION  495.  ADVANCED  READINGS  IN  EDUCATION.  This  course 
is  open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who 
wish  to  do  intensive  reading  in  a  specific  area  of  the  student's 
interest.  Students  meet  twice  a  week  for  exchange  of  ideas  and 
counsel  with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisites:  Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

One  to  three  semester  hours. 


2.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required  to  register  for  one 
activity  course  each  semester.  These  courses  are  numbered  from  111- 
216  and  include  seasonal  sports  for  both  men  and  women.  Students 
who  are  excused  from  activity  classes  by  a  Doctor's  certificate  must 
take  Physical   Education  241. 

Juniors  and  seniors  are  urged  to  continue  activity  in  Physical 
Education  courses  311-416  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  physical 
fitness  and  for  recreation.  A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of 
credit  earned  in  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
These  cannot  be  included  in  the  major  or  the  minor. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  a 
secondary  school  in  Kentucky  are  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  complete  certain  courses  in  physical  education.  Courses 
required  for  elementary  school  certificates  are  Physical  Education  221 
and  261.  For  secondary  school  certificates  the  required  courses  are 
Physical  Education  221  and  321. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  which 
must  include  P.E.  361,  413,  and  at  least  one  additional  course 
numbered  above  300,  plus  four  hours  of  activity. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours,  which  must 
include  six  hours  chosen  from  courses  numbered  above  300,  in 
addition  to  four  hours  of  activity. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  111,  112.    ACTIVITIES   FOR   MEN.  Required  of  all 
211,  212.    freshmen  and  sophomores. 
311,  312. 
411,  412. 

One  semester  hour  each. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  115,  116.    ACTIVITIES  FOR  WOMEN.  Required  of 
215.  216.    all   freshmen   and   sophomores. 
315.  316. 
415,  416. 

One  semester  hour  each. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  131.  BEGINNING  SWIMMING  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  This  course  can  be  substituted  for  any  one  of  the  re- 
quired Activities  courses. 

One  semester  hour.  Each  semester. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    191.     FOLK    DANCING    FOR    MEN   AND  WOMEN. 

This   course   may   be   substituted   for   any   one   of   the   required 
Activities  courses. 
One  semester  hour.  Each  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  192.     SOCIAL  DANCING  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

This    course   may   be   substituted   for   any   one   of   the   required 

Activities  courses. 
One  semester  hour.  Each  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  221.  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  (Also  Home  Economics 
221).  This  course  reviews  the  basic  body  functions  and  covers  the 
principles  and  essentials  of  personal,  community,  and  school 
health.  Necessary  for  certification  for  all  teachers. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  231.  ADVANCED  SWIMMING  AND  DIVING  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  proficient 
in  swimming. 

One  semester  hour.  Each  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  241.  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION.  This  course  is  a  study  of  problems,  systems,  and 
development  of  Physical  education. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  255.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS  FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  theory  and 
practice  employed  in  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  golf,  handball, 
and  other  recreational  sports. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  256.  MINOR  SPORTS  FOR  MEN.  This  course  is 
designed    to    teach    skills    and    knowledge    of    soccer,    volleyball, 
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Softball,  and  touch  football.  Much  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the   methods   of   teaching   from   a   physical   education  viewpoint. 
Two   semester  hours.   Second   semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  261.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS.  This  course  deals  with  methods  of  teaching  chil- 
dren singing  games,  hunting  games,  athletic  games,  story  games, 
rhythmical  and  posture  exercises.  Class  meets  three  times  per 
week. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  281.  TUMBLING  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  This 
course  is  directed  particularly  toward  physical  fiitness  develop- 
ment. It  is  designed  for  majors  in  physical  education  with  em- 
phasis on  methods  and  materials  for  teaching. 

Two  semester  hours.   First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  291.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
DANCE.  This  course  presents  an  analysis  of  interrelationship  of 
various  dance  forms  as  elementary  rhythms,  folk,  square,  social, 
and  modern  dance.  Methods  of  integrating  these  forms  into  a 
well-balanced  dance  curriculum  will  be  stressed. 

Two  semester  hours.   First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  317.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
INTRAMURALS.  A  study  of  problems  involved  in  planning,  organiz- 
ing, and  directing  a  coordinated  program  of  intramural  activities. 
Attention  is  given  to  units,  time,  activities,  points,  awards,  rules, 
finances,  publicity,  co-recreation,  and  other  administration  prob- 
lems. 

Three  semester  hours.   First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  321.  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP.  (Also  Sociology 
321).  A  methods  course  of  organizing  and  conducting  playground 
games,  social  games  and  the  development  of  leadership  in  rec- 
reational work.  It  is  designed  to  aid  students  going  into  the 
teaching  field.  Christian  service,  social  service,  or  municipal 
recreation  work.  It  also  meets  one  of  the  requirements  for  teach- 
er certification.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  361.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS.  The  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  both  grade  school  and  high  school  departments, 
the  relationship   to  other  school  divisions,  and  the  problems  of 
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facilities,  equipment,  management,  finances  and  budget  making. 
Prerequisites:   Junior  or  senior  standing  and   Physical  Education 
major.  Also  Physical  Education  241. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  413.  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  (Also  Biology  413). 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  systems  of  the  human  body.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  divided  into  three  principal  units:  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, and  Kinesiology. 
Prerequisite :  Science  111,  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.    Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  422.    SCOUTING,  CAMPING,  AND  CAMP  CRAFTS. 

This  course  will  deal  with  activities  that  pertain  to  scoutmaster 
training  and  youth  group  leadership.  It  will  consist  of  leadership 
training,  program  planning,  group  dynamics,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  outdoor  camping  skills.  A  weekend  trip  will  be  included. 
One  semester  hour.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  431.  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ATHLETIC 
INJURIES.  This  course  deals  with  all  types  of  injuries  that  may 
occur  in  physical  education  classes  and  varsity  athletics. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  435,  436.  TEAM  SPORTS  FOR  WOMEN.  These 
courses  are  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  techniques 
employed  in  field  hockey,  speedball,  basketball,  volleyball,  and 
Softball.  They  are  designed  for  women  majoring  in  physical  edu- 
cation. Special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  coaching  and 
officiating. 

Two  semester  hours  each.  First  and  second  semesters. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  451,  452.  TEAM  SPORTS  FOR  MEN.  These  courses 
are  designed  to  prepare  physical  education  majors  for  the  teach- 
ing of  football,  baseball,  track,  and  basketball  with  emphasis  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  techniques  of  the  sports. 

Two  semester  hours  each.  First  and  second  semesters. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  491.    SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  course  will  give  an  opportunity  to  senior  students  to  gain 

experience  in  directing  activity  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor. 
One  semester  hour. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  495.  PROBLEMS  IN   HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION.   This  course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  who 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  physical 
education. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor. 

Credit  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 


3.  PSYCHOLOGY,  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 
Requirements  for  a  minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY  111.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  This  course  will  be  a 
brief  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  Psychology.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  make  his  adjustment  to  his  environ- 
ment. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

PSYCHOLOGY  211.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  This  course  is  de- 
vised especially  for  the  students  who  plan  to  teach.  It  is  an  in- 
troductory course  in  Educational  Psychology:  a  study  of  psychol- 
ogy and  mental  development,  intelligence  and  aptitudes,  methods 
of  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  learning  process, 
transfer  of  traming,  and  other  factors  that  may  affect  one  in 
his  total  growth,  development,  and  adjustment. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  111. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PSYCHOLOGY  251.  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (Also  Homa 
Economics  251).  A  scientific  study  of  the  child  in  all  his  aspects 
of  growth  and  development  from  birth  to  adolescence.  Exper- 
iences with  children  at  varying  stages  of  development  and  a 
comprehensive  case  study  of  an  individual  child  are  major  acti- 
vities of  the  course. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PSYCHOLOGY  251.    A,    B,   C.    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORY.    This 

course,  planned  for  in-service  teachers,  involves  the  direct  study 
of  children.  Each  participant  gathers  a  wide  body  of  information 
about  an  individual,  presents  the  accumulating  data  from  time 
to  time  to  the  study  group  for  criticism  and  group  analysis,  and 
writes  an  interpretation  of  the  dynamics  underlying  the  child's 
learning,  behavior,  and  development. 
Two  semester  hours  each.  Each  unit  requires  one  school  year. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  252.  ADOLESCENT  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  This 
course  will  be  a  continuation  of  Psychology  251.  It  will  include 
a  careful  study  of  the  individual  from  the  early  adolescent  stage 
to  maturity.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  behavior  and 
the  growth  development  of  the  individual.  His  relationship  to 
the  group  will  also  be  considered.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
character  development  and  adjustment  in  the  home,  school, 
business  and  society. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PSYCHOLOGY  311.  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE.  (Also  Sociology  311). 
This  is  a  general  basic  course  for  people  whose  chosen  vocations 
are  such  that  they  will  expect  to  give  at  least  a  part  of  their  time 
to  the  guidance  and  counseling  of  other  people.  This  might  in- 
clude teachers,  ministers,  social  workers,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  role  of  guidance,  methods 
of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  techniques  in- 
volved in  helping  people  to  solve  their  life  problems.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  ^idance  tech- 
niques. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PSYCHOLOGY  331.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Also  Sociology  331).  A  study 
of  the  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis  of 
the  course  is  on  the  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  It 
aims  to  help  the  individual  adjust  to  the  various  groups  with 
which  he  may  wish  to  affiliate  himself  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help 
to  mold  group  thought  and  action. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in  1959- 
60. 

PSYCHOLOGY  431.  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  (Also  Sociology  431.)  Factors  de- 
termining the  development  of  personality  in  the  individual,  prin- 
cipals of  mental  health  and  problems  involved  in  the  dynamics 
of  human  adjustment. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PSYCHOLOGY  441.    MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION.   (See  Education  441 ). 
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DIVISION  II:  FINE  ARTS 

1.  Art     2.  Dramatics     3.  Music     4.  Speech 

1.    ART 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  ART.  Twenty-four  Semester  hours, 
including  ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  322,  373,  374  and  491 
(Senior  Exhibit).  Art  majors  will  be  required  to  present  an 
exhibition  of  their  work  in  their  senior  year. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS.  Thirty 
semester  hours  which  must  include  ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  261- 
321,  322,  361,  362,  373,  374,  and  491   (Senior  Exhibit). 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR  A  MINOR   IN  ART.    Eighteen  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  374. 


ART  MAJOR 


Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

Art   141,   142   6 

English   111,   112   6 

Psychology  111  3 

Sociology  131 3 

History  111  or  112 3 

Science    111,    112    8 

Physical   Education   2 


Sophomore  Year  Hrs. 

Art  241,  242 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Political  Science  111 3 

Religion 3 

Physical    Education   2 

Electives    (in  minors  selected)  6 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Art  321,   322   4 

Art   373,   374   6 

Foreign   Language 6 

Religion 3 

Electives    (in  minors 
selected)    14 


Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Senior  Exhibit    (emphasis 
in  a  chosen  medium) 2 

Philosophy    3 

Electives  (in  minors 
selected)     27 
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ART  MAJOR  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
(One  major  and  one  minor  totaling  48  semester  hours) 

Sem.  Stsa. 

F  reshman  Year  Hrs.  Sophomore  Year  H"- 

Art  141,   142   6  Art  241,  242   6 

Englisxi   111,   112   6  Art  261 2 

Psychology  111   3  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Sociology  131 3  Political  Science  111 3 

History  111   or  112 3  Religion 3 

Science  111,  112 8  Physical    Education 2 

Physical  Education 2  Health  Education 3 

Electives   (in  minor  selected)  8 

Sem.  Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs.  Senior  Yea/r  Hpb. 

Art   321,   322   4  Senior   Exhibit    (emphasis  in 

Art  361,   362   4  a  chosen  medium) 2 

Art  373,   374 6  Philosophy 3 

Religion 3  Student  Teaching 10 

Recreational  Leadership 3  Fundamentals  of  Secondary 

Org.  &  Adm.  Public  Schools 3  Education    6 

Psychology  211,  251  or  252  __  3  Electives    11 

Electives   (in  minor  selected)   6 

ART  132.  ART  APPRECIATION.  An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  art 
and  its  relationship  to  our  personal,  home,  and  community  life 
today. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ART  141,  142.  ART  FUNDAMENTALS.  A  study  of  design  principles 
through  experimentation  with  media  and  techniques,  and  the 
application  of  design  to  different  projects.  Drawing  from  still 
life  and  the  model  in  crayon,  charcoal,  pen,  and  brush.  Intro- 
duction to  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  anatomy.  Study  of 
basic  alphabets  v/ith  application  to  poster  problems.  Introduction 
to  painting  composition,  using  tempera  paints. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

ART  191.  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  (Also  Science  191.)  This 
elementary  course  in  drafting  stresses  the  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  orthographic  projections,  pictorial  representations, 
working  drawings,  and  tracings.  Laboratory  periods  to  be  ar- 
ranged (May  be  counted  as  an  art  elective  only  by  art  majors 
interested  in  interior  or  industrial  design.) 

Three   semester   hours.    First   semester. 
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ART  241.     PAINTING:  OIL.  Painting  from  still  life  and  the  model;  land- 
scape painting.  Emphasis  on  the  creative  approach. 
Prerequisites:  Art  141  and  142. 
Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ART  242.    PAINTING:  WATERCOLOR.  Indoor  and  outdoor  painting  using 
gouache  and  transparent  watercolor  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  Art  141  and  142. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ART  261.  ELEMENTARY  CRAFTS.  Work  in  a  variety  of  craft  processes 
and  materials,  including  paper,  plaster,  clay,  papier  mache,  book- 
binding, and  simple  weaving.  An  introduction  to  supplementary 
art  activities  for  the  public  school  art  program  or  for  individual 
enjoyment. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ART  321,  322.    SCULPTURE.  An  introduction  to  three-dimensional  design 
and    sculptural    techniques.    Work    in    plaster,    clay,    wood,    and 
stone;  simple  casting  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Art  321  a  prerequisite 
for  Art  322. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

ART  352.     INTERIOR  DECORATION.   (Also  Home  Economics  352.)   The  course 

includes    a   study   of   color,   line   and   texture   as   used   to   create 

effective   interiors  suited  to  modem  living.   Includes  a  study  of 

period  interiors.  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two-hour  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  141. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ART  361.    ART  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  An  introduction  to  meth- 
ods of  teaching  art  on  the  secondary  level.  Problems  in  the  plan- 
ning of  teaching  units  supplemented  by  readings  in  the  literature 
of  the  field. 
Prerequisites:  Art  major,  Art  262. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

ART  362.    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART.  An  introduction  to  children's  art  and 
methods  of  teaching  art  in  the  elementary  grades.  Problems  in 
a  variety  of  media  to  develop  individual  skills  and  to  stimulate 
the  planning  of  creative  art  activities  for  children. 
Prereqxdsites:  Art  132  and  2G1. 

Two  semester  hours.   Second   semester. 
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ART  373.  HISTORY  OF  ART:  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  pre- 
historic times  up  to  the  High  Renaissance. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ART  374.  HISTORY  OF  ART:  RENAISSANCE  TO  MODERN.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

ART  431.  PRINTMAKING.  An  introduction  to  linoleum  and  wood  block 
wood  engraving,  printing,  and  seriography,  (silkscreen  printing). 
Prerequisites:  Art  141  and  142. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 

ART  491.  SENIOR  EXHIBIT.  Individual  creative  work  in  a  chosen  medium, 
leading  to  a  one-man  exhibit  emphasizing  this  special  field.  A 
wide  variety  of  work  in  other  media  is  to  be  included  as  well. 
Prerequisites:  Art  major,  senior. 

Two  semester  hours.  Either  semester.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 


2.  DRAMA 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

DRAMA  131.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATRE.  This  course  is  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  principles  underlying  the 
production  of  drama  and  stresses  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  social  and  community  living.  It  presents  the  origin 
and  development  of  theatrical  presentation,  outlines  forms  and 
trends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

DRAMA  231,  232.  PLAY  PRODUCTION.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer 
study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design,  costuming,  and  make-up 
as  well  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  production  in  all  its 
phases.  Teachers  and  religious  workers  will  be  helped  with  the 
problem  of  selection  and  presentation  of  dramatic  materials. 
Practical  experience  is  gained  by  working  with  the  productions 
of  the  college  dramatic  groups,  and  periodic  lab  work  in  produc- 
tion is  offered. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  131. 

Three  semester  hours  each  semester. 
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DRAMA  251.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ACTING.  An  approach  to  the  tech- 
niques of  acting  by  class-room  production  of  scenes  from  plays 
and  pubHc  production  of  one-act  plays.  Problems  of  character- 
building  and  pi-ojecting  are  particularly  emnhasized.  and  the 
coordination  of  physical  action  and  vocal  interpretation  stressed. 
Prerequisites:  Speech  131,  Drama  131, 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

DRAMA  301.  SURVEY  OF  DRAMA.  (Also  English  301.)  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  study  of  drama  forms  or  types,  dramatic  modes,  and 
dramatic  values  from  Greek  to  present-day  productions.  A  back- 
ground of  the  history  of  the  plays,  plajrwrights,  times,  theaters, 
origin,  and  occasion  of  production  is  developed. 
Prerequisite:   Sophomore  English  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

DRAMA  371.  SHAKESPEARE.  (Also  English  371.)  This  course  includes  a 
brief  study  of  Shakespearean  theatre,  a  rapid  survey  of  all 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  detailed  and  critical  studies  of  out- 
standing examples  of  his  comedies,  tragedies  and  histories.  The 
class  will  select  the  plays  for  group  study,  and  each  student  will 
also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  play  for  individual 
study. 
Prerequisite:   Sophomore   English  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 

DRAMA  392.  PLAYWRITING.  (Also  English  392.)  An  introduction  to  play- 
writing  as  a  craft.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
construction  of  a  one-act  play,  and  all  students  will  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  writing  technique  of  the  full  length  play. 
No  Prerequisite. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Second  semester. 
Offered  in  1960-61. 

DRAMA   481.     CONTEMPORARY    DRAMA.    (Also    English   481.)    A   study   of 
drama   from    Ibsen   to   present   day   dramatists.   The   study  will 
include  British,  Continental,  and  American  play^vrights. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 
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3.  MUSIC 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  four  year  curriculum  in  one  of  the  following 
major  fields: 

APPLIED  MUSIC  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SACRED  MUSIC 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  MUSIC.  Depending  upon  the 
specific  major  field,  from  fifty  to  sixty-eight  semester  hours  as  out- 
lined in  the  curriculum  listing.  Included  in  this  total  are  eight  semes- 
ters of  study  in  the  major  field  of  applied  music  and  a  minimum  of 
four  semesters  of  study  in  the  minor  field  of  applied  music,  with 
enough  piano  to  insure  competency.  Participation  in  both  Orchestra 
and  Choir  is  required  of  all  music  majors  for  a  minimum  of  two 
years,  and  for  Music  Education  majors  throughout  the  college  course, 
but  the  credit  received  does  not  apply  on  the  major. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  MUSIC.  Eighteen  semester  hours, 
including:  Music  193,  194,  161,  162;  and  four  semesters  of  applied 
music  in  one  field  with  enough  piano  to  insure  competency. 

CERTIFICATES.  All  requirements  for  the  Twelve  grade  special 
certificate  (Area  in  Music)  or  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate 
are  met  by  the  Music  Education  Curricula. 


MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  identical  for  all  music 
majors,  except  as  noted  for  music  education  majors. 


Freshman  Year             Hrs.  Sophomore  Year  Hrs. 

Theory 8           Theory 8 

Applied  Music 6            Applied  Music 6 

Music  193,   194 4           Introduction  to  Literature 6 

English   111,   112 6  Foreign  Language  or 

Psychology  111 3  History  and  Political  Science*  6 

Religion 3            General  Science 8 

Physical    Education 2            Physical  Education 2 


'=  Music   Educaticm  major 
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Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Form  and  Analysis 4 

Applied  Music 6 

Foreign  Lang-uage 6 

Sociology  131 3 

History  and  Political  Science  6 

Religion 3 

Electives   3 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Music  History 6 

Applied  Music 6 

Counterpoint 4 

Music  473,  474*   3 

Philosophy    3 

Electives 7  or  10 

*Voice    Majors 


SACRED  MUSIC 
(Concentrafion  in  organ   or  voice) 


Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Form  and  Analysis 4 

Applied  Music 6 

Music  473,  474 3 

Sacred  Music  Literature 3 

Music  in   the   Church 3 

Service  Playing* 2 

Foreign  Language 6 

Sociology  131 3 

History  241 3 

*Not  required  for  concentra- 
tion in  voice. 


Senior  Yec/r  Hrs. 

Music  History 6 

Applied  Music 6 

Console  Conducting* (2) 

Oratorio  and   Sacred 

Song** (3) 

Political  Science  111 3 

Philosophy    3 

Religion 3 

Electives    4  or  5 

*  Concentration  in  organ 
**  Concentration   in   voice 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Area;  12  grade  certificate  and/or  Provisional  High  School  certificate) 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Form  and  Analysis 4 

Applied  Music 4 

Music  373,   374 6 

Music  473,  474   3 

Religion 3 

Psychology  211,  251,  or  252     3 

Sociology  131 3 

Education  251 4 


Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Applied  Music 2 

Philosophy 3 

Recreational  Leadership 3 

Health  Education 3 

Education  371 3 

Education    451    6 

Student  Teaching 10 


Note:  For  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  only,  Education 
251  and  Music  373  are  not  required  but  an  additional  2  semes- 
ter hours  of  applied  music  and  5  semester  hours  electives  are 
required. 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

MUSIC  101,  102.  ORGAN.  Gleason,  Method  of  Organ  Playing;  hymn 
playing;  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Bach,  Liturgical 
Year;  shorter  pieces  such  as  Karg-Elert,  Chorale  Improvisations; 
Vierne,  Twenty-four  Pieces  in  Free  Style.  Two  lessons  per  week. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  201.  202.  ORGAN.  Continued  work  in  Gleason,  Method  of  Or- 
gan Playing;  Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  and  chorale 
preludes;  pre-Bach  composers  from  Bonnet,  Historical  Organ 
Recitals,  Vol.  I;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck,  Cantabile 
and  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation;  contemporary  composers. 

Une  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  301,  302.  ORGAN.  Bach,  Sonatas,  large  preludes  and  fugues 
such  as  B  Minor,  A  Minor;  compositions  by  earlier  composers; 
Hindemith,  Sonatas;  compositions  by  contemporary  French  com- 
posers, Messiaen,  Allain,  Langlais. 

One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  401,  402.  ORGAN.  Bach,  Sonatas,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G 
Major,  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  C  Major,  Passacaglia  and  Fugue; 
Franck,  Chorales;  Messiaen,  La  Nativite,  L'Ascension;  com- 
positions by  Sowerby,  Karg-Elert,  Handel,  Vierne,  Langlais, 
Dupre,  and  others. 

One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  1,  2.   PIANO.  Fundamental  training  for  students  not  sufficiently 

prepared  to  study  at  college  level.  Two  lessons  per  week. 
No  college  credit. 

MUSIC  111,  112.  PIANO.  Basic  technique  stressed.  Compositions  used 
from  all  periods  of  music  according  to  the  abilities  of  each  stu- 
dent. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  211,  212.    PIANO.  Continuation  of  Music  111,  112. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  311,  312.    PIANO.  Continuation  of  Music  211,  212  with  added 

emphasis  on  interpretation  and  performance. 
One,  two  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  411.  412.    PIANO.  Continuation  of  Music  311,  312. 
One,  tvro,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 
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MUSIC   11,    12,    VOICE.   Fundamental  training  for  students  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  study  at  college  level.  Two  lessons  per  week. 
No  college  credit. 

MUSIC  121,  122.  VOICE.  Principles  of  posture,  breathing,  tone  focus, 
diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation.  Repertoire:  songs  in  Eng^ 
lish;  songs  of  old  Italian  and  French  masters;  folk  songs.  Two 
lessons  per  week. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  221,  222.    VOICE.  Continuation  of  Music  121,  122. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  321,  322.  VOICE.  Advanced  technical  problems.  Repertoire: 
German  lieder;  French,  English,  and  American  art  songs;  opera 
and   oratorio  arias;   contemporary  song  literature. 

One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  421,  422.   VOICE.  Continuation  of  Music  321,  322. 
One,  two  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  131,   132.  VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  'CELLO,  BASS.  Private  lessons  are  off- 
ered in  the  string  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Stress  is  placed 
on   technique    of    performance    leading   toward    the   teaching   of 
private  and  class  lessons.  Two  lessons  per  week- 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  231.  232.    VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  "CELLO,  BASS.  Continuation  of  Music 

131,  132. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  331,   332.  VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  'CELLO.   BASS.  Continuation  of  Music 

231,  232. 
One,  two,  or  thi-ee  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  431.  432.    VIOLIN.  VIOLA.  'CELLO,  BASS.  Continuation  of  Music 

331,  332. 
One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  141.  142.  WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  Private  lessons  are  offered  in 
the  wind  instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra.  Stress  is  placed 
on  technique  of  performance  leading  toward  the  teaching  of 
private  and  class  lessons.  Two  lessons  per  week. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 
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MUSIC  241,  242.  WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  Continuation  of  Music  141,  142. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  341,  342.   WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  Continuation  of  Music  241,  242. 
One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  441,  442.  WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  Continuation  of  Music  341,  342. 
One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  171,   172     STRING    INSTRUMENTS.    (See    Music    Education) 
271,  272 

MUSIC  173,   174     BRASS    INSTRUMENTS.    (See    Music    Education) 

MUSIC  175.   176     WOODWIND   INSTRUMENTS.    (See  Music  Education) 


ENSEMBLES 

MUSIC  151,  152  CHORUS.  Open  to  all  college  students;  performs 
251,  252  several  times  during  the  year.  The  CHOIR  is  chosen 
351,  352  by  audition  from  this  group.  One  rehearsal  per 
451,  452    week. 

One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  153,  154  ORCHESTRA.  Open  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
253,  254  orchestral  music.  An  instrumental  organization  of 
353,  354  chamber  music  proportions  which  presents  several 
453,  454    programs  yearly.  Two  rehearsals  per  week. 

One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  155,  156    SMALL  ENSEMBLES.  Instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles 
255,  256    form   an   integral    part   of   the   music   program   and 
355,  356    appear  in  public  performance  in  the  community. 
455,  456 

One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  357,  358     OPERA  WORKSHOP.   Experience  in  the  standard  and 
contemporary  opera  repertoire;  preparation  and  presentation  of 
complete  operas,  and  programs  of  excerpts  with  costumes,  scen- 
ery, action,  lighting,  etc.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Open  by  audition  only. 

One  semester  hour  each. 
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THEORY 

IvIUSIC  161.  162.  GENERAL  THEORY.  A  combined  course  in  theory,  in- 
cluding harmony,  sight  singing,  dictation,  and  keyboard  harmony. 
Five  periods  per  week. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  261,  262.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  THEORY.  Continuation  of  Music 
161,  162.  Advanced  harmony,  sight  singing,  dictation,  and  key- 
board harmony.   Five  periods  per  week. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC   361,    362.    FORM   AND   ANALYSIS.  A    study  of  the  development 
of  forms   from  the  sixth  century  to  the  present  day,  with  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  analization  of  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach, 
and  the  Classic  and  early  Romantic  composers. 
Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  461.   462.    COUNTERPOINT.  A  study  of  the  vocal  counterpoint 
of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counterpoint  of     Bach. 
Prerequisite:  Music  162. 
Two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

MUSIC  171.   172.    STRING  INSTRUMENTS.  Class  instnaction  in  string  in- 
struments. Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC    271.    272.    STRING    INSTRUMENTS.    Continuation   of   Music   171, 

172.  Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  173.  174.  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS.  Class  instruction  in  the  brass  in- 
struments. Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC   175,   176.    WOODWIND   INSTRUMENTS.   Class  instruction  in  the 

woodwind  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  373.    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  Methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  music  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 
Three  semester  hours. 
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MUSIC  374.    SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  Methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 
Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  473.    CONDUCTING.  Techniques  of  conducting.  Rehearsal  rou- 
tines and  study  of  appropriate  literature. 
One  semester  hour. 

MUSIC    474.     ADVANCED    CONDUCTING.    Problems    facing    conductor. 
Technique   of   conducting,   organization,   balance,   interpretation, 
survey  and  study  of  literature.  Program  material. 
Prerequisites:  Music  162  and  473. 

Two  semester  hours. 


SACRED  MUSIC 

MUSIC  381.  MUSIC  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  discussion  of  the  function  of 
music  in  worship.  Methods  of  organization  and  administration  of 
music  programs  for  churches  of  various  sizes. 

Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  382.  SACRED  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  An  intensive  survey  of  the 
available  sacred  music  literature  in  the  smaller  forms  of  anthems 
and  motets  with  an  emphasis  on  aspects  of  performance. 

Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  383.  SERVICE  PLAYING.  Principles  of  accompaning  solos,  an- 
thems, chants;  hymn  playing;  modulation,  transposition  and  im- 
provisation; a  study  of  the  liturgical  and  non-liturgical  service; 
brief  survey  of  organ  literature  appropriate  for  the  church 
service. 
Prerequisite:  Two  year's  study  of  organ  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Two  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  481,   482.    CONSOLE  CONDUCTING.  Techniques  of  choral  con- 
ducting for  the  organist-choirmaster.   Two  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites:    Music   473,   474   and   permission  of  the  instructor. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  483.    ORATORIO  AND  SACRED  SONG.  A  survey  and  study  of 
oratorio  and  sacred  song  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Music  222  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours. 
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HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

MUSIC  191.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC.  Experience  in  the  rudiments 
of  music,  and  introductory  study  of  music  history  and  literature. 
Credit  received  does  not  apply  on  a  major  or  minor  in  music. 

Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  193.  194.  SURVEY  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.  An  in- 
troductory survey  of  music  history  with  an  emphasis  on  the  stu- 
dent's becoming  familiar  w^ith  a  large  number  of  compositions 
from  the  various  periods  of  music. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  395,  396.    HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.    General  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  music  as  an  art  from  antiquity  to  present;  discussion  of 
important   composers   representative   of    Classic,    Romantic,   and 
Modern  Periods,  interrelation  of  art,  science  and  politics. 
Prereqtdsite :  Music  194. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  491.    SEMINAR.  This  course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  independent  research. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department  Head. 
Credit  to  be  arranged. 


4.  SPEECH 

SPEECH  131.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH.  This  course  is  designed  to 
afford  study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  ap- 
plicable in  daily  life,  such  as  voice,  articulation,  pronounciation, 
bodily  activity,  habituation  in  good  oral  usage.  Study  is  made 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  voice  instrument  and  the  process  of  vocali- 
zation with  drills  and  exercises  to  strengthen  the  diaphragm, 
tone  placement,  volume  and  flexibility.  Recommended  as  the  be- 
ginning course  for  all  speech  students.  Required  of  all  speech- 
drama  minors. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

SPEECH.  231.  INTERPRETATIVE  READING.  This  course  offers  studies  in 
the  analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of 
literature.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  qualities  for 
interpretation  of  character,  emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation. 
These  qualities  are  basic  for  speaking  roles  in  dramatics.  The 
cutting,  arranging,  and  adaptation  of  longer  literary  forms  for 
oral  presentation  is  practiced. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  sem_ester. 

Prerequisite:   Speech  131,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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DIVISION  III:  LANGUAGES 

1.  English     2.  Journalism     3.  Foreign   Language     4.  French     5.  German 

1.  ENGLISH 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE.  Since  some  English  is  required  of  all  col- 
lege people,  this  Department  is  responsible  for  the  composition  and 
literature  offerings  for  all  students.  For  comiX)sition  all  are  required 
to  take  English  111,  112.  These  courses  are  not  literature  and  can- 
not be  counted  on  a  minor  or  major.  All  liberal  arts  colleges  "intro- 
duce" their  students  to  the  major  fields  of  art.  Our  English  201,  202 
attempts  to  give  all  students  this  broadening  appreciation  of  imagina- 
tive writing.  These  courses  are  required  of  all  sophomores;  those 
transferring  or  enrolling  part-time  with  some  literature  credit,  may 
piece  out  their  liberal  arts  requirement  with  one  of  the  surveys 
numbered  from  301  to  350.  For  those  wishing  a  minor  in  English 
the  survey  courses  have  been  provided  for  breadth  of  appreciation 
and  the  subject  courses  351  to  401  for  depth  of  subject  matter. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  addition  to  111,  112  is  required,  as  follows:  English  201, 
202,  or  equivalent,  six  hours  of  survey,  and  six  hours  of  subject 
courses  351  to  401. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  se- 
mester hours  including  201,  202,  or  equivalent,  in  addition  to  111,  112, 
is  required,  as  follows:  six  hours  of  survey,  six  hours  of  subject, 
and  six  hours  of  period  courses  411  to  481. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA.  A  minimum  of  forty-eight  semes- 
ter hours  is  required.  Thirty  of  these  shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 
English  111,  112,  201,  202,  or  equivalent,  331  or  332,  341,  401  and  one 
other  subject  course,  numbered  351-392,  six  semester  hours  chosen 
from  courses  numbered  411-481.  The  remaining  18  distributed  among 
the  fields  of  speech,  dramatics,  and  journalism. 

All  students  preparing  to  teach  English  in  high  school  should 
choose  the  English  area  as  their  teaching  field. 

ENGLISH  111.  112.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  college-level  material  rapidly  and  with 
comprehension  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  clear,  correct,  and 
fluent  English.  It  consists  of  vocabulary  building,  reading  prac- 
tice of  various  types,  practice  in  the  writing  of  paragraphs, 
themes,  and  research  papers,  and  an  introduction  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  literary  style.     Attendance  is  five  times  a  week  until 
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satisfactory   proficiency   has    been    achieved,   at   which   time   the 
student  will  be  scheduled  to  attend  three  times  a  week. 

Three  semester  hours  per  semester.     First  and  second  semesters. 

ENGLISH  201.  202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE.  The  course  is  to  de^ 
velop  taste,  enjoyment,  and  appreciation  of  modern  literatures.  In- 
takes up  the  literature  of  England,  America,  and  other  modem 
cultures  and  explores  them  by  types,  such  as  poetry,  drama, 
essay,  fiction,  from  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  types  through 
masterpieces  to  the  present  time. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  Sophomore  literature  requirement  for 
graduation. 

ENGLISH   301.    SURVEY  OF  DRAMA.    (See   Drama  301). 


ENGLISH  331.  332.  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  This  study  ac- 
quaints the  student  with  all  the  major  English  writers  from 
the  author  of  Beowulf  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  first  half 
includes  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  John- 
son, and  others.  The  second  half  includes  pre-Romantic,  Ro- 
mantic, and  Victorian  poets  and  prose-writers. 

Prerequisites:   English   111,   112,   201-202. 

Three   semester  hours   each. 

ENGLISH  341.  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  This  is  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  major  American  prose  and  poetic  figures  of  the  19th 
century.  After  a  review  of  the  documents  and  ideas  resulting  in 
the  Revolution,  the  course  includes  Irving,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Em- 
erson and  others  of  the  American  Renaissance  period,  and  the 
realists,  naturalists,  and  local  colorists  after  the  Civil  War. 

Prerequisites :  English  111,  112. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


ENGLISH  351.  ENGLISH  FICTION.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  origins 
and  historical  development  of  the  English  novel  and  short  story 
from  Defoe  through  Conrad.  It  includes  lectures  on  the  out- 
standing fiction  writers,  careful  reading  of  the  more  representa- 
tive and  significant  works,  and  brief  critical  analyses  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  novels  and  stories. 

Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1959-60. 
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ENGLISH    352.    AMERICAN    FICTION.   This   takes   up   American   fiction 

of   the   19th   Century,  noting  the  beginnings   of  narrative  with 

Irving,  advancing  through  the  romantic  pens  of  Poe,  Hawthorne, 

Melville,  and  to  the  realism  of  Howells,  Twain,  Crane,  and  others. 

Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201-202. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 

ENGLISH  355.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  (Also  Home  Economics  355.)  This 
course  is  designed  to  give  prospective  elementary  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  youth  workers  a  systematic  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. It  includes  a  history  of  children's  literature  and  a  study  of 
the  literature  itself:  Mother  Goose,  fables,  folk  songs,  literary 
fairy  tales,  myths,  legends,  hero  tales,  Bible  stories,  nature 
stories,  fiction,  biography,  poetry,  historical  and  geographical 
literature.  Practical  training  is  given  in  storytelling,  drama- 
tization, and  choral  reading. 
Prerequisites:   English  111,  112,  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

ENGLISH  371.  SHAKESPEARE.  (Also  Drama  371).  This  course  includes 
a  brief  study  of  the  Shakespearean  theatre,  a  rapid  survey  of  all 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  detailed  and  critical  studies  of  out- 
standing examples  of  his  comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories.  The 
class  will  select  the  plays  for  group  study,  and  each  student  will 
also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  play  for  individual 
study. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  391.  CREATIVE  WRITING.  This  course  is  designed  to  help 
those  who  wish  to  venture  into  any  field  of  creative  writing. 
Students  do  extensive  reading  as  well  as  writing.  Literary 
markets  and  manuscript  preparation  will  be  studied,  but  the 
principal  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to 
find  satisfaction  in  self-expression. 
Prerequisites :  English  111,  112,  201,  202,  Recommended  for  majors. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ENGLISH    392.     PLAYWRITING.    (See    Drama    392). 

ENGLISH  401.  ADVANCED  COLLEGE  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  thorough 
mastery  of  English  grammar  and  composition.  It  stresses  a  prac- 
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tical  descriptive  approach  to  grammar  and  writing  rather  than 
a  theoretical  or  historical  analysis.  Required  of  those  found 
deficient  on  Sophomore  test  and  recommended  to  all  English 
majors  and  to  students  who  expect  to  enter  the  various  pro- 
fessions, law,  medicine,  dentistry,  teaching  and  the  ministry. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202. 
Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ENGLISH  411.  RENAISSANCE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  This  is  a  study  of 
the  non-dramatic  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Restoration  (1530-1660).  It  examines  politics,  humanism,  ex- 
ploration, and  other  movements  as  background  and  the  major 
literary  figures,  Sidney,  Marlow,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Bacon, 
Browne  and  others. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202,  and  some  Junior  work, 
preferably  English  331,  332. 

Three   semester  hours.   First   semester,   alternate  years.   Offered   in 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  421.    RESTORATION  AND  THE  18TH  CENTURY  LITERATURE.  This 

course  deals  with  the  major  English  poets  and  prose  writers 
from  1660  to  1789,  with  the  social  and  political  backgrounds 
which  affected  the  literature  of  this  period.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  works  of  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Swift, 
Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  and  Blake. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  and  preferably  331  or  351. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  431.  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  PERIOD.  This  course  is  an  intensive 
and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Bryon,  Shelley,  and 
Keats. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  201,  and  preferably  332. 

Three   semester   hours.    First   semester,   alternate   years.    Offered   in 
1959-60. 

ENGLISH   441.    ENGLISH   VICTORIAN   PERIOD.  This  course  is  an  inten- 
sive and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  last 
three   quarters   of   the   nineteenth   century.    Special  emphasis   is 
laid  on  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202,  and  preferably  332. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester,  alternate  years.   Offered  in 
1959-60. 
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ENGLISH  461.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE.  In  this  course  the  different 
kinds  of  contemporary  literature  are  studied:  short  story,  drama, 
essay,  novel,  poetry.  The  course  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
student  to  read  more  widely  and  with  greater  understanding 
the  literature  that  is  being  written  at  the  present  time. 

Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  481.    CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA.   (See  Drama  481). 

ENGLISH  495.  READINGS  IN  LITERATURE.  This  course  is  designed  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  do  intensive  individual  work, 
under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  English,  American,  or  world 
literature  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum.  Oral  reports 
and  oral  and  written  examinations  will  check  the  quality  of 
reading  done  by  those  taking  the  course. 

Prerequisites:   Fifteen   semester  hours   of   English   above   English 
111,  112  and  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

One  to  four  semester  hours,  either  semester. 


2.  JOURNALISM 

The  best  training  for  entrance  into  a  school  of  journalism  is  the 
completion  of  a  bachelor's  degree  with  emphasis  on  English,  history, 
sociology  and  economics.  To  supplement  the  liberal  arts  program, 
Union  College  offers  the  course  Introduction  to  Journalism,  as  well 
as  practical  experience  for  students  who  serve  on  the  staff  of  the 
college  newspaper  and  the  college  yearbook. 

JOURNALISM  111.  112.  INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM.  This  course 
combines  a  study  of  the  development  and  organization  of  modem 
news  publications  with  practical  instruction  in  reporting,  copy- 
reading,  and  other  phases  of  editorial  work.  In  the  second  se- 
mester, interpretative  reporting  and  feature  writing  are  a  part 
of  the  course.  The  objectives  of  the  course  include  exploration 
of  the  field  of  journalism  leading  to  future  vocational  training; 
the  intelligent  reading  of  and  listening  to  news;  the  improvement 
of  school  publications;  and  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers  to  direct  school  publications. 

Journalism  111  or  permission  of  instructor  is  prerequisite  to  Jour- 
nalism 112. 

Three  semester  hours  each,  on  demand. 
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JOURNALISM  291.  292.  APPLIED  JOURNALISM.  The  editor  of  the  Stes- 
pean  and  the  editor  of  the  Orange  and  Black  will  be  given  the 
mark  of  Cr. 

Two  semester  hours  each.  Maximum  credit,  four  semester  hours. 


3.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

All  foreign  language  students  are  required  to  attend  the  language 
pronunciation  laboratory  once  a  week. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  101.  PRONUNCIATION.  One  hour  a  week  for  two 
semesters.  A  concentrated  study  of  the  pronunciation  and  basic 
vocabulary  of  Italian,  German,  and  French.  This  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  music  majors.  It  may  not  count  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  language  requirement.  No  previous  linguistic 
knowledge  is  required. 

One  hour  per  semester.  Offered  on  demand. 


4.  FRENCH 

Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  French  and 
those  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the  instructor 
before  registering  for  any  course  in  this  language. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

FRENCH  111.  112.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  In  this  course  French  is 
studied  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  understanding  of  one  of  the 
great  peoples  of  the  world.  The  work  progresses  from  easily 
recognized  words  and  expressions  to  practice  in  hearing,  reading, 
and  writing  simple  French. 

Three   semester  hours   each. 

FRENCH  211,  212.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  Continued  practice  in  hear- 
ing, reading,  and  writing,  with  careful  correlation  of  grammar 
as  an  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  works  of  literature. 
Individual  assignments  in  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisite:  French  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 
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FRENCH  331.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  A  study  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  development  of  France  and  of  French  contributions 
to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
lan^age  requirement  but  may  be  counted  on  a  major  or  minor  by 
students  who  have  completed  French  211-212.  May  be  taken  by 
students  without  previous  knowledge  of  French.  Permission  of 
the  instructor  required. 

Three  semester  hours.  Oifered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH  361.  362.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND  CONVER- 
SATION. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH  411.  412.   THE  FRENCH  NOVEL.  A  study  of  the  French  novel 

as  an  interpretation  of  French  life  and  thought. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH  431,  432.  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE.  A  study  of  some  of  the  great 
works  of  the  French  theatre  from  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Moliere 
to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH   495,   496.     READINGS    IN    FRENCH    LITERATURE.   Open  only  to 
students  capable  of  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  independent 
reading,  checked  by  reports,  conferences,  and  examinations. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

5.  GERMAN 

Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  German  and 
those  transferring  credit  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the  in- 
structor before  registering  for  any  course  in  this  language. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

GERMAN  111,  112.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  In  this  course  German  is 
studied  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  understanding  of  one  of  the 
great  peoples  of  Central  Europe.  The  work  progresses  from 
easily  understood  words  and  expressions  to  practice  in  hearing, 
reading,  and  writing  simple  German. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 
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GERMAN    211,    212.     INTERMEDIATE    GERMAN.     Continued    practice    in 
hearing,  reading,  and  writing,  with  careful  correlation  of  gram- 
mar as  an  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  modem  works  of  litera- 
ture. Individual  assignments  in  collateral  reading. 
Prerequisite:  German  111,  112. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

GERMAN  331.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  A  study  of  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development  of  Germany  and  of  the  German  contri- 
bution to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of  the  langu- 
age requirement  but  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  major  or  minor 
by  students  who  have  completed  Gei-man  211,  212.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  OiTered  on  demand. 

GERMAN    361,    362.    ADVANCED   GRAMMAR,   COMPOSITION,   AND  CON- 
VERSATION. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the   Instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  .Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

GERMAN  411.  412.  THE  GERMAN  NOVEL  AND  SHORT  STORY.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  the  German  novel  and  short  story  in  its 
relation  to  German  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

GERMAN  431,  432.  THE  GERMAN  THEATRE.  A  study  of  the  great  works 
of  the  German  theatre  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

GERMAN  495.  496.    READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents  capable   of   doing   a   considerable   amount   of  independent 
reading,  checked  by  reports,  conferences,  and  examinations. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 
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DIVISION  IV:  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  RELIGION.  2.  PHILOSOPHY. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours,  which 
must  include  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which 
must  include  at  least  nine  semester  hours  in  courses  numbered  above 
300. 

General  College  Requirements  in  Reu^igion  and  Philosophy. 

1.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  Re- 
ligion (courses  numbered  100-299)  before  the  completion  of  his 
sophomore  year.  This  regulation  applies  to  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  graduate  from  Union  College  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
working  toward  a  degree. 

2.  Each  student  must  take  at  least  one  advanced  course,  above 
300:  Philosophy  351,  371,  491,  or  Religion  311. 

3.  The  third  course  may  be  selected  by  the  student  in  either 
religion  or  philosophy. 

PRE-MINISTERIAL  TRAINING 

The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  recommends 
a  minimum  list  of  fields  of  study  with  which  a  student  should  have 
acquaintance  before  beginning  theological  training  in  a  seminary,  as 
follows : 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English — Composition,   literature,   and   speech   18 

Philosophy   (at  least  three  of  the  following: — Ethics, 
Logic,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  History  of 

Philosophy)    9 

Bible  or  Religion 9 

History    9 

Psychology    3 

Foreign  Language    (Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  or 

German)    12 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences 8 

■  Social  Sciences   (at  least  six  semesters  of  Economics, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Social  Psychology, 
Education)    18 
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THE  UNORDAINED  MINISTRY 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men 
and  women  as  full-time  Christian  workers  in  the  unordained  minis- 
tries of  the  local  Church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  as- 
sistant, director  of  youth  work,  director  of  Christian  education, 
and  Church  secretary,  a  specific  four-year  course  of  study  has  been 
arranged,  using  the  facilities  of  all  College  Departments  and  Divi- 
sions. This  course  of  study  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  go  directly  into  full-time  Church  positions  without 
graduate  work,  as  well  as  of  students  who  will  seek  higher  degrees. 

A  major  is  recommended  in  Religion  and  Philosophy;  minors 
are  recommended  in  English  and  Sociology. 

The  courses  suggested  for  pre-ministerial  training  are  the  mini- 
mum requirements  recommended  for  Christian  workers.  To  this  list 
the  student  should  add  the  following: 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Typewriting 6 

Music  in  the  Church  or  Choral  Conducting 3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 3 

Eecreational  Leadership 3 

Educational  Psychology 3 


1.  RELIGION 

RELIGION  111.  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  LITERATURE.  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION. A  survey  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Maccabean  Age,  and  a  study  of  the  origin,  date,  author- 
ship, and  content  of  the  Old  Testament  Literature  as  it  grew. 
The  findings  of  Archaeology  will  be  referred  to,  in  order  to  illu- 
mine the  study. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

RELIGION  112.  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  LITERATURE.  AND  INTER- 
PRETATION. A  survey  of  the  New  Testament  Literature,  with 
special  attention  given  as  to  author,  date,  origin,  historical  and 
religious  significance,  and  outline  of  each  book  and  letter. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

RELIGION  141.  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  PAUL.  A  study  of  the  life, 
teachings,  and  significance  of  Paul,  using  his  letters  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  information. 

Three  semester  hours.    First  semester. 
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RELIGION  151.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.  A  study  of  the 
world  into  which  Jesus  was  born,  an  interpretation  of  the  life, 
messianic  consciousness,  personal  problems,  activities,  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  based  on  the  data  supplied  by  the  first  three  gospels. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters, 

RELIGION  211.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  A  survey  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  with  special  attention  given  to  the  literary  and  religious 
values.  This  study  will  be  concerned  with  the  early  poetry,  epic 
narratives,  and  biographies  of  the  Hexateuch,  literary  devices 
and  messages  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  and  a  study  of 
the  late  narratives  (fable,  parable,  and  allegory)  and  Wisdom 
Litei'ature.  Portions  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  included. 
(No  credit  allowed  students  who  have  had  Eeligion  111). 

Three  semester  hours.    Second  semester. 

RELIGION  212.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHETS.  A  study  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from  its  begin- 
ning with  Moses  to  its  close  with  the  book  of  Jonah. 

Three  semester  hours.     Second  semester.     Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

RELIGION  271.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CHURCH.  The 
development  of  a  unified  program  of  Christian  education  for 
children,  youth,  and  adults  through  proper  organization  and 
administration;  the  leadership  of  the  pastor;  recruiting  and 
training  workers;  selection  and  use  of  lesson  materials,  buildings 
and  equipment. 

Two  or  three  semester  hours.   First  semester,  alternate  years.  Not 
open  to  Freshmen. 
Offered  in  1959-60. 

RELIGION  311.  BASIC  CHRISTIAN  BELIEFS.  This  course  presents  the 
central  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  view  of  help- 
ing the  college  student  answer  in  a  constructive  way  the  ques- 
tions he  asks  about  the  meaning  of  life,  the  universe,  and  God. 

Three  semester  hours.    First  and  second  semesters. 

RELIGION  495.  READINGS  IN  RELIGION.  In  this  course  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  intensive  sjtudy  of  subjects  in  the 
field  of  Religion  in  which  they  are  especially  interested  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Oral  and  written  reports,  and 
a  final  examination. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

One  to  four  semester  hours.  Either  semester. 
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2.  PHILOSOPHY 

PHILOSOPHY  351.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  A  survey  of  the 
field  of  philosophy;  some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  science  and 
philosophy,  man  and  his  place  in  the  universe,  aesthetics,  moral 
and  religious  values,  and  the  place  of  philosophy  in  modem 
education. 

Three  semester  hours.    First  and  second  semesters. 

PHILOSOPHY  371.  ETHICS.  (Also  Sociology  371).  A  course  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical  background  and  theories 
of  morality,  factors  and  conditions  that  influence  human  conduct, 
the  nature  of  the  moral  life,  and  personal  and  social  ethics. 

Three  semester  hours.    First  semester. 

PHILOSOPHY  391.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY.  A  survey  of 
philosophic  thought  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  to  the 
Renaissance  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  thought 
and  influence  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  philosophers  of  the 
Scholastic  period. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1959-60. 

PHILOSOPHY  392.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  An  examination  of  the  philo- 
sophical systems  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  thought  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years. 
OflFered  in  1959-60. 

PHILOSOPHY  431.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  The  development  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  United  States  beginning  with  Puritanism  and  its 
sources,  tracing  the  influence  of  European  thought  upon  Ameri- 
can Deism  and  Transcendentalism,  and  concluding  with  the 
school  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

Three  semester  hours.    First  semester,  alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1960-61. 

PHILOSOPHY  451.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (AJso  Sociology 
451  and  Political  Science  451).  An  exposition  and  evaluation  of  the 
social  and  political  theories  in  Western  Civilization.  The  merits 
and  demei-its  of  Communism,  Socialism,  Theocracy,  Facism,  and 
Democracy  will  be  studied  by  reading  selected  passages  from 
their  respective  leaders  (or  documents),  such  as:  Karl  Marx, 
Lenin,  Stalin,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  USSR  and  of  Com- 
munist China;  the  program  of  the  English  Socialist  Party;  the 
Bushido,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Ideal;  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Franco;   Jefferson,   Hamilton,   Washington,  et  al. 

Three  semester  hours.     Second  semester,  alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1959-60. 
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PHILOSOPHY  491.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  This  is  a  course  dealing 
with  the  origin,  nature  and  truth  of  religion,  God  and  his  relation 
to  the  world,  the  problem  of  evil,  the  nature  of  man,  immortality, 
and  the  function  of  religion  in  human  life. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

PHILOSOPHY  495.  READINGS  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  In  this  course  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  subjects 
in  which  they  are  especially  interested  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Oral  and  written  re- 
ports and  a  final  examination. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

One  to  four  semester  hours.  Either  semester. 
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DIVISION  V:  SCIENCES 

1.  Biology       2.  Chemistry       3.  General   Science       4.  Home   Economics 
5.  Mathematics       6.  Physics 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA.  A  teaching  area  in  science  shall 
consist  of  a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  of  which  eight  semester 
hours  shall  be  in  Science  111  and  Science  112,  eight  semester  hours 
in  physics,  three  semester  hours  in  geology,  and  12  (or  more)  semes- 
ter hours  each  in  the  fields  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Students  choos- 
ing an  area  in  science  should  complete  courses  also  in  college  algebra 
and  plane  trigonometry. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program 
will  form  the  basis  for  future  specialization  in  the  field  of  Agricul- 
ture and  its  related  divisions. 

PHARMACY.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program 
are  acceptable  at  most  schools  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  completion 
of  the  professional  curriculum.  Trigonometry  should  be  substituted 
for  Embryology. 


BIOLOGY  MAJOR 

Premedical,   predental,  and   preveterinary  programs 

The  following  program  meets  the  requirements  of  most  American 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools  and  also  provides  a  broad 
undergraduate  background  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate 
work  in  biology. 

Regardless  of  the  program  selected  the  student  is  expected  to 
confer  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  immediately  upon 
electing  medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career,  or 
upon  deciding  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology. 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year             Htb-  Sophomore  Year            Hra. 

Science    111    4  Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

General  Chemistry 8  Embryology    4 

College   Algebra   4  Quantitative  Analysis 

English   111,   112   6  (Volumetric)    4 

Principles   of    Sociology 3  Physics    8 

Religion 3  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

General    Botany    4  General    Psychology 3 

Physical    Education    2  American    History   3 

Physical    Education   2 


•The  electives  will  usually  be  chosen  in  in  the  field  of  the  second  minor  field  selected 
by  the  student.  The  first  minor  field  in  the  above  program  is  Chemistry.  Trigono- 
metry is  valuable  as  an  elective. 
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Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Fine  Arts  elective 3 

Comparative   Anatomy 4 

Organic    Chemistry    8 

Religion  or  Philosophy 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Electives*    6 


Sem. 

Senior  Year  Hrs. 

General   Physiology  or 

Genetics 4 

Critique  of  Biological  Theory  3 

Foreign    language    6 

Political  Science  111 3 

Biology  elective 4 

Electives*    12 


BIOLOGY  MAJORS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  is  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  teaching  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools. 
It  also  meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  most  American  medi- 
cal schools,  but  a  student  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology 
or  chemistry  should  plan  to  take  additional  work  in  a  foreign  langu- 
age during  his  college  career. 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year             Hrs. 
English  111,   112 6 

General   Psychology 3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

General   Science  (Biological).  4 
General   Inorganic   Chemistry  8 

General    Botany    4 

College   Algebra   4 

Physical  Education 2 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  Hra. 

Literature     6 

Quantitative  Analysis 4 

(Volumetric) 

Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

Embryology    4 

Bacteriology 4 

Religion 3 

Educational  or  Child  Psy- 
chology     3 

American  History 3 

Physical   Education 2 


Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Org.  and  Adm.  Public  Schools   3 

American  Government 3 

General  College  Physics 8 

Organic  Chemistry 8 

Comparative   Anatomy 4 

Religion 3 

Health    Education    3 


Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Fundamentals  Secondary 

Education    6 

Student  Teaching 10 

Recreational  Leadership 3 

Philosophy    3 

Fine  Arts  elective 3 

Biology  electives 7 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICINE 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of 
work  at  the  University  of  Louisville  Medical  School,  with  the  pro- 
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visions  stated  in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  48).  Since  the 
following  curriculum  would  result  only  in  a  science  area  and  does  not 
include  one  major  and  two  minors  as  stated  in  the  requirement  for 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Union  College,  a  student  who  does 
not  enter  the  medical  school  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  should 
complete  his  work  at  Union  College  as  described  on  page  89. 

A  suggested   curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at   Union 
College  is  as  follows* 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year             Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English  111,  112 6  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

General  Science  (Biology)   —  4  Foreign  Language 6 

Religion     3  Physics    8 

Principles  of  Sociology 3  Quantitative    Analysis    4 

American    History    3  (Volumetric) 

College   Algebra   4  Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

General    Chemistry    8  Embryology    4 

Physical   Education   2  Physical   Education   2 

Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

American    Government 3 

Trigonometry 3 

Organic  Chemistry 8 

General  Psychology 3 

Comparative  Anatomy 4 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year 
of  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  The  course  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology at  the  University  of  Louisville  is  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Hospitals. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  addition  to  the 
Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  are  numerous.  Many  technicians 
have  discovered  that  additional  work  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in 
moving  ahead  in  this  profession,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  has  enabled  them  to  go  directly  into  a  graduate  school. 
Some  hospitals  give  preference  to  applicants  with  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  when  selecting  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  Medical 
Technology. 

A  suggested  curnculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union 
College  is  as  follows: 
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Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English  111,  112 6  Introduction  to  Literature  —  6 

General  Science 8  Religion     3 

General   Psychology 3  Foreign  Language 6 

Principles  of  Sociology 3  Quantitative    Analysis    8 

American    History   3  General    Botany    4 

General    Chemistry    8  Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

Physical   Education 2  Physical   Education 2 

Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hr». 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

American    Government 3 

Qualitative  Analysis  or 

Organic    Chemistry    4 

Bacteriology 4 

Fine  Arts   Elective 3 

Electives   3 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  NURSING 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  at  Union  College  and  the  work  leading 
to  a  Registered  Nurse's  diploma  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  During  the  three  years  of  academic  work  at  Union 
College,  the  student  completes  the  work  usually  required  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Registered  Nurse  curriculum  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  and  the  student  transferring  to  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
enters  the  second  year  of  the  program. 

Colleges,  industry,  schools,  and  the  hospitals  are  searching  for 
nurses  with  college  degrees  in  addition  to  the  standard  three-year 
professional  training.  This  combined  degree  program  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union 
College  is  as  follows: 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English  111,  112 6  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Basic  Biology  for  Nurses 3  Religion     3 

Religion     3  Foreign  Language 6 

Principles  of  Sociology 3  Microbiology  and   Pathology-  6 

American    History   3  Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3  Health    Education    3 

General  Chemistry 8  American    Government 3 

Physical   Education   2  Physical    Education   2 
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Junior  Year 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 4 

Foreign  Language 6 

Philosophy    3 

Principles  of  Nutrition 3 

*Electives   17 

Principles  of  Nursing — 

In  addition,  the  standard  three-year  program  required  for  the 
Registered  Nurse's  diploma  permits  Union  College  to  offer  the  first 
year  of  work  with  the  hospital  giving  the  last  two  years  of  training. 
This  program  enables  the  student  to  live  on  a  college  campus  for 
the  first  year's  work  and  offers  the  student  a  year  of  college  credit 
which  might  be  used  later  toward  an  academic  degree.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  students  in  this  program  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  as  well  as  the  entrance  requirements 
of  Union  College  before  embarking  on  this  program.  Information 
concerning  these  matters  should  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  Union  College. 


A  suggested  program  for  the  one  year  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester  Hrs.  Second  Semest&r  Hrs. 

Basic  Biology  for  Nurses 3  Anatomy  and  Physiology 4 

General    Chemistry    4  General    Chemistry    4 

English   111   3  Microbiology  and   Pathology-  6 

Principles  of  Nutrition 3  Physical   Education   1 

Health    Education    3  Principles  of  Nursing 

Physical   Education 1 

Principles  of  Nursing 


The  Principles  of  Nursing  does  not  carry  college  credit,  but  the 
clock  hours  actually  devoted  to  this  course  are  applied  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  nursing  work  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  The 
work  is  done  in  the  nursing  arts  laboratory  at  the  college,  in  the 
college  infirmaries,  and  in  the  hospital.  The  course  is  designed  to 
orient  the  student  to  the  school,  the  hospital,  the  patient,  and  the 
community.  In  addition,  it  guides  her  in  acquiring  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  principles,  technics  and  skills  of  nursing. 


•The  electivea  should  be  chosen  to  include  seven  semester  hours  in  the  field  of  biology 
to  complete  a  major  and  the  rest  in  the  field  of  one  minor.  Ten  semester  hours 
would  complete  a  chemistry  minor  which  would  be  of  value  to  nurses.  Other  possible 
niinor  fields  would  be  foreign  language,  religion  and  philosophy,  English,  sociology, 
history  or  political  science.  The  A.B.  degree  will  be  completed  by  the  transfer  of 
four  semester  hours  in  psychology  from  the  nursing  school  together  with  enough 
hours  in  nursmg  courses  to  complete  the  hours  required  for  graduation  from  Union 
College. 
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COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 

Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  the  pre-engineering  student 
three  years  of  academic  work  after  which  he  may  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  There  he  may  take  sufficient  work  during  the 
summer  following  his  third  year  at  Union  College  and  in  the  follow- 
ing two  semesters  of  the  engineering  program  to  complete  the  B.A. 
degree  at  Union  College  with  the  provisions  stated  in  the  section  on 
Combined  Degrees  (p.  48).  A  second  year's  work  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  should  complete  the  curriculum  for  the  engineering 
degree.  The  following  program  should  be  followed  by  the  three  year 
student  at  Union  College: 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English   111,   112   6  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

General    Science    (Biological)   4  American  History 3 

Principles   of    Sociology 3  Foreign  Language 6 

College   Algebra   4  Religion 8 

Trigonometry 3  Differential  Calculus 5 

Solid  Geometry* 2  Mechanical   Drawing 3 

General    Chemistry    8  Physical   Education 2 

Physical    Education   2  Analytic  Geometry S 

General  Psychology 3 

Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

American  Government 3 

Principles  of  Economics 3 

Physics     8 

Differential  Equations 3 

Fine   Arts   Elective   3 

Integral   Calculus 5 

In  addition,  Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  a  two  year  pro- 
gram after  which  the  student  may  transfer  to  the  State  University 
for  the  completion  of  the  engineering  curriculum.  The  student  should 
plan  to  transfer  to  the  University  in  the  summer  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year  at  Union  College.  By  following  this  pro- 
cedure the  student  should  complete  the  curriculum  for  an  engineering 
degree  with  a  total  program  at  the  two  schools  of  nine  semesters  and 
one  summer  term  after  high  school.  A  suggested  program  for  the 
two  year  curriculum  is  as  follows: 


"If   the   student   comes  to  Union   College  with  credit   in   Solid  Geometry  from  high 
school,  this  course  is  not  required. 
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Sem.  Smb. 

Freshman  Year  Hrs.  Sophomore  Year  Hra. 

English  111,   112, 6  Differential   Calculus 5 

General   Psychology 3  Mechanical   Drawing 3 

College  Algebra 4  Physics    8 

Trigonometry 3  Physical   Education   2 

General  Chemistry 8  Analytic  Geometry 3 

Physical    Education   2  Electives**    11 

Electives**    6 

1.  BIOLOGY 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  which 
should  include  BIOLOGY  231,  BIOLOGY  232,  and  BIOLOGY  331.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  majors  in  Biology  take  also  CHEMISTRY  111 
and  112  and  PHYSICS  211  and  212. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which 
should  include  BIOLOGY  231  and  BIOLOGY  232. 

BIOLOGY  113.  BIOLOGY  FOR  NURSES.  A  thorough  survey  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  general  functions  of  the  various  systems  that 
make  up  the  human  body.  This  course  is  open  only  to  students  in 
one  of  the  nursing  curricula. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BIOLOGY  211.    FIELD  BOTANY.  A  general  survey  of  the  local  flora,  de- 
termination of  species,  and  the  mechanics  of  ecology.  Laboratory 
and  field  trips  to  be  arranged.  Recommended  for  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  Summer  session. 

BK>LOGY  231.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  different  phyla 
of  the  invertebrate  group  with  special  attention  given  to  char- 
acteristic structures,  life  histories,  and  economic  importance. 
Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are  considered  in  the 
laboratory.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BIOLOGY  232.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  A  study  of  the  phyla  of  the  Plant 
Kingdom  with  special  attention  given  to  characteristics,  life  his- 
tories, phylogenetic  relationships,  and  economic  importance.  Typi- 
cal representatives  from  each  phylum  are  considered  in  the 
laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


•♦Electives  which   are  of  value  to  the  engineering  student  are  as  follows :   Business 
English,    Elementary   Accounting,   Public   Speaking,   Principles  of  Economics. 
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BIOLOGY  241.  FIELD  ZOOLOGY.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  animals  in  their  natural  habitat.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  practical  contact  with  animals  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. The  food,  shelter,  and  reproductive  adjustments  of 
animals  are  studied  in  tei'ms  of  both  biotic  and  physical  environ- 
ment. Field  and  laboratory  experience  is  augmented  by  lectures, 
discussions,  and  wide  reading. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  Summer  session. 

BIOLOGY  271.  MICROBIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  habits  of  microorganisms  of  their  relation  to 
medicine,  surgery,  and  public  health;  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  disease  processes  and  the  securing  and  preserving  of  speci- 
mens for  the  laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  two  three-hour  labo- 
ratory periods.  Open  to  students  in  one  of  the  nursing  curricula 
and  to  other  students  only  upon  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
Biology   Department. 

Six  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BIOLOGY  331.  EMBRYOLOGY.  A  review  of  the  process  of  germ  cell 
development,  fertilization  and  cleavage  in  both  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  followed  by  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  the 
development  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig,  and  man.  Use  is  made  of 
living  material  of  the  frog  and  chick,  while  the  whole  mounts  and 
serial  sections  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig  are  used  for  study  of 
germ  layer  formation,  histogenesis  and  organogenesis.  Charts, 
models  and  demonstrations  supplement  the  work.  Two  lecture 
and  tAvo  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Required  for  pre-medical 
students. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  231  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.   Second  sem.ester. 

BIOLOGY  351.    COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  structure  of  higher  vertebrates  with  special  reference  to 
the  form  and  development  of  systems  and  organs.  Two  lecture 
and   two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  331  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BIOLOGY  371.  GENERAL  BACTERIOLOGY.  The  morphology,  physiology, 
and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other  microorganisms,  including 
brief  treatment  of  algae,  protozoa,  molds,  rickettsiae,  viruses, 
and  yeasts.  Their  roles  in  industry;  the  soil;  sewage,  water,  and 
air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered  also.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises include  cultivation  and  observation  techniques.  Two  lecture 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


I 
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BIOLOGY  413.  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  (Also  Physical  Education  4)3).  This 
course  is  desigried  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  systems  of  the  human  body.  The  subject 
matter  is  divided  into  three  principal  units:  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Kinesiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory period. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BIOLOGY  414.  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  living  matter.  The  topics  considered  include  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  nature  of  the  cell,  digestion,  respiration  and 
circulation,  including  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites :     Science  111  or  equivalent,  and  Chemistry  111  and  112. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester,  in  alternate  years  to  Biology 
461. 

BIOLOGY  451.  MICROTECHNIQUE.  Training  in  the  preparation  of 
plant  and  animal  material  for  microscopical  observation.  Prac- 
tice with  different  microtechniques  on  a  variety  of  materials  and 
facility  in  the  use  of  several  standard  microtechnique  manuals 
are  stressed.  Two  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  231  or  Biology  232,  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester.  Offered  in  place  of  Biology  371 
on  sufficient  demand. 

BIOLOGY  461.  GENETICS.  A  study  of  the  laws  governing  heredity  in 
experimental  organisms  and  man,  the  experimental  method,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  plant  and  animal 
breeding.  Experiments  showing  the  modern  methods  of  investi- 
gating hereditary  characteristics  will  be  included  in  the  labora- 
tory. Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  231  or  232  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester,  in  alternate  years  to  Biologj^ 
414. 

BIOLOGY  481.  CRITIQUE  OF  BIOLOGICAL  THEORY.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  trends  in  biological 
research  and  thought.  Important  discoveries,  theories,  experi- 
mentation, and  interpretations  of  the  past  and  the  present  in 
the  field  of  biology  are  studied.  This  course  is  required  for  all 
majors  in  the  field  of  biology. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  in  alternate  years  to  Biology 
491. 
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BIOLOGY  491.  HISTOLOGY.   A  microscopic   study  of  cells  and  tissues 
of  the   animal  body.   Two  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  331  or  413. 
Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  in  alternate  years  to  Biology 
481. 

BIOLOGY  495.    PROBLEMS  IN  BIOLOGY.  A  course  designed  for  the  ad- 
vanced student  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  independ- 
ent work  in  Biology.  Each  student  must  select  a  specific  problem 
on  which  he  intends  to  work. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 


2.  CHEMISTRY 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours.  A  stu- 
dent majoring  in  Chemistry  should  take  Science  111  and  Mathe- 
matics 111  in  his  first  year  but  need  not  take  Science  112.  Physics 
111  and  112  is  strongly  recommended. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

CHEMISTRY  111,  112.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  An  introductory  level 
course  in  chemistry.  The  basic  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry 
are  discussed  during  the  first  semester.  An  introduction  to 
organic  chemistry  is  given  during  the  second  semester.  The 
laboratory  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  discussed 
in  lecture.  Three  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

CHEMISTRY  211.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a 
more  intensive  study  of  the  principles  underlying  qualitative 
analysis.  The  laboratory  consists  of  the  identification  of  anions, 
cations,  and  the  use  of  organic  analytical  reagents.  One  lecture 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112. 

Four  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

CHEMISTRY  231,  232.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  This  course  is  required 
of  pre-medical  students  and  students  majoring  in  Chemistry.  The 
first  semester  deals  with  gravimetric  analysis  and  volumetric 
analysis  is  taken  in  the  second  semester.  The  laboratory  work 
consists   of   precise   analytical  work  on   various  materials  with 
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emphasis  on   research  and   industrial  requirements.   One  lecture 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    112.    Chemistry   211   may   be   taken    con- 
currently. 
Four  semester  hours  each. 


CHEMISTRY  301.  SHORT  COURSE  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  An  ele- 
mentary course  for  students  preparing  for  work  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  the  related  scientific  professions.  The  reactions  and 
syntheses  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  organic  compounds  are 
studied  thoroughly.  In  addition,  the  chemical  aspects  of  bio- 
chemistry are  considered.  This  course  is  not  open  to  chemistry 
majors. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112. 
Five  semester  hours.  Offered  in  summer  sessions  only. 


CHEMISTRY  311.  312.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  A  thorough  elementary 
level  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds,  aliphatic, 
heterocyclic,  and  aromatic.  The  reactions,  preparation,  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds  are  studied.  Laboratory  work 
is  devoted  to  synthesis  and  reactions;  some  organic  classifica- 
tion and  identification  is  done  also.  Three  lecture  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite :  Chemistry  112. 
Four  semester  hours  each. 


CHEMISTRY  411.  412.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  This  course  treats  mathe- 
matically with  the  theories  underlying  the  properties  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases,  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and  radiochemistry. 
An  introduction  to  quantum  chemistry  is  made  during  the  second 
semester.  Three  lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:   Chemistry  312,  Mathematics  331,  and  Physics  212. 
Five  semester  hours  each. 


CHEMISTRY  495.  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  Offered  only  to  advanced 
students  on  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Independ- 
ent work  in  chemistry  consisting  of  library  and  laboratory  re- 
search on  some  particular  problem,  to  be  assigned  by  the  instruc- 
tor. A  neatly  bound,  typewritten  thesis  is  required  of  the  student 
upon  conclusion  of  his  problem. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  problem  selected. 
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3.  GENERAL  SCIENCE 
Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered. 

SCIENCE  111.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE.  This  is  an  introductory  course 
that  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  processes  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  Cai'eful  observation  and  critical  comparison  and 
correlation  of  such  processes  as  metabolism,  growth,  reproduction, 
and  heredity  are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises,  illustrative 
of  biological  principles,  stress  thoroughness  in  dissection  and 
interpretation.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period. 

Four  semester  houi-s.  First  and  second  semesters. 

SCIENCE  112.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  This  is  an  introductory  course  that 
deals  with  the  physical  sciences.  Including  materials  from  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and  physics,  a  thorough 
integration  of  these  subjects  is  attempted  in  order  to  interpret 
man's  relationship  to  the  phenomena  in  the  various  physical 
sciences.  Three  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

SCIENCE  191.  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  (Also  Art  191). 
This  elementary  course  in  drafting  stresses  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, lettering,  orthographic  projections,  pictorial  representa- 
tions, working  drawings,  and  tracings.  Laboratory  periods  to  be 
arranged. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

SCIENCE  211.  SLIDE  RULE.  This  course  prepares  the  student  to  use  the 
slide  rule  in  computations  requiring  multiplication,  division, 
powers  and  roots,  logarithms,  trigonometric  functions,  ratio  and 
proportions,  solutions  of  triangles  and  applications  to  physics 
and  chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  for  this  course 
will  not  be  accepted  on  the  science  requirements  for  a  degree  nor 
for  a  major  or  minor  in  any  field  of  the  Sciences. 

One  semester  hour.  Second  semester. 

SCIENCE  261.  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION.  A  survey  of  needs  and 
methods  in  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
mineral  resources,  with  special  emphasis  upon  conservation  of 
human  resources.  Methods  for  integrating  principles  of  conserva- 
tion into  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  will  be  included. 
Individual  and  group  demonstrations  and  projects  will  constitute 
the  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  in  summer  session. 
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SCIENCE  311.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  A  study  of  rocks,  min- 
erals, land  forms,  and  processes  of  weathering  and  erosion.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  geology  of  Kentucky. 

Three   semester  hours.   Second  semester  and  summer  session. 

SCIENCE  351.  SCIENCE  FOR  TEACHERS.  A  survey  of  the  basic  sciences. 
The  fundamentals  of  Earth  science,  biology,  physics  and  chem- 
istry are  included.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relation 
of  broad  scientific  principles  to  environmental  factors.  The  course 
includes  methodology  for  teaching  these  sciences  on  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels.  Laboratory  consists  of  individual  and 
group  projects  and  demonstrations.  Development  of  original  proj- 
ects and  experiments  will  be  encouraged. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester  and  summer  session. 


4.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  curriculum  in  home  economics  offers  education  for  home  and 
family  living  in  a  contemporary  society.  It  includes  liberal  arts 
courses  as  well  as  technical  education  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
profession.  It  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a  general  education  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prepare  for  specialization  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  (1)  child  development  and  family  living,  (2)  clothing,  costume 
design,  textiles,  and  interior  decoration,  (3)  foods  and  nutrition,  (4) 
home  economics  extension  work,  (5)  institutional  home  economics, 
and   (6)   teaching. 

Students  with  majors  in  other  fields  are  eligible  to  elect  courses 
in   Home   Economics   for  a  minor  or  for  personal  interest  or  need. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  141,  142.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN.  (Also  Art  141, 
142).  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  design  through  experi- 
mentation with  various  media  and  techniques  and  the  application 
of  design  to  different  projects.  Emphasis  in  first  semester  on 
two-dimensional  or  flat  surface  design;  second  semester  on  three- 
dimensional  or  sculptural  design. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  HOME  ECONOMICS  141  is  a  prerequisite 
for  HOME  ECONOMICS  142. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  171.  ELEMENTARY  FOODS.  The  student  learns  to 
cook  and  develop  kitchen  confidence  by  practice  in  the  laboratory. 
Lectures,  two  hours  laboratory,  two  two-hour  periods. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  172.  MEAL  PLANNING  AND  SERVING.  This  course 
gives  the  student  practice  in  the  selection,  marketing,  prepara- 
tion, and  serving  of  meals.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  attrac- 
tive serving  of  foods  and  the  etiquette  of  meal  service  for  family 
and  special  occasions.  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  two- 
hour  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  171,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  201.  TEXTILES.  This  course  is  planned  for  those 
who  wish  information  as  consumers  of  textiles.  The  study  in- 
cludes the  production  of  both  natural  and  synthetic  fibers  and 
yarns,  and  the  finishing  agents  and  manufacturing  processes 
which  influence  the  characteristics  of  the  finished  fabrics.  The 
course  includes  observation  trips.  Lecture,  three  hours. 

Three   semester  hours.   First  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  211.  ELEMENTARY  CLOTHING.  The  basic  principles 
in  garment  construction  and  fitting  are  taught.  Commercial  pat- 
terns are  used  in  applying  these  principles  through  the  construc- 
tion of  cotton  and  linen  garments.  Laboratory,  three  two-hour 
periods. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  212.  ADVANCED  CLOTHING.  This  course  assists 
the  student  in  analyzing  her  personal  needs  and  in  developing 
standards  in  selection,  purchase,  and  care  of  clothing.  Practice 
is  given  in  alteration  of  commercial  patterns.  Garments  are 
constructed  of  wool  and  rayon,  thereby  developing  greater  skill 
in  solving  construction  and  fitting  problems.  Laboratory,  two 
three-hour  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  211,  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semiester, 

HOME  ECONOMICS  221.  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  (See  Physical  Education 
221). 

HOME  ECONOMICS  251.  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (See 
Psychology   251 ). 

HOME  ECONOMICS  271.  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.  (See  Sociology 
271). 

HOME  ECONOMICS  331.  FAMILY  HEALTH  AND  HOME  NURSING.  A  study 
of  the  factors  that  affect  the  health  of  the  family,  means  of  im- 
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proving  health  and  preventing  disease,  practical  work  in  admin- 
istering  first   aid   and   in   home   care   of   the   sick.   Lecture,   two 
hours;   laboratory,  one  two-hour  period. 
Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  351.  HOUSE  PLANNING  AND  FURNISHING.  The 
course  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
securing  of  a  livable  modern  home  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  procedures  in  renting,  buying,  and  building  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Drawings  of  house  plans  are  studied 
and  the  many  materials  of  decoration,  textiles,  furniture,  rugs, 
etc.,  are  considered  in  the  furnishing  of  well-designed  interiors. 
Observation  trips  are  made.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one 
two-hour  period. 
Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  demand. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  352.  INTERIOR  DECORATION.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  color,  line,  and  texture  as  used  to  create  effective 
interiors  suited  to  modern  living.  Includes  a  study  of  period  in- 
teriors. Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  two-hour  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142, 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  382.  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS.  (Also  Economics  382). 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sound  and 
efficient  consumer  practices,  the  making  of  budgets,  the  type 
and  quality  of  goods  and  services  offered  by  the  market,  and  the 
securing  of  fair  value  for  the  money  which  the  consumer  spends. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  391.  PRINCIPLES  OF  NUTRITION,  A  non-techni- 
cal course  that  deals  with  the  essentials  of  adequate  diet  for 
optimum  health.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire 
to  know  the  relationship  between  food  and  health.  Necessary 
for  certification  of  elementary  teachers.  Lecture,  two  (or  three) 
hours. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  461.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.  The  techniques  of  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  embroidery,  and  simple  hand  weaving  are 
taught.  The  two-harness  loom  is  used  for  plain  weaving  and 
experience  is  given  the  student  in  different  methods  of  decorating 
textiles.  Laboratory,  two  (or  three)  two-hour  periods. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   355.   CHILDREN'S   LITERATURE.    (See   English   355). 

Two  (or  three)  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters.  (Any- 
one wishing  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  course  as  described,  a 
unit  in  craft  materials  suitable  for  small  children  may  secure 
three  hours  credit  upon  the  successful  completion  of  such  a 
unit.) 

HOME  ECONOMICS  471.  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  A  study  of  the  use  of 
human  and  material  resources  available  to  the  family  in  achiev- 
ing its  highest  development.  Includes  study  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  management  in  an  attempt  to  help  solve  successfully  the 
problems  of  personal  and  family  finances.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  social  and  family  relationships.  Lecture,  three  hours. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

HOME   ECONOMICS  495.    PROBLEMS   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS.  A  course 
designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  ability 
to  do  independent  work.  Each  student  must  select  a  specific  pro- 
blem on  which  to  work. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 


5.  MATHEMATICS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  con- 
sisting  of   mathem.atics   courses   numbered   111   and  above. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting 
of  mathematics  courses  numbered  111  and  above. 

MATHEMATICS  101.  BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Arithmetic,  elementary  alge- 
bra, and  a  brief  introduction  of  trigonometry.  Remedial  labora- 
tory sections  without  credit  are  required  for  those  whose  work  is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two  semester  hours.    First  semester. 

MATHEMATICS   102.    SOLID   GEOMETRY.   Lines    and    planes    in    space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry. 
Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  111.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Review  of  fundamentals  of 
algebra,  linear  functions,  exponents  and  radicals,  quadratic  equa- 
tions,    ratio,     progressions,     binominal     theorem,     mathematical 
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induction,  inequalities,  determinants.  Remedial  laboratory  sections 
without  credit  are  required  of  those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory. 
Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  score  on  the  pre-test. 
Four  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 


MATHEMATICS  112.  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  The  trigonometric  func- 
tions, use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  by 
use  of  logarithms,  radian  measure,  fundamental  identities, 
graphical  representation  of  trigonometric  functions,  inverse 
functions,  solution  of  equations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  plane  geometry. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 


MATHEMATICS  231.    ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.  Straight  line,  circle,  conies, 
tangents,  transformation  of  coordinates,  polar  co-ordinates,  par- 
ametric equations,  and  the  elements  of  solid  analytics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  291.    DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  Derivatives,  maxima  and 
minima,    related    time    rates,    indeterminate    forms,    differentials 
partial  differentiation,  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  231. 

Five  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  331.    INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  The  definite  integral  meth- 
ods  of  integration,  use  of  integral  tables,  multiple  integration, 
applications. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics   291. 

Five  semester  hours.   First  semester. 

MATHEMATICS    401.     COLLEGE    GEOMETRY,    nomothetic    figures,    theo- 
rems of  Menelaus  and  Ceva,  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils,  inver- 
sion, poles  and  polars,  coaxal  circles,  constructions. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  231  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  431.    THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.   Complex  numbers,  gen- 
eral  theorems   on    algebraic   equations,   theorems   of   Sturm   and 
Budan,  numerical  approximations  to  roots,  determinants,  simul- 
taneous linear  equations,  symmetric  functions. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  231  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS  481.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Particular  solutions, 
differential   equations  of  first  order  and   degree,   applications. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331. 

Three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  495.  TUTORIAL  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS.  This  is  an 
independent-work  course  offered  for  the  benefit  of  mathematics 
majors.  Topics  are  selected  to  meet  the  individual  student's  need. 

Prerequisites:   Senior   standing  and   permission  of  the  instructor. 

One  to  three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 


6.  PHYSICS 

PHYSICS  211.  212.  GENERAL  COLLEGE  PHYSICS.  This  course  deals  with 
mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Lectures 
and  recitations,  three  hours;  laboratory,  one  two-hour  period  per 
week. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  or  the  equivalent  and  Mathematics 
112. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 


PHYSICS  311.  HEAT  AND  THERMODYNAMICS.  Basic  concepts  and 
principles  of  heat  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics. 
This  includes  theory  and  principles  of  temperature  measurement, 
thermal  expansion,  specific  heat,  thermal  conductivity,  thermal 
properties  of  gases,  changes  of  state  and  heat  engines.  Three 
lectures  per  week. 

Prerequisites:   Physics  212,   Mathematics  331    (may  be  taken  con- 
currently) . 

Three  semester  hours.     First  semester. 

PHYSICS  312.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  The  basic  laws  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  are  treated  in  a  more  advanced  manner 
than  in  Physics  211-212  using  the  calculus  methods.  This  includes 
conduction  of  A.C.  and  D.C.  currents  and  electromagnetic  fields 
associated  therewith;  dielectrics  and  capacitance;  inductance; 
electromotive  force;  principles  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments.    Three  hours  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisites:   Physics  212,  Mathematics  331    (may  be  taken  con- 
currently.) 

Four  semester  hours.     Second  semester. 
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PHYSICS  411.  BASIC  LAWS  OF  MECHANICS.  Static  and  dynamic  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  as  applied  to  solids,  liquids  and  gases.  In 
this  course  these  principles  are  treated  with  the  methods  of 
calculus.  Includes  rectilinear,  circular  and  simple  harmonic 
motion;  work  and  energy;  hydrostatics.    Three  lectures  per  M^eek. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  331. 
Three  semester  hours.    Not  taught  in  1959-60. 

PHYSICS  412.  ATOMIC  PHYSICS.  A  study  of  the  evidences  for  our 
present  concepts  of  the  structure  of  the  atom.  This  includes  the 
nature  of  light,  x-rays  and  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  in- 
cluding fission  as  used  to  produce  atomic  and  thermonuclear 
energy.    Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:   Physics  212,  Mathematics  331    (may  be  taken  con- 
currently) . 

Three  semester  hours.    Not  taught  in  1959-60. 
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DIVISION  VI:  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1.  Business.       2.  Economics.       3.  Geography.       4.  History.       5.  Political  Science 
6.  Sociology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  A  teaching  area 
in  social  studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester 
hours  distributed  as  follows:  18  semester  hours  in  history,  including 
6  semester  hours  in  American  History  and  6  semester  hours  in 
European  History;  and  a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  each  in  the 
following  fields;  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Geog- 
raphy. The  remaining  6  semester  hours  may  be  taken  as  electives  in 
Social  Studies. 


1.  BUSINESS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding Business  111,  112,  or  equivalent  and  Business  121,  122,  or 
191,  192.  Six  hours  of  Economics  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in 
Business. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours.  Six  hours 
of  Economics  may  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  Business. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA  IN  BUSINESS 

Forty-eight  semester  hours  distributed  as  listed  below: 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

Accounting   18 

Business  Law 6 

Economics 6 

Business  electives 18 

In  addition  the  student  must  complete  one  minor  of  eighteen 
semester  hours  in  an  unrelated  field  and  meet  all  general  college  re- 
quirements except  foreign  language. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Fortv-eis:ht  semester  hours  distributed  as  listed  below: 


Sem. 

Accounting  Hrs. 

8  semester  hours  required ' 

Accounting 16 

Cost  Accounting 3 

Auditing   3 

Income  Tax  Accounting 2 

Total   hours   offered     24 
Secretarial  Practice 

H  semester  hours  required  ^ 

Typewriting   9 

Shorthand 9 

Advanced  Dictation 3 

Filing 2 

OfRce  Machines 2 

Secretarial  Practice 3 

Total   hours  offered     28 


Sem. 

General  Business  hm. 

22  semester  hours  required  ^ 

Introduction  to   Business 3 

Business  Mathematics 3 

Business   English 6 

Salesmanship   3 

Principles  of  Economics 6 

Consumer  Economics 3 

OfRce  Management 3 

Insurance    3 

Business  Law 6 

Special  Prob.  in  Business^  1  or  2 

Total   hours  offered     38 
Business  Education 

4  semester  hours  required ' 
Methods  of  Teaching 

Business  Subjects 4 


Total   hours   offered       4 

In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for  a  Pro- 
visional High  School  certificate  as  outlined  on  page  52. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BUSINESS  DIPLOMA 

Sixty-four  sem.ester  hours,  including  forty  semester  hours  in  Business 
subjects. 


Emphasis  on  Secretarial  Science 


Freshman  Year 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Intro,   to   Business 

Business  Mathematics 

English  111,  112 

Religion 

Physical  Education 

Electives   


Sem. 
Hrs. 

__    6 

__    6 

__    3 

__  3 
__  6 
__  3 
__  2 
__  3 
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Emphasis  on  Accounting 

Sem. 
Freshmun  Year  Hrs. 

Typewriting 6 

Intro,   to   Business 3 

Accounting   8 

Business  Mathematics 3 

English  111,  112 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives   4 


'  Any  extra  hours  in  Accounting  or  Secretarial  Practice  may  be  counted  as  General 

Business 
"May  be   counted   in  any  one  of  the  four  divisions  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 

problem. 
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Sem.  Sem. 

Sophomore  Year            h^s.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

Typewriting   3  Business  Law 6 

Shorthand 6  Accounting 8 

Filing 2  Office  Machines 2 

Business   English   6  Business   Electives 4 

Office  Machines 2  Religion 3 

Secretarial  Practice 3  Physical  Education 2 

Physical  Education 2  Electives   7 

Electives   8  — 

—  Total     64 
Total     64 

If  any  student  desires  advanced  standing  in  Typewriting,  Short- 
hand, or  Accounting,  he  may  take  a  special  examination  to  determine 
what  class  he  should  enter.  The  number  of  semester  hours  in  any 
subject  required  for  a  diploma  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
advanced  standing  of  the  student.  However,  no  student  will  be  granted 
a  diploma  for  fewer  than  sixty-four  semester  hours  of  college  work. 
An  average  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  is  required  and  this  same 
average  must  be  attained  on  all  business  subjects.  The  general  college 
requirements  for  Physical  Education  and  English  111,  112  must  be 
met.  One  course  in  Religion  or  Philosophy  is  required, 

BUSINESS  in.  ELEMENTARY  TYPEWRITING.  This  beginning  course  in 
Typewriting  covers  techniques,  proper  letter  arrangement,  ad- 
dressing envelopes,  various  business  forms,  tabulating,  manu- 
script writing,  and  copying  from  rough  drafts.  Five  periods  per 
week. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  112.    INTERMEDIATE  TYPEWRITING.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Elementary  Typewriting  111. 
Prerequisite:  Business  111  or  equivalent. 
Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

BUSINESS  121.  ELEMENTARY  SHORTHAND.  This  is  the  beginning  course 
in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Simplified.  It  covers  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  and  introduces  transcription.  Five  periods 
per  week. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester, 

BUSINESS   122.    INTERMEDIATE  SHORTHAND.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Elementary  Shorthand  121. 
Prerequisite:  Business  121  or  equivalent. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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BUSINESS  131.  PERSONAL  TYPEWRITING.  This  is  a  beginning  course 
for  students  who  want  to  learn  to  type  for  personal  use.  After 
mastering  the  keyboard,  the  student  will  learn  to  type  personal 
notes  and  short  business  letters,  to  address  envelopes,  to  make 
carbon  copies,  to  erase  neatly,  to  make  outlines,  and  to  type 
themes.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  Business  111,  and 
may  be  followed  by  Business  112.  No  student  will  be  given  credit 
for  both  Business  111  and  131. 

Three   semester  hours.   Second   semester. 

BUSINESS  151.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS.  This  course  is  introduc- 
tory in  character  to  all  other  courses  in  Business.  The  different 
forms  of  the  business  unit,  single  proprietorship,  partnership, 
and  corporation,  are  discussed  in  their  relationship  to  the  eco- 
nomic system. 

Three  semester  hours.   First  semester. 

BUSINESS  171.  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS.  This  course  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  mathematics  includes  short  cuts  and  simple  methods  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  percentage,  interest,  discount,  payroll,  and  profit  and 
loss. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  191,  192.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  This  course  presents 
the  theory  and  principles  of  accounting.  The  subjects  treated 
include:  recording  in  books  of  original  entry,  posting,  financial 
statements,  adjusting  and  closing  entries,  controlling  accounts, 
vouchers,  and  types  of  business  organizations. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS  211.    ADVANCED  TYPEWRITING.  This  is  an  advanced  course 
in  typewriting.  Speed,  accuracy,  and  production  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:   Business   111,   112  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

BUSINESS   221.    ADVANCED   SHORTHAND.   This   is  an   advanced  course 
in   Shorthand.  It  stresses  speed  both  in  taking  dictation  and  in 
transcribing  notes. 
Prerequisites :  Business  121,  122  and  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS    222.    ADVANCED    DICTATION.    This    course   offers    advanced 
training  for  students  planning  to  be  secretaries. 
Prerequisite:  Business  221. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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BUSINESS    241.     FILING.    This    course    covers    alphabetic,   triple   check 
automatic,    numeric,   geographic,   subject,   soundex,   and   decimal 
filing. 
Prerequisite:  Business  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  261.  OFFICE  MACHINES.  This  introductory  course  covers 
various  types  of  machines  and  their  uses.  The  student  will  re- 
ceive instructions  and  do  individual  work  on  the  adding  machine, 
calculator,  comptometer,  bookkeeping  machine,  dictaphone,  elec- 
tric typewriter  and  mimeograph  machine. 
Practice  periods  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  301,  302.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  This  course  is  a  study  of  busi- 
ness terms,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  construction  used 
in  business  correspondence.  It  gives  the  student  practice  in  writ- 
ing various  types  of  letters  and  reports  used  in  business  offices. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS  311.  SALESMANSHIP.  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the 
distributive  field.  The  principles  presented  are  general  in  nature 
and  deal  with  the  salesman's  training  and  responsibility  in  help- 
ing prospects  buy. 

Three   semester   hours.    Second   semester. 

BUSINESS  331.  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE  This  course  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  work  of  a  secretary.  An  attempt  is  made  to  coordi- 
nate all  skills  attained  and  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  practical 
office  problems.  This  work  will  include  the  development  of  office 
proficiency,  a  study  of  personality  traits,  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  obtaining  and  keeping  a  job. 
Prerequisites:  Business  121,  122  and  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Three   semester  hours.   Second  semester, 

BUSINESS  351.  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT,  A  course  in  office  management 
and  practices  which  will  be  taught  from  a  management  point  of 
view  rather  than  a  clerical  worker  point  of  view.  The  subject 
includes  office  practices,  office  building  and  equipment,  and  office 
personnel  and  supervision. 

Three  semester  hours.    First  semester. 

BUSINESS  361.  INSURANCE.  This  course  will  explore  the  structure  of 
the  insurance  business  taking  the  businessman's  viewpoint  on 
the  use  of  life  insurance,  fire  insurance,  and  liability  insurance. 

Three  semester  hours.     Second  semester.     Offered  on  demand. 
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BUSINESS  371.  272.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS.  This 
is  a  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  business  subjects  in  high 
school.  Four  hours  of  methods  are  required  for  an  area  in  Busi- 
ness for  teachers. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS    391.     INTERMEDIATE   ACCOUNTING.   This   course   covers   ac- 
counting   statements;    recording,    classifying,    and    summarizing 
business  transactions;  the  development  of  special  reports,  ratios, 
and  measurements  in  statement  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Business  191,  192,  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  392.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.  This  course  covers  account- 
ing for  partnerships  and  joint  ventures;  income  measurement  in 
installment  sales  and  consignments;  accounting  for  home  office 
and  branch  units;  consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets, 
and  surplus  statements. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391   or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  411,  412.  BUSINESS  LAW.  This  course  acquaints  the  student 
with  the  most  common  laws  governing  general  business  pro- 
cedures. It  covers  such  topics  as  contracts,  agency,  employment, 
bailment,  transportation,  real  and  personal  property,  leases,  and 
bankruptcy. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS  421.   COST  ACCOUNTING.  This  is  a    course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cost  accounting.  It  embraces  the  methods  of  account- 
ing for  materials  and  labor  consumed  in  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, and  the  assembling  of  cost  data. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  491.  AUDITING.  This  course  involves  the  verification,  analy- 
sis, and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  A  complete  audit 
practice  set  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  492.  INCOME  TAX  ACCOUNTING.  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  current  Federal  Income  Tax  Law,  and  practice  in  prepar- 
ing  returns   for   individuals,   partnerships,   and   corporations. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391. 
Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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BUSINESS  495.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  BUSINESS.  This  course  is  designed 
for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do 
independent  work  in  Business. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  problem  selected. 


2.    ECONOMICS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  ECONOMICS:  Eighteen  semester 
hours. 


ECONOMICS  222.    ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  See  Geography  222. 

ECONOMICS  231.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  See 
Geography  231. 

ECONOMICS  241.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  See  History 
241. 

ECONOMICS  341.  342.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  This  course  con- 
siders the  basic  principles  of  economics  including:  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods,  money  and  exchange, 
labor  and  management,  governmental  controls,  and  factors  in- 
fluencing supply  and  demand. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

ECONOMICS  351.  CURRENT  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.  (Also  Soci- 
ology 351).  A  study  of  major  socio-economics  problems  affecting 
individuals  and  groups  in  modern  society.  Detailed  consideration 
is  devoted  to  problems  of  an  individual  nature  and  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  crime,  race,  population,  education,  health,  sick- 
ness, and  family  disorganization. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ECONOMICS  382.  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS.  (Also  Home  Economics  382) 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sound  and 
efficient  consumer  practices,  the  making  of  budgets,  the  type  and 
quality  of  goods  and  services  offered  by  the  market,  and  the 
securing  of  fair  value  for  the  money  which  the  consumer  spends. 
Open  to  Sophomores. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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3.     GEOGRAPHY 

GEOGRAPHY  221.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  A  beginning  course  in 
geography  with  emphasis  on  human  ecology.  A  survey  is  made 
of  the  basic  geographic  relationships,  elements  of  the  earth  sci- 
ences, and  the  climatic  regions  of  the  world.  Open  to  Freshmen. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 

GEOGRAPHY  222.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (Also  Economics  222).  De- 
tailed consideration  is  given  to  culture  and  political  problems 
and  to  such  economic  problems  as  the  distribution  of  natural  re- 
sources, products,  industries,  and  commerce  which  arise  out  of 
man's  attempts  to  adjust  to  the  physical  world.  A  regional  study 
is  made  of  the  natural  and  human-use  regions  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world.   Open  to  Freshmen. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

GEOGRAPHY  231.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  (Also 
Economics  231).  This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  physiography 
and  resources  of  the  continent  and  their  influence  on  the  life, 
history,  and  economic  problems  of  the  people.  One  unit  has 
special   emphasis   on   Kentucky. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PRE-LAW 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  into  law  school  usually  in- 
cludes three-fourths  of  the  work  acceptable  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  applicant's  college  with  the  same  quality  of  work  as  re- 
quired for  graduation.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  non-theory  courses 
are  acceptable.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  recom- 
mends a  program  of  broad  liberal  education  including  work  in  the 
following  fields:  English,  history  and  political  science,  mathematics, 
economics,  accounting,  foreign  language,  and  philosophy.  After  the 
completion  of  three  years  work  at  Union  College,  students  can 
earn  a  combined  degree.  (See  page  48.)  The  following  curriculum 
is  reconunended  for  the  liberal  arts  degree: 
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Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year             Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English  111,  112 6  General    Psychology    3 

General    Science   8  Literature 6 

American   History   6  Foreign  Language 6 

Principles  of  Sociology 3  American  Government  _. 3 

Physical    Education 2  Marriage  and  the  Family 3 

Introduction  to  Business 3  Personal   Typewriting 3 

Religion     3  Public   Speaking 3 

Religion     3 

Physical   Education 2 

Sem.  (HrB. 

Junior  Year                Hrs.  Senior  Year                Hrs. 

Philosophy    3  Current  Socio-Econ.  Prob. 3 

Modern  European  History 6  Soc.  and  Pol.  Phil. 3 

Business   Law 6  Accounting • 8 

Counseling  and  Guidance 3  American  Diplomacy 3 

Foreign  Language 6  Modern    Britain    3 

Advanced    Grammar   3  Criminology    3 

Comparative  Government 3  Economics 3 

Electives   3  Electives   6 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  HISTORY.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  of  which  six  hours  must  be  in  European  history  (History  231, 
331,  332,  351,  411,  451,  and  452)  and  six  hours  in  American  history 
(History  111,  112,  241,  and  371). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Twenty-four    semester    hours    of    which    six    must    be    in    Political 
Science,  six  in  American  and  six  in  European  History. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  HISTORY.  Eighteen  semester 
hours.  Course  requirements  in  European  and  American  history  are 
the  same  as  those  required  for  a  major. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Eighteen  semester  hours  of  which  six  must  be  in  either  History  or 
Political  Science.  Three  semester  hours  in  European  History  must 
be  included. 


4.     HISTORY 

HISTORY  m.  112.  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
deals  with  the  colonial  settlement,  the  development  of  our  system 
of  government,  the  problems  of  the  young  government,  section- 
alism, the  background  of  the  war  between  the  states  together  with 
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the  war.   The  second  half  of  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  Re- 
construction, growth  of  imperialism,  the  two  world  wars  includ- 
ing their  aftermath,  and  the  new  place  of  the  nation  in  world 
affairs. 
Three  semester  hours  each, 

HISTORY  221.  STUDIES  IN  KENTUCKY  HISTORY.  A  survey  is  made  of 
Kentucky's  political  growth  together  with  social  and  economic 
problems  of  special  interest.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  com- 
monwealth's part  in  the  westward  movement  and  national 
growth. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

HISTORY  231.  MODERN  BRITAIN  TO  1900.  Beginning  with  a  review  of 
the  ancient  and  medieval  foundations,  this  course  traces  the  rise 
of  the  island  kingdom  to  the  formation  of  a  united  English  na- 
tion molded  by  strong  Tudor  monarchs  and  aroused  under  Cath- 
olic minded  Stuarts.  The  latter  portion  deals  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  empire  and  its  emergence  as  a  world  power, 
special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  coming  of  the  machine  age 
with   its   resulting  economic,   social,   and   political   problems. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

HISTORY  241.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  (Also  Economics  241  and 
Political  Science  241 ).  This  is  a  study  of  economic  factors  influencing 
American  life  since  colonial  times.  The  major  topics  considered 
are:  physiographic  features,  agriculture,  the  tariff,  finance, 
transportation  and  commerce,  labor,  trade,  industrialization, 
imperialism,   and  the  position  of  government  in  our  economy. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HISTORY  331,  332.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  This  course  has  to 
do  with  the  development  of  Europe  from  1500  to  the  present 
time.  Of  special  importance  in  this  course  are  the  intellectual, 
religious,  economic,  political  and  social  changes  which  came  with 
the  Protestant  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  French 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Industrial  Revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  very  import- 
ant changes  in  various  fields  which  came  with  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1959-60. 

HISTORY  351.  EUROPE  SINCE  1919.  A  course  in  speciahzed  problems 
of  the  middle  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  dealing  with  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I,  the  rise  of  the  Soviet,  Fascist,  and 
Nazi  regimes,  the  background  of  World  War  II,  the  defeat  of 
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the  Axis,  and  the  emergence  of  the  post-war  world  dominated  by 
the  antagonistic  Western  and  Soviet  blocs.  Proper  evaluation  is 
given  to  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
and  NATO  as  international  agencies  for  peace. 
Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

HISTORY  361.  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES.  This  is  an  intensive  study  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  different  strata  of  colonial  society. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  customs,  the 
development  of  plantation  life,  religion,  educational  progress,  and 
life  in  general  during  the  colonial  period.  The  chief  aim  will  be 
to  develop  new  values  in  historical  appreciation  through  a  com- 
parison  of  colonial  life  with  present  day  standards. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 

HISTORY  371.  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION.  Somewhat  detailed 
treatr/ient  of  the  fundamental  causes  and  events  leading  to  the 
Civil  War,  an  analysis  of  the  war  itself,  and  a  study  of  its  after- 
math to  1876.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  factors  continuing- 
to  influence  American  life. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

HISTORY  411.  MEDIEVAL  CIVILIZATION.  A  study  of  Western  Europe 
from  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  mon- 
asticism.  medieval  reform  movements,  feudalism,  the  crusades, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  revival  of  trade,  the  rise  of  towns, 
and  the  germs  of  nationalism.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  cultural  heritage  acquired  by  the  modern  world. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 

HISTORY  431.  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA.  Beginning  with  the  rise  of  the 
Muscovite  state  this  course  traces  briefly  the  development  of 
imperialist  Russia  to  recognition  as  a  world  power.  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  includes  in  detail  the  background  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  launching  of  the  Soviet  regime,  World 
War  II,  the  period  of  the  Cold  War,  and  finally  the  emergence 
of  Russia  as  a  scientific-materialistic  leader  of  today's  world. 

Three   semester  hours.     Alternate  years.     Offered  in  1960-61. 

HISTORY  451,  452.  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION.  Primarily  a  study  of  the 
cultural  life  of  ancient  people  and  their  contribution  to  world 
civilization.  The  first  half  deals  with  ancient  Greece  and  the 
second  half  with  Rome  under  the  republic  and  the  empire  to  565 
A.D. 

Three  semester  hours  each.     Alternate  years.     Offered  in  1960-61. 
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HISTORY   461.     AMERICAN    DIPLOMACY.    (See    Political    Science   461). 

HISTORY  495.  SPECIALIZED  READING  IN  HISTORY.  Designed  for  seniors 
majoring  or  minoring  in  history,  this  course  permits  intensive 
reading  in  the  field  of  the  individual's  special  interest.  Oral  and 
written  reports,  and  examinations  will  check  the  quality  of  read- 
ing done. 
Prerequisite:    Permission   of  the  instructor. 

One  to  four  semester  hours. 

5.     POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   A   MINOR    IN   POLITICAL   SCIENCE.    Eighteen 
semester  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  111.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 
A  study  is  made  in  some  detail  of  the  power  and  functions  of 
Congress,  the   President,  and  our  national  courts. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  Second  semesters. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE    212.    AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT   AND    CITIZENSHIP. 

Study  of  our  state,   city,   and   county  governments  with  notices 
of  recent  changes  made  or  contemplated. 
Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester,  alternate  years.   Offered  in 
1959-1960. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  241.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  (See  History 
241). 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  251.  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  Study  is  made  of  the 
rise,  methods  and  activities  of  the  major  and  minor  political 
parties  of  the  nation.  The  function  and  significance  of  parties 
in  our  national  government  are  given  special  treatment. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  341.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  relationships  between  nations  today  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  more  important  international  organizations  pre- 
sently at  work  in  the  world.  Attention  will  be  given  to  current 
world  affairs. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  451.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (See 
Philosophy  451). 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  461.  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY.  (Also  History  461). 
American  foreign  relations  are  traced  from  the  Revolutionary 
period  to  the  present.  Among  outstanding  problems  studied  are 
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those  relating  to  the  effect  of  western  expansion  and  world  im- 
perialism upon  other  nations.  Due  credit  is  given  to  our  states- 
men of  character  and  vision  that  never  lost  sight  of  the  Ameri- 
can quest  for  security  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  481.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  This  course  con- 
sists pi-incipally  of  a  study  of  the  chief  European  governments  at 
work  beginning  with  the  rise  of  communistic  Russia  and  follow- 
ing with  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  systems.  The  philosophies  and 
techniques  of  totalitarian  states  are  weighed  alongside  the  dem- 
ocratic forms. 

Three   semester  hours.   Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  495.  READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  A  course 
designed  to  allow  specialized  and  independent  reading  in  the  field 
of  the  student's  interest.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

One  to  four  semester  hours. 


6.    SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIOLOGY-ECONOMICS  MAJOR 

(Secondary  Education) 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English   111,  112 6  Literature 6 

General  Science 8  Religion     3 

Religion     3  Marriage  and  Family 3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3  Am.  Hist,  and  Government 6 

General  Psychology 3  Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Physical   Education 2  Health  Education 3 

Electives  (for  other  major  Physical   Education 2 

or  minors)    3  Electives    (for  other  major 

Fine  Arts  or  Mathematics  3  or  4  or  minors)    6 

Sem.  Sem. 

Junior  Year                Hrs.  Senior  Year                Hjre. 

Philosophy    3  Introduction  to  Social  Work 3 

Current  Soc.-Ec.  Problems 3  Criminology   3 

Principles  of  Economics 6  Personality   and 

Counseling  and  Guidance  or  Social  Adjustment 3 

Social  Psychology 3  Fund,  of  Sec.  Education 6 

Recreational  Leadership 3  Supervised  Student  Teach. 10 

Org.  and  Adm.  of  Public  Electives    (for  other  major 

Schools     3  or    minors)     8 

Ed.  Psych,  or  Adolescent 

Growth  &  Dev. 3 

Electives    (for  other 

maiors  or  minors)   8 
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AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


(Secondary  Education) 


Sem. 
Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

English   111,   112   6 

General  Science 8 

Princ.  of  Sociology 3 

American    History    6 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education   2 


Sophomore  Year  Hrs. 

Introduction    to    Literature 6 

Religion     3 

General   Psychology 3 

Marriage  and  the  Family 3 

American  Government 3 

History    elective    3 

Economic  Geography 3 

Physical    Education 2 

Electives    3 

Fine  Arts  or  Mathematics  3  or  4 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Princ.  of  Economics 6 

European    History   6 

Health  Education 3 

Educ.  Psychology  or 

Adolescent  Growth  &  Dev._  3 

Recreational  Leadership 3 

Org.  &  Adm.  of  Public 

Schools    3 

Elective  in  Social  Studies 3 

Elective 3 


Sem, 
Senior  Year  Hrs. 

History   elective   3 

Pol.    Science   elective 3 

Fund,   of   Secondary   Educ. 6 

Student  Teaching 10 

Elective  in  Social  Studies 8 

Electives   7 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  Twenty-four  se- 
mester hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Approved  interde- 
partmental courses  may  be  included. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    MAJOR    IN    SOCIOLOGY    AND    ECONOMICS. 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology  and 
six  semester  hours  in  Economics.  Six  semester  hours  of  approved 
interdepartmental    courses    may    be    included. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  Eighteen  semester 
hours  including  Principles  of   Sociology. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 
Eighteen  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Six  se- 
mester hours  of  Economics  are  required. 
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SOCIOLOGY  131.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  A  scientific  study  of 
the  factors  involved  in  human  relationships,  man's  cultural 
heritage,  personality  development,  forms  of  collective  behavior, 
community  and  social  organization,  social  interaction,  social 
change,  and  the  development  of  major  institutions.  Required  of 
all  majors  and  minors  in  Sociology. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

SOCIOLOGY  271.  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.  (Also  Home  Economics 
271).  A  study  of  the  association  of  individuals  living  together  in 
families  and  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  arising 
from  such  associations.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  the 
historical  background  of  marriage  as  an  institution,  the  so- 
ciological implications  of  marriage,  preparation  for  marriage, 
adjustment  after  marriage,  the  problems  of  family  life,  family 
disorganization,  and  preparation  for  old  age. 
Prerequisite:    Sociology  131   or   Sophomore  standing. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

SOCIOLOGY  311.  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE.  (Also  Psychology  311). 
This  is  a  general  basic  course  for  people  whose  chosen  vocations 
are  such  that  they  will  expect  to  give  at  least  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  guidance  and  counseling  of  other  people.  This  might 
Include  teachers,  ministers,  social  workers,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  role  of  guidance,  methods 
of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  techniques 
involved  in  helping  people  to  solve  their  life  problems.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance  tech- 
niques. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  321.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  AND  LEADERSHIP.  (Also 
Physical  Education  321).  A  methods  course  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting playground  games,  social  games  and  the  development  of 
leadership  in  recreational  work.  It  is  designed  to  aid  students 
going  into  the  teaching  field.  Christian  service,  social  service,  or 
community  recreation  work.   Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

SOCIOLOGY  331.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Also  Psychology  331).  A  study 
of  the  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis 
of  the  course  is  on  the  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  It 
aims  to  help  the  individual  adjust  to  the  various  groups  with 
which  he  may  wish  to  affiliate  himself  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help  to 
mold  group  thought  and  action. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-60. 
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SOCIOLOGY  351.  CURRENT  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.  (Also  Economics 
351)  A  study  of  major  socio-economics  problems  affecting  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  modern  society.  Detailed  consideration  is 
devoted  to  problems  of  an  individual  nature  and  to  the  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  race,  population,  education,  health,  sickness, 
and  family  disorganization. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


SOCIOLOGY  371.  SOCIAL  ETHICS.  (Also  Philosophy  371).  A  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical  background 
and  theories  of  morality,  factors  and  conditions  that  influence 
human  conduct,  the  nature  of  the  moral  life,  and  personal  and 
social  ethics. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


SOCIOLOGY  421.  RURAL  AND  URBAN  COMMUNITY.  A  study  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  rural  and  urban  society.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  methods  and  techniques  used  in  studying  commun- 
ity organization  for  effective  functioning  of  social  groups  and 
Institutions,  and  making  effective  existing  organizations  within 
the  community. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  131. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 


SOCIOLOGY  431.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT.  (Also  Psy- 
chology 431).  Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality 
in  the  individual,  principles  of  mental  health  and  problems  in- 
volved in  the  dynamics  of  human  adjustment. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  451.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Also  Philosophy 
451).  An  exposition  and  evaluation  of  the  social  and  political 
theories  in  Western  Civilization.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
Communism,  Socialism,  Theocracy,  Fascism,  and  Democracy  will 
be  studied  by  reading  selected  passages  from  their  respective 
leaders  (or  documents),  such  as:  Karl  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  USSR  and  of  Communist  China;  the  pro- 
gram of  the  English  Socialist  Party;  the  Bushido,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Ideal;  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Franco;  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Washington,  et  al. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1959-1960. 
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SOCIOLOGY  461.  CRIMINOLOGY.  A  study  of  crime  and  delinquency 
with  special  reference  to  constitutional  and  environmental  fact- 
ors in  anti-social  behavior.  Examination  of  crime  prevention 
programs  and  evaluations  of  the  work  of  various  corrective  in- 
stitutions contribute  to  the  student's  understanding  of  the  most 
effective  remedial  measures  now  in  use.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  471.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK.  A  study  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  Social  Work,  the  development  of  current 
attitudes  toward  social  welfare,  and  the  expanding  social  services, 
both  public  and  private,  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizen 
in  modern  industrial  society. 

Prerequisite :  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.    Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

SOCIOLOGY  481.  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES.  This  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  developing  opportunities  provided  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  growth 
of  the  child.  Visits  to  local  social  agencies  and  institutions 
serving  children  will  be  arranged  as  students'  programs  permit. 

Prerequisite :  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.    Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

SOCIOLOGY  491.     SUPERVISED    FIELD    EXPERIENCES    IN    SOCIAL    WORK. 

A  course  designed  to  permit  practical  experiences  for  students 
preparing  for  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Under 
supervision  the  student  assumes  responsibility  for  limited  case 
work  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies. 

Prerequisite :  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  sociology. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

SOCIOLOGY  495.  PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  A  course  designed  for 
the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  in- 
dependent work  in  sociology.  Each  student  must  select  a  specific 
problem  on  which  he  intends  to  work.  A  research  paper  will  be 
required   and  a  final  examination  will  be  given. 

Prerequisites:   Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
Dean. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT.  Union  College  has  a  nine  weeks' 
summer  session  June  8  to  August  7,  1959.  Classes  meet  five  days  each 
week  in  the  forenoon  only,  beginning  at  7:30  a.m.  except  for  some 
laboratory  sessions.  The  program  of  studies  published  in  the  sum- 
mer bulletin  is  such  that  a  student  may  take  the  regular  college 
courses  and  the  courses  that  are  required  for  certificates  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION.  The  requirements  for  admission 
are  the  same  for  the  Summer  Session  as  for  the  regular  year.  For 
a  complete  statement  concerning  them  the  proper  section  of  the  cata- 
log should  be  consulted.  It  is  important  that  new  students  have  tran- 
scripts of  work  done  in  high  school  and  college  sent  to  the  Dean  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  session. 

CREDITS.  The  work  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  is  equiva- 
lent in  method,  character,  and  credit  value  to  that  of  the  academic 
year.  Nine  semester  hours  of  college  work  constitute  an  average  load. 
This  is  the  maximum  credit  allowed  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 

RECREATION.  Near-by  mountains  and  many  historic  places  are 
easily  accessible  for  excursions  and  picnics.  An  organized  recreation- 
al program  on  the  campus  will  be  supervised  by  a  faculty  member. 
A  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts  are  available  to  students. 


SATURDAY  CLASSES 

Union  College  follows  the  practice  of  scheduling  a  limited  num- 
ber of  classes  on  Saturday  to  accommodate  in-service  teachers.  These 
courses  give  residence  credit.  No  in-service  teacher  is  permitted  to 
earn  more  than  six  hours  during  a  semester,  or  twelve  hours  during 
the  school  year,  while  teaching. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  for  Saturday 
classes  as  for  regular  classes.  For  a  complete  statement  concerning 
them  the  proper  section  of  the  Bulletin  should  be  consulted. 

Students  enrolling  for  Saturday  classes  will  pay  part-time  regi- 
stration fee  and  will  pay  tuition  rate  of  $10.00  per  semester  hour. 

The  Saturday  classes  are  included  in  the  regular  class  schedules 
that  are  issued  each  semester. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREES  GRANTED  IN  1958 


Bacon,    Barry   Barbourville 

Ball,    William,    Jr.    Barbourville 

Barber,    Charles Ashland 

Barrows,    Erma    Norwood,    Mass. 

Bennett,     Grace    Siler 

Bishop,   Arnold Fall  Rock 

Bishop,    Jean    Abrams    Welchburg 

Boggs,    Bernice    Loyal! 

Hoggs,   B.    Katherine Loyall 

Booze,    Maryee    Evarts 

Bostic,    Bertie   Jellico,    Tenn. 

Bradford,   Edith   Williamsburg 

Brashear,    Kenneth    Corbin 

Breeding,    Robert    Columbia 

Brock,    Samps    Hyden 

Broyles,    Lane    G.    Williamsburg 

Buchanan,     Robert    Barbourville 

Burkhart,    Jimmy    Wallins    Creek 

Burnett,    Gerald    Elizabethtov>-n 

Burton,    Glenna    Pineville 

Button,   George Northampton,  Mass. 

Campbell,  Michael South  Bend,  Ind. 

Carlisle,    Eila    Kenvir 

Chai^pel,    Robert    Barbourville 

Chelgren,    Axie   Middlesboro 

Collett,    Mossie Williamsburg 

Craig,    Mary    S.    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Creasy,     Marjorie    Barbourville 

Creekmore,    Wilma    Williamsburg 

Croley,    Charles    Williamsburg 

Cusick,   Elizabeth Evarts 

Daniel,    Elizabeth    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Davies,    David    Harlan 

Davis,    William    Gray 

Dotson,     Hazel     London 

Dudley,     Ambrose    Winchester 

Edwards,     Ruby    Artemus 

Engle,   Dorothy Pineville 

Esden,    Pedro    Philippine    Islands 

Estep,    Robirda   Cumberland 

Feldman,  Margaret South  Bend,   Ind. 

Finney,   Thomas Worcester,   Mass. 

Foley,    Frances   Gray 

Foutch,   James    Benham 

Erasure,    Nora    Jackson 

Gallion,    Benjamin Victoria,    Va. 

Giles,    Harvrey    Louellen 

Giles,    Linda    Ashland 

Granger,  Joyce Elmira,  N.Y. 

Granger,   Robert Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Grant,     Betty    Barbourville 

Guffey,    James    Albany 

Hale,    Larry New   Castle,   Va. 

Hall,    Bessie    Manchester 

Hammons,    Bennie   London 

Hembree,    Corbett    Trosper 

Henderson,    Edith    Barbourville 

Henegar,   D.    Clyde Williamsburg 

Hensley,    Cecil   E.    Alva 

Heth,     Opal    Stearns 

Holt,    Donald    Maiden,    Mass. 

Holt,    Ruth    Maiden,    Mass. 

Hoskins,    Eunice Mt.    Clemens,   Mich. 

Hoskins,    Malcomb    Barbourville 

Howard.    Estelle    Wallins    Creek 

Huie.     Iris    Corbin 

Humfleet,   Rosalie London 

Jackson,     Ernest     Place 

Johnson,    Harold    Flint.    Mich. 


Johnson,    Tonita    Flint,    Mich. 

Johnson,    Warren    Leicester,    Mass. 

Jones,   Edgar Pleasant   View 

Jones,   Nellie   C.   London 

Kelley,    Rachael     Harlan 

Kinder,    Bobby    Barbourville 

Kinningham,    Ben    Himyar 

Kinser,   Donald Jonesville,   Va. 

Knuckles,    Bertha Pineville 

Kouns,   David Ashland 

Lambert,  Wayne Blackwater,  Va. 

Langdon,    Dewey Peabody 

Lee,    Daryll    Clarkston,    Mich. 

Lee,   Maude Burning  Springs 

Light,    Paul   Jellico,    Tenn. 

Love,     Opalea    Woodbine 

Lovitt,    Zora   Williamsburg 

Lyons,     Doris    Louisville 

McGeorge,  Alma London 

McMurtry,  John Newburyport,  Mass. 

Madon,    Austin    Pineville 

Manicure,    Eugene    Banner,    Va. 

Mansour,    Said Bethlehem,   Jordan 

Meyers,    Amanda    Pineville 

Miller,    Cleadith    Flat    Lick 

Miller,    William    East    Bernstadt 

Miracle,    Ewing    Pineville 

Mitchell,   Hannah Woodbine 

Moore,    Ben    Woodbine 

Mosley,    Virginia    Neon 

Mosley,    William    Neon 

Mullis,    Clayton    Rockholds 

Nantz,    Golda    Helton 

Neely,   Shirley Inman,   Va. 

Nelson,   Ernest N.   Andover,  Mass. 

Newport,    J.    C.    Pineville 

Owens,    Reteelia   Jellico,    Tenn. 

Parker,    Clyde    S.    Gray 

Parks,    Edna    Corbin 

Parsons,    Harold    Evarts 

Partin,    Effie   Pineville 

Partin,   Ruby Bryant's   Store 

Payton,    Bonnie    Campbellsville 

Peace,     Susan     Louisville 

Perdue,    Edward    Danville,    Va. 

Perkins,    Leslie Rockholds 

Perkins,    Nan    Rockholds 

Petrey,   James Jellico,   Tenn. 

Pratt,    H.    G.    Vicco 

Pursiful,   Darrell Four  Mile 

Quinn,    Margaret    Mt.    Herman 

Riddle,  Ruby Charlestown,  Ind. 

Roark,    Herby   Pineville 

Robinson,    Ruth    London 

Rollins,    Pearl    Pineville 

Salyer,    Raymond    Coeburn,    Va. 

Scott,   Clarence Wallins  Creek 

Shockley,   Charles Stuart.   Va. 

Silvine,    Rosa    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Slusher,    Gilbert   Alva 

Slusher,    Lucy Oak   Ridge,   Tenn. 

Smith,    John East   Templeton,    Mass. 

Smith,    Mallie   Garrard 

Smith,     Nadine    Manchester 

Souleyret,   Anida Four   Mile 

Sowders,    Donald    Artemus 

Sowders,     Ethel     Artemus 
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Spurlock,     Lowell    Manchester 

Stephens,   Margie Corbin 

Stephens,    Mary    Lois    Cardinal 

Stewart,    Patricia Flat   Lick 

Stivers,    Nannie   Manchester 

Stringer,    Barbara   Bimble 

Thompson,    Cleo    Corbin 

Tinsley,     Fannie    Tinsley 

Todd,    Boyd    Eubank 

Todd,    James    Lawrence.    Mass. 

Todd,    Mary    Lawrence,    Mass. 

Trosper,    Myrtle Harlan 

Turner,     Lowell    Pineville 


Van   Home,    George   Ashland 

Walker,    Laura    Walker 

Warren,   Gordon   Eubank 

White,    Augusta    Danville 

White,    Martha    Cottongim 

Wilder,   Jonathan Calvin 

Witt,    Kenneth    Corbin 

Woolum,    Charles    Walker 

Woolum,     Rose     Walker 

Wright,    Ardy Elkhorn    City 

Wynn,    Beverly    Paintsville 

Wynn,    Carl    Paintsville 


DIPLOMAS  IN  BUSINESS 


McGeorge,    Rufus   J.    Pineville 

Marland.   Carol N.   Andover,   Mass. 

Maynard,    Paula    Sue    Pinsonfork 


Pope,  Roberta  Faye 

Pennington   Gap,   Va. 

Robbins,  Beulah  Ferrel Keokee,  Va. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


SENIORS  1958-59 


Abner,   Dorothy  G. Manchester 

Arnett,   Ralph   E.    Hulen 

Arnett,    Robert    E.    Alva 

Asher,    Norma   H.    Pineville 

Baldwin,    Velma    C.    Williamsburg 

Ball,    Judy    Smith    Smith 

Ballard,    Flora   I.    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Ballou,    Ray    L.    Corbin 

Bingham,    Florence   M.    DeWitt 

Bowling,    Lattie    Jane    Hector 

Bradley,    Dewey    W.    Williamsburg 

Branscum,    Elbert    F.    Delta 

Brasel,    Oranell    S.    Corbin 

Breeding,    Doris    M.    Columbia 

Brewer,    Belma   Fox   Harlan 

Brewer,    Loretta   M.    Corbin 

Brown,    Edgar   J.    Foxboro,    Mass. 

Bryant,   Roberta  J. Barbourville 

Bugg,    Virginia   Lee Ashland 

Burton,     Louanna     Plato 

Campbell,    Iva   Jean Barbourville 

Campbell,    William    A.    Barbourville 

Carnes,    Ethel    W.    Dewitt 

Carnes,     Laura    Walker 

Carr,    Dorothy    Lawson Williamsburg 

Carr,   Thelma  A. Williamsburg 

Carter,    Clevis    D.    Pineville 

Carter,    J.    Crockett    Cawood 

Carter.    Lera  Amy London 

Carty,   Joan   Page Girdler 

Clarkston,    Harold    G Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Collett,    Vesta   Jane Kettle   Island 

Combs,    Marjorie   Oneida 

Combs,     Morton     Hazard 

Coomer,    Wallace    J.    Columbia 

Cornett,    Arlia   London 

Cornett,    Edith   H.    Pineville 

Cox,    Anna    B.    Benham 

Cox,    Pauline    Williamsburg 

Cox,    Virginia    A.    Wallins 

Crane,  Marvin  A. Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Cress,     Fernando    Delphia 

Davis,    Mary    S.    Totz 

Day.    Edna   S.    Loyall 

Detherage,    Bernice   A.    Barbourville 

Dew.   Naomi  Jane Dayton 

Dugger.    Ralph    Dean    Place 

Edwards,    Hubert   Wade Columbia 

Elliott,  Mary  T. Jenson 

Ellison,    Susie   H.   London 

Elmore,   Betty  G. Elizabethtown 

Elmore,    Jimmy    A.    Hodgenville 

Engle,    Hattie    S.    Gatliff 

Engle,    Teddie    Hazard 

Enzor,    Ina    Mae    Cumberland 

Farmer,    Edith   C.    Fount 

Faulkner.   Jessie  W.   Permon 

Faulkner.    Opal    Williamsburg 

Feller,    Joseph   J.,    Jr.    

Williamstown,   N.   J. 

Felts,     Gilmore    Lily 

Fletcher,   Joan   E.    Howell,   Mich. 

Franklin,   Irvin   J. Middlesboro 

Frederick,    Homer    Grace 

Frost,  Myra  Ann Long  Beach.   Calif. 

Gibson,    Joann    F.    Girdler 

Girdner,    Joyce   Bryants   Store 

Golden,    Marijuna   Harlan 

Goodin,    Joe    W.    Bimble 

Grant,    Charles   H.    Barbourville 

Hamm,    Melvin   D.    Brodhead 

Hammons,   Sandra  Lee Barbourville 


Hampton,    Elva    B.    Corbin 

Hampton,    Shelby    Irene    Kay    Jay 

Harris,   Jack   D.    Gray's   Knob 

Hart,    Mae   H.    Keavy 

Helton,    Daphne   Hammond 

Hendrix,    Jack    London 

Hibbard,    Patsy    S.    Pigeonroost 

Hicks.  Jewell  L. Jellico,  Tenn. 

Hill,    Patricia   J.    Barbourville 

Hinkle,    Wilma    Lee Barbourville 

Holbrook,     Omeda    Bledsoe 

Hopper,    Herman    Bryants    Store 

Home,    Thomas    B.    Erwin,    N.    C. 

Huff.    Eugene London 

Jackson,    Lottie   Loyall 

Jacobs,    Annie    Laurie    Cumberland 

James,  Melvin  C.  Jr.__Melford,  Delaware 

Jameson,  Robert  A. Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Jenkins,   William   David Thompson,    Pa 

Johnson,    James   W.    Elizabethtown 

Johnson.    Mabel    London 

Jones,    Bessie    G.    Artemus 

Jones,    Darrel    P.    Williamsburg 

Jones,    Lallah   Rookh Barbourville 

Jones,    Reid    S.    Somerset 

Jordan,    James    S.    Manchester 

Keith,    Alvin   Flat   Lick 

Kersey,    Betty    L.    Alva 

Kersey,    Henry    C.    Alva 

Kinningham,   Janice  L.   Dewitt 

Kinningham,   Marjorie  O.    Walker 

Kirby,   Vella  Mae London 

Kundrat,   Dorothy   K._Avondale  Est.,   Ga. 

Lanham,   Arthur  W.   Liberty 

Lanham,    Doris   Ann    Benham 

Lawson,    Ada   Louise Oaks 

Lawson,    Dillard   T.    Kettle   Island 

Lawson,    Nellie   M.    Trosper 

Lewis,    Jack    Curtis    Pineville 

Lewis,     Loretta    Manchester 

Lewis,    Mattie    A.    Putney 

Lombari,    William    E.    Dracut,    Mass. 

McClure,   Ada  Lee— W.   Alexandria,   Ohio 

McCowan,    Harold    Mershons 

McGeorge,    Rufus    J.    Pineville 

McKeehan,    Hazel    H.    Kettle    Island 

Manning.    Alexander  T. Manchester 

Martin,    Dennis    O.    Dayton.    Ohio 

Mason.    Sandra   Ann   Stearns 

Masters,    Acel    S. Oak   Ridge,    Tenn. 

Messer,    Mary   Alice   S.    Dewitt 

Middleton,    Lydia    Detroit,    Mich. 

Mink,     Pauline     Miracle 

Minton,  Mae  B.   Bush 

Miracle,    Reable    Miracle 

Mitchell,    Billy   L.    Williamsburg 

Mitchell,    Raleigh    C.    Somerset 

Monhollen,    James    F.    Gatliff 

Moore.   Paul  Saunders Radford.   Va. 

Owens,    Irene  W.   Artemus 

Owen's,    Lawanna    K.    Manchester 

Owens,    Lucille   G.    London 

Parsley,    Eileen   W.    London 

Partin,    Ethel    P.    Artemus 

Patton,   Patsy  Ann Benham 

Perdue.     Mary    E.     Scalf 

Perkins,    Phillip    E.    Willi.amsburg 

Peters,   Dolores   S.   Corbin 

Pope,   Kathleen   G.    London 

Powell,    Walter    Jr.    Barbourville 

Prindle,   Jack   B.    Williamsburg 

Pyle,   Teresa  Bonnie Duff,   Tenn. 
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Rainea,  Anna  Shoemaker Corbin 

Rhodes,    Betty   Jones Barbourville 

Rhodes,     Cecil     Barbourville 

Richardson,    Mary    J.    Barbourville 

Roark,    Charles   E.    Mozelle 

Robinson,    Daisy    B. East    Bernstadt 

Rudd,    Mae    K.    Keith 

Saunders,   Charlene St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Saylor,    Walton    T.    Corbin 

Sears,    Leonard    W.    Somerset 

Shapland,    Art    FltchburK.    Mass. 

Shaw,     Richard     T.     Campbellsville 

Shepherd,   Frances Cumberland 

Siler,    Ruth    E.    Rockholds 

Singleton,   Dorothy   C— LaFollette,   Tenn. 

Skinner.    Ora   A.    Corbin 

Slusher,   Leonard  K. Jackson 

Smith,    Arthur    A.    Barbourville 

Smith,    Jean    Brown Manchester 

Stewart,    Billy   J.    Coeburn,    Va. 

Stewart,    Cora   Lee   Verda 

Stewart,    Eva    S.    Pineville 

Stokes,    Ted   Neil    Wallins 

Stout,  Geneva  G.  Evarts 


Sullivan,   Bobby  G.   Burnside 

Thompson,    James    H.    Ingram 

Thompson,    Lois    G.    Calvin 

Thornbury,    Ronald    Augusta 

Tiller,   Clyde  Jr. Jellico,  Tenn. 

Todd,   Elizabeth  Ann Easton,   Maine 

Triplett,    Myrtle    B.    London 

Troglen,  Wanda  I. Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

Tye,    Julia    11.    Cardinal 

Uhler,   J.    Robert   II   Hitchins 

Valentine,  Bertha Flat  Lick 

Warren,    John   D.    Four   Mile 

Watkins,   Lucy  W. Burning  Springs 

West,    Mary    C.    Artemus 

White,    Gail    C.    Manchester 

White,    James    H.    Jr.    Manchester 

White,    Paul    Fount 

White,     Willard    L.    Williamsburg 

Williams,    Peggy  J.    Detroit,    Mich. 

Williamson,   Betty  M.   Scalf 

Wilson,  Venice Wallins  Creek 

Wojciechowski,    Shirley   Jenkins 
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Adams,  Gillus  Lee Grays  Knob 

Alford.   Albert  C.   Artemus 

Andersen,    Austin   M.    

Williamantic,    Conn. 

Banks,    Christine    D.    Whitesburg 

Barrett,    Sewell   T.    Whitesburg 

Benge,    Alice   G.    London 

Benge,    Dorcas   W.    Manchester 

Bennett,     Eugene     Barbourville 

Bingham,   Mabel  H. Jarvis 

Bingham,    Stella   B.   Jarvis 

Bingham,    Thelma    Flat    Lick 

Bowling,    John    E.    Pikeville 

Britch,    Carroll  P. Brookfield,   Mass. 

Brock,    Barbara   L.    Kettle   Island 

Brooker.   Walter  R.  __Mt.   Vernon,   N.  Y. 

Brooks,     Lela    M.     Corbin 

Brown,    Nola    Williamsburg 

Buchanan,    Howard    Barbourville 

Buckley,    Judith    C.    Ashland 

Buell,    Jesse   James   Pineville 

Bundy,    Prudie   W.    Benham 

Burnette,     Mossie     Alva 

Burns,    Sylvia   Lou   Oneida 

Buttermore,    Jan    Todd    Corbin 

Caley,    Carol    Ann Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Carter.   Joanna Cawood 

Catolster,  Jo  Ann  A. Cherokee,  N.  C. 

Catron,    Mary    Elizabeth Williamsburg 

Chinn,  Flora  Mae Williamsburg 

Cobb,    Alfred    Pearl 

Cobb,    Homer   A.    Pearl 

Cobb,    Mary    Ellen    Jarvis 

Combs,    Marvin    G.    Corbin 

Conover,    Fern    Manchester 

Cornett,    Nola    Hiram 

Corxim.    Jennings    Manchester 

Cowan,    Mary    Ruth    Middlesboro 

Cox,  Alma  Irene Williamsburg 

Cox,    Barbara    E.    Williamsburg 

Cox.    Cora    C.    Evarts 

Crabtree,  Janie  Ann Clintwood.  Va. 

Cummings,   Robert   W. Maiden,    Mass. 

Darling,    G.    Warren Maiden.    Mass. 

Davies,    Alice    C.     Barbourville 

Davis,    Jean    C.    Williamsburg 

Davis,   Velma  T.    Barbourville 

Douglas,   Charles  M. Pleasant  View 

Dunham,  Rose  Marie Edmonton 


Edwards,    Harold    S.    Pineville 

Ellison,    Maude    S.    Alva 

Engle,   Janet  G.   Corbin 

Evans,  Clyde  M. Rio  Grande,  Ohio 

Falor,  Dorcas Marion,  Ohio 

Farmer,    James   W.   Corbin 

Flatt.    Jean    Austin    Columbia 

Fletcher,   John   C.    Barbourville 

Foutch,   John  D.   Jr.   Benham 

Garrison,    Robert    C.    Manchester 

Gatton,    Robert    Larry__South   Bend,    Ind. 

Gillespie,    Carolyn    Sue Libertyville,    111. 

Gilliam,    Bessie  S.   Benham 

Gilliam,   Robert  Lee Benham 

Grabeel,    Zelma  Lou Jonesville,   Va. 

Green,   Bobb  Lee Orlando,   Fla. 

Green,    Jack   Harold    Corbin 

Green,    William    Carl,    Jr.    Pathfork 

Greene,  Donald  Ray Williamsburg 

Greene,    Lydia   Mabel    Woodbine 

Grigsby.   Fred  S.   Bulan 

Gross,    Gullion    E.    Cumberland 

Gross,    Harry    Clairfield,    Tenn. 

Hacker,    Edsel    Cottongim 

Hackler,    Betty    Wallins    Creek 

Hackney,   Ida  Bugg Jellico,   Tenn. 

Halcomb,    Robert    C.    Barbourville 

Haley,    Grace  J.   Pineville 

Hall,     Geraldine    Va.     Cumberland 

Hall,    Reed   C.    Pineville 

Hendrickson,     Eva     Barbourville 

Henley,    Frank  Jr.    Manchester 

Hibbard,    Ruby    Lois    Hima 

Hodnefield,    Robert    W.    Corbin 

Holt,    Harold   Jack    Williamsburg 

Hopkins,    Lucy    P.    Lily 

Hopper,    Anna    Lee    London 

Hopper,    Donald    M.    Barbourville 

Horton,    Johnny    Clay   Hyden 

Hoskins.    Otis    Harold    Loyall 

House,    Lela   B.   London 

Howard,    Henry   D.    Kettle    Island 

Howard,    Yvonne    Burning   Springs 

Hughes,    Nina    Lee    Oneida 

Hulett.    Jack   M.    Lewisburg,    Ohio 

Hummel,    Belva  Lee Rockholds 

Hurley,    Patricia   A.    

Carney's    Point,    N.    J. 

Hutton,   Wallace  R.   Bristol,  Va. 
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Jackson,    Genell    Cannon 

Jacobs,    Mildred   T.    Cumberland 

Jasper,   Patrick   Lee Science  Hill 

Jenkins,    Mary   D. Woburn,   Mass. 

Johnson,    Frederick    London 

Jones,   Bessie  J. Jellico,   Tenn. 

Jones,    Jettie    C.    Williamsburg 

Keck,    Jay    Roger    Gray 

King,    Arthur   K.    Louisville 

Kinningham,    Joan    Himyar 

Kitchener,    Albert    E.    Jr 

Wilmington,    Mass. 

Lay,    Mary    Alice    Barbourville 

Leavitt,   Peter  D. Wilmington,   Mass. 

Leffew,  Ronda Duff,  Tenn. 

Lewis,   Minnie  H. Speedwell,   Tenn. 

Lilley,   Reginald  G. Union  City.  Pa. 

Lim,   Lily  Hong  Kong 

Little,   John   W.    Yonkers,   N.    Y. 

Logue,    William   A.    Junction    City 

McAndrew,    William   W.    

North   Andover,    Mass. 

McCane,    Terry    Robert    Brooksville 

McClure,   John  David So.   Bend,   Ind. 

McCoun,    Edsel    E.    Jackson 

McDonald,    Alvin    K.    Barbourville 

McDonald,    Philip.p   P.    Barbourville 

McGuire,  Bob  Frank Greenville,  Tenn. 

McGurk,     Deane     Lexington 

Mcintosh,    Nancy   Jane Ashland 

McKenzie,   David  W. Oxford,   N.   Y. 

McNees,    R.    Fay    London 

McNeil,    Stanley    L.    Barbourville 

Mackey,    Robert    E.    Barbourville 

Marcum,    Billy    G.    London 

Massey,    Bertha   G.    Manchester 

Matthews,  Roger  D. South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mays,    Anna   Joyce Barbourville 

Messer,    Dallas    Walker 

Messer,    Gertrude  M.   Walker 

Messer,       Ray    Barbourville 

Metcalfe,     Myrtle    Splint 

Mills,    Delia    Roella    Scalf 

Mills,    John   P.    Flat   Lick 

Mir.    Florentino    Oriente,    Cuba 

Moberly,    Wanda    M.    Benge 

Moses,    Carolyn    Y.    Pleasant   View 

Murray,    Irene    C.    Fogertown 

Murrell,     Bruce    Oneida 

Napier,    Ronald   Wayne    London 

Orliff,    Celia    Harlan 

Overstreet,    Elmer   L.    Roanoke,   Va. 

Owens,    Hubert    O.    Gridler 

Parks,    Harold    Gene Hamilton,    Ohio 

Parks,    Mildred    B.    Williamsburg 

Parr,    Robert   T.    Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Parsley,    Guy    E.    London 

Patton,  Hallie  M. London 

Pennington,    Ida    H.    Tuttle 

Perry,    Glenn    Earl    Tedders 

Perry,    Ramona    Louisville 

Peters,    William   A.    Lily 

Philpot,   Jean  W.   Jenson 


Poflf,    Martha   G.    Barbourville 

Poynter,    Janrose   M.    Corbin 

Pridemore,    Franklin   D. Barbourville 

Privett,    Kay   Anna   Stearns 

Ramsey,    Jeanne    C.    Ocala,    Fla. 

Reaves,    Lorene    Cupp    Harlan 

Reid,    Edith    H.    Manchester 

Rice,    Betty   Ann    Stanford 

Rich,    Norma    L.     Putney 

Richards,    Joseph    Columbia 

Roark,    Naomi   Jean   Pathfork 

Robbins,    Nancy    Lou    Lexington 

Roberts,    Birney   E.    Delaware,    Ohio 

Roberts,   Gerald  Ray Corbin 

Russell,    Verna    L.    Verda 

Sams,    Joyce    G.    Hima 

Satterfield,    Patsy   A.    Corbin 

Sears,    Anthony    W.    London 

Sellards,  Betty  Jane Barbourville 

Shackelford,   Edward Hamilton,   Ohio 

Shaw,   Marilyn   Gail Barbourville 

Shaw,    Rosella    Williamsburg 

Shoemaker,    Kenneth    B.    Keith 

Simons,   Austin   C. Bridgeton,   N.  J. 

Slusher,    Margaret    D.    Middlesboro 

Smallwood,    Roberta    P.    

Pennington     Gap,    Va. 

Smith,     Christine     Barbourville 

Smith,    Herman    Garrard 

Snodgrass,    Dorothy    S.    Alva 

Spurlock,    Sue   Carroll Barbourville 

Steely,    Stella    D.    Williamsburg 

Stewart,    Jewell    M.    Verda 

Stone,    Robert    E.    Pineville 

Streng,   Rudolph  J. Norwalk,   Conn. 

Strunk,   Judith  E. Pine  Knot 

Swanner,    Norma    Jo    Pineville 

Taylor,    Barbara   Lee Barbourville 

Taylor,   Letha  Hamlin Williamsburg 

Thompson.   Myrtle   Smith Mills 

Tooms,     Maramartha     London 

Torres,    David    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Treadway,    Margaret    B.    Oneida 

Triplett,    Henry    K.    London 

Turner.    Don    Marion    Corbin 

Tye,    Mary    Clemens    Barbourville 

Unterreiner,    Robert    H.    Jr. Louisville 

Valentine,    Rose   Mae Flat   Lick 

Van    Home,    Robert    D.    Ashland 

Walker,   Martha   Joyce Botto 

Walters,    May   F.    Cumberland 

Warring,    Rees    Peckville,    Pa. 

Webb,    Minnie   Katherine Neon 

Welch,    Mary   Nancy    Barbourville 

Wesley,    Margaret    Somerset 

Wheeler,    Mildred    D.    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Wheeler,    Nell    B.    Jellico.    Tenn. 

White,     Noel     Danville 

Williams,    Rena   A.    Cumberland 

Wilson,     Anne    Somerset 

Wilson,    Audrey   Charlene Kenvir 

Wilson,  John  R. North  Andover,  Mass. 

Wilson,    Pauline    D.    Loyall 

Wolf,   Joan  R. Crestwood,   N.  Y. 
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Adams,   Thomas  F.   Somerset 

Baird,    Louanna    Trosper 

Bargo,    Hazel    Smith 

Beaman,    Jane   B. Westboro,   Mass. 

Beidel,   Sandra  S. Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Beneleit,    Linda    G.    Canton.    Ohio 

Bickford,    Estill    Evarts 

Bingham,    Morehead Flat    Lick 


Bingham,    Odell    M.    Pineville 

Blanch,    Barbara    Jane    Dayton 

Boatright,    Louis   J.    Oaks 

Bonnette,    Terry    Lee Cardington,    Ohio 

Boone,    Luanne    London 

Branham,    Robert   Eugene    Martin 

Britton,   John  Henry Smith 

Brock,    Sarah  Reece Harlan 
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Buckharan.    Ellen    Ruth    Benham 

Bullock,   Judith Mt.   Vernon 

Bunch,    Opal    V.    Gray 

Burch,   Glen  Roger L^arbourville 

Burchell,    Bea    H.    Manchester 

Calloway,   Viola   S.    Frakes 

Campbell,    Joyce    Leo    Artenius 

Canady,    Ray    Blair    !;arbourville 

Ch-ii-les.    Marcus   -Pine\  ille 

Collier,   Ronald  N. Whitesburg 

Collins,    Roger   Dean    Danville 

Collinsworth,    Evelyn    Heidrick 

Correll,    Merle  Duaae Carbondale,   Pa. 

Coulson.   M.    Genevieve Joliet,   111. 

Craft.    Nancy   Jane Burning   Springs 

Crockett.    Sandra   Sue Ev^ing,   Va. 

Crumb,   Thomas Sherburne,  N.   Y. 

Curtis,    Sally    Diane Tewksbury,    Mass. 

Daugherty,    Gene  Roger Pine   Knot 

Day,    Lynn    Alice    Lynch 

Dobson.    Eddie    Sibert 

Duff.    Betty   Jane Mt.    Sterling 

Dunk,    Ronald   E.    Bridgeport,   N.   J. 

Earley,    Edward    Leo   Ashland 

Edwards,    Gordon   M.    Mt.    Victory 

Edwards,   Lucille  E. Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

Faulkner,    Darla    J.    Barbourville 

Florence,   Joseph  D.    Louisville 

Galloway,    Brenda   E.   Benham 

Garner,  Phillip  Ray Russell  Springs 

Glen,   Nancye   Lea Oak   Ridge,   Tenn. 

Goodin,   Vergil   Lee Bimble 

Gravenstine,   Robert  J Cape  May,   N    J. 

Gray,    Virginia    Fay    Barbourville 

Halcomb,   Margaret   Rose Barbourville 

Hall,   Stanard  E.    Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Hamilton,   Mary   Violet Barbourville 

Hammons,     George    Roderick 

Harrison,     Ohio 

Holland,    Julian   W. Columbus,    Ind. 

Holstein,     Barbara    Rose    Whitesburg 

Hopkins,     Opal     B.     Coldiron 

Hoskins,    William   Rush    Hyden 

Howard,    Clara    Wooton 

James.     Corinne     Harlan 

Johnson,     Carrie    E.    Artemus 

Johnson.    Ishmael    W.    Ashland 

Jones,   John  Allen Barnesville,   Ohio 

Jones,    Patricia    Allen    Louisville 

Lawson,   Kathleen  Short Holmes  Mill 

Lehrberger,    Betsy    Nan    Barbourville 

Leveridge,   Johnny  E.   Combs 

Lewis.    Clifford    L.    Montrose.    Pa. 

Lewis.   Gordon  Earl London 

Lewis,    Lillian    R.    Smilex 

Lewis.    Virginia    L.    Ashland 

Linkous.    Frances    K.    Evarts 

Locke.    Fred    P.    Kettle    Island 

Logsdon.    Patsy    E.    Benham 

MeCracken,    Betty   J.    Corbin 

McFadden.     Ladel     London 

McKee,    Mary    Alice    Sinai 

McKnight,    Ann    K.    Evarts 

Maalijah,    Farhang    Pakistan 

Madon,    Robert    Lee    Pineville 

Manning,    Isaac   S.    Manchester 

Marcum,    Conley    C.    London 

Martin,     Donnie    Heidrick 

Martin,    Vaughn    Oneida 


Maxwell,  William  I. Maiden,  Mass. 

Meiler,    Barbara   K.    Barbourville 

Middleton,    Mose    H.    Verda 

Miller,    Wilma   Mae   Coldiron 

Mills,    Basil    Harlan 

Mills,   Dorothy   Fay   Himyar 

Miniard,    Alberta    Loyall 

Mitchell,    Allen    R.    Somerset 

Monroe,    Phyllis    Ann    Stearns 

Moore.    William    C.    Pineville 

Murphy,   Foster  Pat Columbus,   Ind. 

Murphy,     Robert    Barbourville 

Nasr,     Anton    Jordan 

Nasr,    Joseph    Jordan 

Norman,   James  H. Gales  Ferry,   Conn. 

Osteen,    Robert   D.   Jr. Paris.   Tenn. 

Owens,   Loyall   Ray Baileys   Switch 

Pak,    Byung,    Koo    Korea 

Patton,  Tamara  L. Benham 

Pfoff,    Robert    E.    Hamilton.    Ohio 

Porter,     David    D.    Hazard 

Power,    Michael    J. Frazevsburg,    Ohio 

Pyles,   Claudette  M.   Duff,   Tenn. 

Reynolds,     Alene    Seco 

Reynolds.    James    L.    Whitesburg 

Robbins.    Wallace    C.    Pineville 

Roberts,    Christine  M Morrisville,   Vt. 

Roberts,    David    B.    Marion,    Ohio 

Rosseau.    David   D.    Narberth,    Pa. 

Russell,    Carmenia Blackwater,    Va. 

Russell,   John   H.    Pineville 

Sa'd,    Samih    Jordan 

Salman,    Ronald    G.    Joliet,    III. 

Sams,    Othella    Gray 

Sandlow,    Linda    E.    Barbourville 

Shoemaker,    Lavinia    P.     Evarts 

Simpson,    Martha    G.    Burnside 

Skidmore.    Doris    M.    Gulston 

Slusher,    Sonya   Ann    Harlan 

Smith,    Alvin    Bimble 

Smith,    Delores    Ann    Barbourville 

Smith,    Eleanor    Smith 

Smith,    George    H.    Barbourville 

Smith,    Patricia    S.    Barbourville 

Snodgrass,   Evan  G..   II Harrison,   Ohio 

Stair,    Ernest    R.    Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

Steele,   Teddy  G. Christian,   W.   Va. 

Stivers.    Catherine    L.    Manchester 

Stone.   John  H. Wyalusing.   Pa. 

Swain,     Matilda     Jensen 

Swanger,    Carl Neon 

Tabor,    Jim    G.    Cawood 

Truitt,    Roger    L.    Delmar,    Dela. 

Tyler,    Reed   Rose   Hill,    Va. 

Wade,    Bessie Loyall 

West,   Glen  R. Artemus 

West,  Richard  A. Hamilton,  Ohio 

White,    John    Ed    Cottongim 

Williams,   Juanita  S. Barbourville 

Williams,    Wilma    G.     Artemus 

Williamson.    James Jonesville,    Va. 

Williford,    Feme   S.    Oneida 

Wills.    Aubrey    D.    Mt.    Sterling 

Wills,   Donald  A. Newton.   Mass. 

Wilson.    Amelia    Rose Wallins    Creek 

Wilson.    Glenda    A.    Somerset 

Witt,    Roy    S.    Big   Rock 

Woods,    Barbara   A.    Harlan 

Woolum,    Jessie   V.    Himyar 

Wright,   Jessie   Lee Alva 

York.   M.   Lucille   Artemus 
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Adams,    Barry  Wm. Vincentown,  N.  J. 

Adamson,    Kay San   Mateo,    Calif. 

Allen,    Patsy    Lou    Owensboro 

Amburgey,    Billie   S.    Whitesburg 

Anderson,    Glenn   S.    Prestonsburg 

Bailey,    Mike   Fane Concord,    Tenn. 

Baker,    Ross   David   Cutshin 

Ball.Robert    C.    Barbourville 

Barker,    Jerry   R.    Whitesburg 

Barnes,  William  E. Beech  Grove,   Ind. 

Barrett,    Harold    K.    Booneville 

Bartley,     Goebel    Elkhorn    City 

Barton,    Robert    L.    Corbin 

Bean,    Robert   E.    Cable,    Ohio 

Behrmann,   Birgit  I. Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Bentley,    Janice    Ann    Millstone 

Bingham,   Victor  A.,  Jr. Salt  Gum 

Boggs,    Robert   D.    Cumberland 

Bowling,    Roscoe    Hector 

Brock,    Elden    W.    Harlan 

Broughton,     Leonard    Ashland 

Brown,  Peter  A. Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Burchwell,   Jess   F.    Seco 

Burns,    Dorothy    Hyden 

Burton,    Glenis   Barbourville 

Butler,   Herbert   H.   __Mullica   Hill,    N.  J. 

Carey,    Jerry    W.    Barbourville 

Carlton,    Casper    V.,    Jr 

Penns   Grove,   N.   J. 

Carroll,    Max    Miller Marion,    Ohio 

Carter,     Hascue    Pineville 

Carter,   Katharine   L.   Evarts 

Chiari,   Angelo  J. Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Clark,    Robert    L.    Rockford,    Ohio 

Glower,   Patricia  A. Middlesboro 

Colclough,    Sherwood    R.    Danville 

Cole.    Geneda    Hammond 

Combs,    George   Mike Barbourville 

Coon,   Otho  William Fincastle,  Va. 

Cornett,    Talmadge   T.    Smithsboro 

Cox,     Asher     Jenson 

Grain,    Marilyn    S.    Danville 

Crider,    Bobby   M.    Catlettsburg 

Crider,    Franklin    D.    Harlan 

Crider,    Virginia   N.    Corbin 

Cruden,    David    Orlando,    Fla. 

Curry,   Mary  Anne Winchester 

Cushman,    Tom    M.    Bethel,    Ohio 

Delorme,    David    B 

Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y 

Delorme,   Jean  E.   Cayuta,  N.  Y. 

Detwiler,   Doris   I. Urbana,    Ohio 

Dixon,    Charles    G.    Barbourville 

Dixon,    David   Gene   Hazard 

Dunaway,     Adrian    Sharpsburg 

Dunn,    Andy    Heidrick 

Elliott,    Robert   C.    Jenson 

Elliott,    Shirley    J.    Kettle   Island 

England,    Minnie    G.    Callaway 

English,    Izetta    H.    Harlan 

Evans,    John    W.,    Jr.    Marion,    Ind. 

Evans.   Mary   E. Rio   Grande,    Ohio 

Farmer,   Juanita  E.   Fount 

Fields,    Paul    R.    Hindman 

Fleig,    Janice   L.    Augusta 

Franklin,  Sarah  B. Middlesboro 

Frederick,    Donald    D.    Grace 

Free.  Harry  Lee Ludlow 

Freiling,    John    R.    

New    Philadelphia,    Ohio 

French,    Robert   M Friendsville,    Tenn. 

Fulton,    William    T.    

Spring  Lake  Hts.,  N.  J. 

Gieryk,    Rene  W.   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Girdner,    Phillip    L.    Barbourville 

Godbey,    Joann    Yosemite 


Grant,    Joyce   A.    Barbourville 

Grant,    Mary  Sue Woodbine 

Graves,   Robert  D. Woodstock,   Ohio 

Griffith,    Charles   E.    Kay   Jay 

Grimes,    Betty    Ann    Frankfort 

Guth,   James   E.   Covington,   Va. 

Hall,    Billy    Neal    Heidrick 

Hall,   Sarah   Jane Ermine 

Hamlin,   William Smith 

Hammond,   Donald  P. Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Hammons,    Bill    Barbourville 

Hammons,    Elmer   D.    Heidrick 

Hammons,   Geneva  J. Green  Road 

Hammons,   Patricia  L. Flat  Lick 

Hammons,   Paul  Kenneth Barbourville 

Hampton,    James    Harve    Artemus 

Hampton,    Mary   Ellen    Artemus 

Hanna,    David    Walter    Covington 

Harris,   Leslie   Eugene High   Splint 

Harvey,     Arlene    Elizabeth 

Pennsville,    N.    J. 

Hatfield,    Wanda   Nell    ^Bethel,    Ohio 

Hay,   Frances  Darlene Oneida 

Hayes,    Robert   Lee Harrison,    Ohio 

Helms,   Jane  Ann Claymont,   Dela. 

Hensley.    Stella   Cubage 

Herrin,    Elvin    B.    Evarts 

Hewett,   John   Charles Bethel,   Ohio 

Hill,    Ray    Coleman    Hulen 

Hollar,    Ramona    Ruth    Carlisle 

Hooper,    Gary    Neil    Seco 

Hoskins,    Malinda    Pineville 

Hubbard,    Norma   Jean Barbourville 

Huff,    Frankie    Ages 

Huff,    Robert   Clark   Ages 

Ingalls,    John    F. Wilmington,    Mass. 

Jackson,    Betty    Lou    Walker 

James,    Robert   Leo    Harlan 

Jemley,    Mack   H.    Harlan 

Jessee,    Gary   David Dayton,    Ohio 

Johnson,  Dorothy  Jane  -Seven  Mile,  Ohio 

Johnson,    Elizabeth  Ann Somerset 

Johnson,    Tommy    Hazard 

Johnson,    Walter   David Freeland,   Pa. 

Jordan,  Mary  Theresa Ashland 

Keith,    Carolyn    Lee    Lynch 

Kelsey,    Gerald   D.    Danville 

Kennedy,    Charles   A. Felicity,    Ohio 

Kiernan,  Joan  May Camden,  N.  Y. 

King,    Paul    Grundy,    Va. 

Kinningham,    James    R.    Dewitt 

Knowles,   Nancy   Susan Oakdale,   Mass. 

Kraus,    Donald    Ayers    Barbourville 

Kreh.   Daniel   Webster Barrington,  N.  J. 

Krohn,    Emily    Jane    

West    Caldwell,    N.    J. 

Langdon,    Bruce   Allan    

Northampton,    Mass. 

Lausman,    Henry    D.    Junction    City 

Lawson,    Jerry    Lee    Barbourville 

Lefevers,   Edith   F.    Kettle   Island 

Lewis,    Dave    Wilson Montrose,    Pa. 

Lilly,   Joyce  Elaine Somerset 

Linblad,   Robert   B.__Atlantic   City.   N.  J. 

Lloyd,    Bruce   Dean    Woodbine 

Lodine,    Charles    P Mayfield,    N.    Y. 

Loos,    Earl   Don Okeana,    Ohio 

Loughrie,    Albert  W.,   Jr 

Annandale,    Va. 

Lovelace,    Billy    B.    London 

Lykins,    John    T.    Vanceburg 

McCoy,   Jimmy  Robert Harrison,   Ohio 

McDonald,    Michael   Dale Artemus 

McGlamery,    Dorothy    H.    Baxter 

McWilliams,    Johnny   M.    Heidrick 

Maggard,    Vernon   Keith Partridge 
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Maguire,    Edwin   John   — Norwich,    Conn. 

Manuel,    James    Ronald 

Wilmin^on,    Mass. 

Marcum,    Ted    James Louisville,    Tenn. 

Marlowe,    Betty    Steele    Danville 

Martin,    Janice   D.    Dayton,    Ohio 

Martin,    Joella    Trosper 

Martin,     Sharon    C.    Barbourville 

Masingil,    Homer    Artemus 

Mason.    Troxell  Clin  Jr.__Grafton,  W.  Va. 
Matthews.    Bonnie  M.   __South   Bend.   Ind. 

May,    Robert    William Scranton.    Pa. 

Meyers.    Billy   Joe Monroe,   Mich. 

Middleton,     Edith     L.     Verda 

Middleton,    Kathryn    Iris    Harlan 

Miller,    Cenia    Evelyn    Coldiron 

Miller,    Diana    Lee    Corbin 

Mills,    Jerry    E.    Corbin 

Mitchell,    James    G.    Barbourville 

Moleton.  John  R.  Jr. Wyncote.  Pa. 

Moore,     Margaret    Barbourville 

Mosher.   David   C. Somerville,    Mass. 

Mott,   Theodore Tuckerton.   N.   J. 

Murphy.    Thomas    E.    Paintsville 

Myers,  John  Wesley Concord,  Tenn. 

Nealis.    John   Allen    Versailles 

Newton,  John  Wesley Bristol,  Va. 

O'Moore,   James  M. Cincinnati.    Ohio 

Orr,   John  Tipton Freeland,   Pa. 

Parker,   James  Wesley 

Framingham,     Mf.ss. 

Parks,    Richird   Wayne Smithsboro 

Patterson,  Abraham  H. Erin.  N.  Y. 

Patterson,     Magdalene    Heidrick 

Payne,   Donald  Ray Springfield,   Ohio 

Peace,    Mary    Dee    Barbourville 

Pendleton,     Lanie    Anne    

Spartanburg.    S.    C. 

Perkins,    Tim    Scott    Louisville 

Pickard.    Donald    Ray    Barbourville 

Pitman,   Garth   Ian__Cambridge  City.  Ind. 

Pollitte,    George    Victor    Harlan 

Pollock,    James    R.    Fitchburg,    Mass. 

Poteat,    Kenneth    Eddie    

Spartanburg,    S.    C. 

Racicot,    Francis  E.    Jr.    Girdler 

Radney,  Lillie  Mae Glendale,  Ohio 

Rankin,     Donald     Irvin     Paris 

Rayfield.    Dorothy   Jean London 

Reese,    Q.    V.    Hellier 

Reichenbach,   Iris  Joy Stanford 

Richards.   Blair  P. Scranton.  Pa. 

Riley,    Danell    Corbin 

Rlvel,  John  L.,  Jr. Woodlynne,  N.  J. 


Roark.    Millard    Trosper 

Roberts,   Katheryn  E. Prestonsburg 

Robertson,    Gene  Howard Harlan 

Robinson.     David    W.     Hazard 

Rouse,    Ellis   S.    Middlebury,   Vt. 

Russell,   Ella   Sue Jonesville,   Va. 

Sanderson,   Doris  Mae Maiden,   Mass. 

Scalf,    Donald    Ray    Allen 

Sell,    Norbert    C.    Wilmington,    Mass. 

Shelor,   William  Ellis Ridgeway,  Va. 

Shepherd.    Jack    Logan Junction    City 

Shepherd,   John   Edward—Springfield.  Va. 

Sheppard.    Rex   Allen Bridgeton,    N.   J. 

Shir    Mohammad.    Manuchehr    Iran 

Simpson,    Kenneth    Ray    Harlan 

Slusher,    William   Wade Pineville 

Smallwood.    Barbara  Feme  — Barbourville 

Smith,    Betty   Jean    Hammond 

Smith,   John  Melvyn Moscow,   Ohio 

Smith,    Judith   Margot Moscow,    Ohio 

Smith,    Robert    Marrs    Lexington 

Smith.     Thelma    Hammond 

Spangler,    Donna    Sue   Ermine 

Stranahan,   Curtis  John 

Penns    Grove,    N.    J. 

Swenk,   Tom   Robb Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Swisher,    James    Curtis    Benham 

Taylor,     Joanne     Somerset 

Thomas,    Billy   R.    Harian 

Tisdall,  Barbara  A.  __Haddon  Hts.,  N.  J. 
Tower,    Harriet   Lane   

Youngstown,   N.   Y. 

Underwood,    Elizabeth   M.   

Ft.   Lauderdale,   Fla. 

Vail,    John   Truman Dalton,  Pa. 

Van    Landingham,    Paul    Corbin 

Vesconti,     Emilie    Liggett 

Wagener,   Kathryn  G. Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wallace,    Nancy    A.     Gray 

Warren,    Pauline    Green    Road 

Warren.    Wilma    Jean    Green    Road 

Wells,   Raymond  D.   Emma 

Werr,    Fayez    Yousef    Jordan 

White,     Joyce    Nell     Fount 

White,   Ly'e Blue  Hole 

White.   Ruth   Carolyn Barbourville 

Williamson.    Herman    Dewitt 

Wilson,    Robert    Kent    Barbourville 

Wooton,     Alvis    London 

Wyatt.    Ruth    High    Splint 

Wyrick,    Judith    A.    Corbin 

Yang,    James   P.    Brazil 

Yang,    John    P.    Brazil 

Yetman,  James  O. Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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Arbogast,    Edward   Paul Barbourville 

Barrows,    Erma   Ruth Norwood,  Mass. 

Beddow,    Martha   R.    Barbourville 

Bolton,   Billie   Lee Barbourville 

Bush,    Paula   C.    Barbourville 

Caudill,     Susan     Manchester 

Chen,    Por-sang'    Formosa 

Daas,  Tarlika  S. Bombay,   India 

Hays,    Dorothea   Barbours'ille 

House,    Dorothy   Manchester 

Hughes,   Randall   T.    Oneida 


Lloyd,    Betty  Jo   Woodbine 

McMillen,    Jessie    L.    Cumberland 

Maybrier,   William  H. Barbourville 

Miracle,    Orville    Pineville 

Owens,    Pollie   N.    Manchester 

Sams,    Jewell    Dean    Manchester 

Taylor,   Ulmont  Reed Barbourville 

Thakore,    Nityanand    E.    Bombay.  India 

Williams,    Mary    Edna    Barbourville 

Zoller,    Virginia    E.    Beverly 


HARLAN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  1958-59 


CJora  C.   Cox  Evarts 

Bessie  S.    Gilliam   Benham 


Myrtle   B.   Triplett London 
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Abner,   Mickey  W.   Manchester 

Adams,    Herman    Manchester 

Alexander,    Velma    Monticello 

Alford,     Pauline    Barbourville 

Alsip,    Gladys    Mae    Corbin 

Arnett,    Robert    Edward    Alva 

Asher,   Norma   Harrison    Pineville 

Baird,    Louanna   Trosper 

Baker,    George    Wayne    Pineville 

Ball,    William    Henry    Harlan 

Ballou,    Ray    L.    Corbin 

Barnett,    Glenn    Mt.    Victory 

Barrows,    Erma   Ruth Norwood,  Mass. 

Beddow,    Martha   R. Barbourville 

Begley,    Leslie    Dale    Corbin 

Bennett,    Eugene    Barbourville 

Bingham,   Florence  M. Dewitt 

Bingham,   Odell  Martin Pineville 

Bingham,     Stella     B.     Jarvis 

Boati-ight,    Louis    J.    Oaks 

Bolton,     Billie     Lee    Barbourville 

Booth.  Kathleen St.  Paul,  Va. 

Bostic,    Bertie   J.    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Bostic,   Martha  Ella Clairfield,   Tenn. 

Bowling.    Lattie    Jane    Hector 

Branscum,    Elbert    F.    Delta 

Brasel,    Oranell    S.    Corbin 

Breeding,    Doris   Moss Columbia 

Breeding,    Robert    Carl    Columbia 

Brewer,     Belma     Fox     Harlan 

Brewer,    Loretta   Marie   Corbin 

Brock,  Barbara  Lynn Kettle  Island 

Brock,    James    Clyde    Lida 

Bz-ooks,     Lela    Mavis    Corbin 

Broughton,    Sarah    K.    Barbourville 

Brown,    Edgar   Jason Foxboro,  Mass. 

Bryant,  Roberta  J. Barbourville 

Buchanan,    Howard    Barbourville 

Bugg,    Virginia   Lee Ashland 

Bunch,    Opal    Virginia    Gray 

Burnette,    Mossie   Alva 

Burton,     Louanna    Plato 

Bush,    Paula    C.    Barbourville 

Buttermore,   Jan  Todd Corbin 

Calloway,    Viola    S.    Frakes 

Campbell,     Joyce     Lee    Artemus 

Campbell,    William    A.    Barbourville 

Carroll,    Max    Miller Marion,    Ohio 

Carter,     J.     Crockett     Cawood 

Carty,    Joan    Page    Girdler 

Catron,    Mary   Elizabeth Williamsburg 

Catron,    Oda   Ward   Corbin 

Caudill,     Susan     Manchester 

Chambers,    Flora   J. Williamsburg 

Chelgren.    Axie    B.    Middlesboro 

Chestnut.   Helen  Marie Crane  Nest 

Chinn,   Flora  Mae Williamsburg 

Cobb,    Homer    Allen    Pearl 

Cobb,    Joyce    Ann    Barbourville 

Cobb,    Mary    Ellen    Jarvis 

Cole,    Genopel    B.    Heidrick 

Cole,    Rose    Dewitt 

Collett,    Mossie    G.    Williamsburg 

Combs,    Elhanan    M.    Harlan 

Combs,    Morton    Hazard 

Corey,   Ollie  D. Woollum 

Cottongim.    Annis   Mae Barbourville 

Cowan,   Mary  Ruth Middlesboro 

Cox,    Anna    B.    Benham 

Cox,   Virginia  A.   Wallins 

Craft,  Don  R. Burning  Springs 

Craft,    Nancy   Jane Burning   S''-ri    -.rs 

Cress.      Fernando     Delphia 

Crumb,    Thomas Sherburne,    N.    Y. 

D-u"he'-+.'    Ge"e  R. Pine  Knot 

Davis,  Velma  T.   Barbourville 

Davis,    William   Earl    Gray 


Day,     Edna    S.     Loyall 

Day,     Lynn    Alice    Lynch 

Denney,    Georgia    V.    Monticello 

Dobson,    Eddie    Sibert 

Doll,     Mary    E.    Barbourville 

Dotson,     Hazel     London 

Dunham,    Rose    Marie    Edmonton 

Edwards,    Hubert   Wade Columbia 

Edwards,    Ruby    B.    Artemus 

Elliott,    Mary   T.    Jenson 

Ellison,    Maude    S.    Alva 

Ellison,    Susie    H.    London 

Engle,    Dorothy    B.    Pineville 

Engle,     Hattie    S.     Gatliff 

Engle,   Janet  G.   Corbin 

Engle,    Nathan    Billy    Corbin 

Enzor,    Ina    Mae    Cumberland 

Estep,   Marie    Brown    Manchester 

Estep,    Robirda   W.    Cumberland 

Estes,    Carl   William High   Splint 

Faulkner,    Jessie    W.    Permon 

Faulkner,    Opal    B.    Williamsburg 

Feldman,  Margaret  L. South  Bend,  Ind. 

Felts,     Gilmore    Lily 

Fink,    Robert    Thomas    

Junction    City,    Ohio 

Foley,    Frances   M.    Gray 

Forbes,   Virginia   E. Cold   Spring 

Foutch,    John    D.,    Jr.    Benham 

Franklin,    Irvin    J.    Middlesboro 

Frost,    Myra   Ann Long   Beach,    Calif. 

Gabbard,    Phyllis   Jean Louisville 

Cant,    Mildred   Marie    Corbin 

Gibson,    Joann    Faye    Girdler 

Giles,  Harvrey  Mae Louellen 

Giles,    Linda  Frances Ashland 

Gilliam,    Bessie    S.    Benham 

Green,    William    Carl    Jr.    Pathfork 

Greene,     Lydia    Mabel    Woodbine 

Hackney,   Ida  Bugg Jellico,  Tenn. 

Halcomb,    Margaret    Rose Barbourville 

Holcomb,    Robert   C. Barbourville 

Haley,    Grace   J.    Pineville 

Hall.    Mary    Lucinda    Morehead 

Hamilton,    Mary    Violet    Barbourville 

Hamm,    David   C.    Wheaton,    111. 

Hammons,    Bennie   House    London 

Hammons,    Paul    Kenneth Barbourville 

Hammons,    Snndra   Lee Barbourville 

Hammond,    Lewis   Ray Dunnville 

Hammons,    Delores    Bain    Artemus 

Hampton,    Elva    B.    Corbin 

Hart,    Mae   H.    Keavy 

Hart,   Vernon   F.    Corbin 

Hatmaker,    Joan    Baxter 

Hawkins,     Ada    Volena    Harlan 

Hay,    Frances    Darlene    Oneida 

Hendren,    Geraldine Habersham,    Tenn. 

Hendrix,     Jack    London 

Hensley,    George    I.    Oneida 

Heth,    Opal    McGufley    Stearns 

Hinkle,    Wilma    Lee    Barbourville 

Hodnefield,    Robert   W.    Corbin 

Holbrook.    Omeda   Bledsoe 

Holmes.  Virginia  P. Whitley  City 

Hooker,    Edith    Alva 

Hooper,    Gary    Neil    Seco 

Hopkins,    Barbara  Petrey Williamsburg 

Hopper,    Donald    M.    Barbourville 

Hopper,   Herman Bryants   Store 

Home,   Thomas  B. Erwin.   N.   C. 

Hoskins,    Eunice   M.    Pineville 

House,     Dorothy     Manchester 

Hubbard,    Norma   Jean Barbourville 

Howard,     Estelle     Wallins  Creek 

Howard.     Lawrence     C.     H'>rlan 

Huff,    Eugene    London 
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Hughes,    Lois    Flat    Lick 

Hughes,    Nina    Lee    Oneida 

Hulett,   Jack  Milton Lewisburg,   Ohio 

Jackson,     Ernest     Place 

Jackson,     Genell     Cannon 

Jackson,   Jesse   Edward Grays 

Jackson,     Lottie    Loyall 

Johnson,    Carrie   E.    Artemus 

Johnson,   James  William   __Elizabethto\vn 

Johnson,    Mabel    London 

Jones,    Bessie    G.    Artemus 

Jones,   Edgar   C. Pleisant   View 

Jones.     Madlyn    Mt.     Victory 

Jones.    Nellie   C.    London 

Jordan,   James   S.    Manchester 

Keith,    Alvin    Flat    Lick 

Kelley,    Rachel    S.    Harlan 

Kemp.     Rollin    Willis     Gradyville 

Kersey,    Betty   Louise Alva 

Kersey,   Henry   C.    Alva 

Kinder,    Bobby   A. Barbourville 

King,    Arthur    K.     Louisville 

King,    Rebecca    K.    Barbourville 

Kinningham,   James   R. Dewitt 

Kirby,    Vella    Mae    London 

Knuckles,    Gloria   J.    Barboun.-ille 

Langdon,     Dewey    Peabody 

Lawson,     Ada     Louise     Oaks 

Lay,     Mary     Alice     Barbourville 

Lee.   Maude  W. Burning  Springs 

Lewis.     Loretta    Manchester 

Lipps,     Billie    Jean     Bntto 

Logan,     Willie    Vernon     Grny 

Lovitt,     Lillian    S.    Barbourville 

Lovitt,    Zora   S.    Williamsburg 

Lundy,   Mary   Frances Barbourville 

Lyon,     Junious     Maggard 

Lyons,     Doris     Jeane     Louisville 

McCowan,     Harold     Mershons 

McGeorge,    Alma    M.    London 

McGeorge.   Rufus   J.    Pineville 

Mackey,    Dolores    Jay    Barbourville 

Mackey,    Robert    E.    Barbourville 

Madon,   Robert  Lee Pine\ille 

Manicure,    Eugene  W.    Banner.  Va. 

Manning,    Renfro    Clark    Loyall 

Mansour,    Said    Khair    Jordan 

Martin,    Vaughn    Oneida 

Massey.     Bertha    G.    Manchester 

Mays.    Anna   Joyce Barbourville 

Messer,     Dallas    Walker 

Messer,    Gertrude   M.    Walker 

Messer,    Mary    Alice    Dewitt 

Messer,     James    Clark    Heidrick 

Messer,    Lola    Slusher    Walker 

Miller,    Cleidith   P.    Flat    I,ick 

Miller,   Willipm   E.    East   Bernstadt 

Mills.    Delia    Roella    Scalf 

Miracle.     Euna    Pineville 

Miracle    Ewing    Ward    Pineville 

Miracle,     Orville     Pineville 

Mitchell,     Hannah    Woodbine 

Moberly,  Wanda  M.   Benge 

Nantz,    Golda    L.    Helton 

Napier,    Charlotte   H.    Arjay 

Nelson,    Ernest    R. No.  Andover.  Mass. 

Noe.    Lois    H.    Wallins 

Orme.    Fmnces    Stearns 

Owens.   Reteelia   C.    Jellico.   Tenn. 

Parker,     Jewell     Barbourville 

Parks,   Edna   Gibbs   Corbin 

Parsons,     Barbara    Ann    Evarts 

Parsons.  Harold  Paul Ev->rts 

Parks.    Harold    Ge^ie Hamilton.    Ohio 

Parsley,    Eileen    W.     London 

Partin.     Edward     Frakes 

Partin,    Effie    M.    Pineville 

Partin,    Ruby    E.    Bryant's    Store 

Patton,    Patsy    Ann    Benham 


Peace,     Glenn     Calloway 

Perdue,     Mai-y     Elizabeth     Scalf 

Peace,     Susan    Marie    Louisville 

Pelly,     Virgie     Barbourville 

Peters,    Arthur    Densil    Keavy 

Phillips,    Clara   Lou   B. Manchester 

Philpot.     Jean    W.     Jenson 

Poff,    Martha   Graham Barbourville 

Pope,    Helen   Miller Gulston 

Powell,    Callie   Pearl Ft.   Thomas 

Powell,    James   Ernest Bimble 

Powell,    Walter,    Jr.    Barbourville 

Prindle,    Jack    B.    Williamsburg 

Quinn.  Margaret  Lee Mt.  Herman 

Raines.    Anna    S.     Corbin 

Ramsey,    Jeanne   C.    Ocala,    Fla. 

Rawlings.     Marjorie     S.     London 

Reaves.    Lorene    Cupp    Harlan 

Rees,    Omeda    C.    Barbourville 

Rees,    Raymond    E.     Barbourville 

Reid.     Edith    H.     Manchester 

Rhodes.     Cecil     Barbourville 

Rice,    Paul    R.    Rockholds 

Riddle,    Ruby Charlestown.   Ind. 

Roark,    Charles   Earl   Mozelle 

Robbins,     Jane     Stacy    Pineville 

Roberts,    Dennis    R.    Hulen 

Roberts,    Sue    C.    Barbourville 

Robinson,  Daisy  B. East  Bernstadt 

Rollins,    Pearl    Gray    Pineville 

Russell,     John     H.     Pineville 

Salabarria,     Israel     O.     Cuba 

Satterfield,    Patsy    Anne    Corbin 

Scalf,    Nora    J.    Corbin 

Senters,    Andy    Jr.    Bryants    Store 

Sergeant,     Shirley    T.     Corbin 

Shelton,    Charles   U.    Baughman 

Shoope,     Ola    Mae    Loyall 

Slusher,     Hester    Walker 

SWer      Ruth    F,.     Rockholds 

Slusher,    J.    Gilbert    Hulen 

Singleton,  Dorothy  C.  __LaFollette.  Tenn. 

Skinner,    Ora    Adkins    Corbin 

Slusher,    Leonard    K.    Jackson 

Slusher,    Lucy Oak   Ridge.    Tenn. 

Smith,    Alice   M.    Peabody 

Smith,   Arthur  A.    Barbourville 

Smith,    Bernice    Flat    Lick 

Smith,    Christine    Barbourville 

Smith,    Bulah   Mae Goose  Rock 

Smith,    Delores    Ann    Barbourville 

Smith,    George   H. Barbourville 

Smith,    Jean    Brown    Manchester 

Smith,    Lloyd,    Jr.    Happy 

Smith,   Margaret  A.   Fount 

Smith,    Thelma Hammond 

Smith,    Patricia    Sue    Barbourville 

Sowders,   Ethel   Marie Artemus 

Stacy,   Adams,    III   Pineville 

Stacey,    Rinda   Corbin 

Steele,    Teddy   G. Christian,   W.   Va. 

Stewart.   Billy  Jack Coeburn,   Va. 

Stewart.    Eva    L.    Pineville 

Stone,    Robert   E.    Pineville 

Swain.    Matilda    Jenson 

Swanner.    Norma    Jo    Pineville 

Taylor.    Barbara   Lee    Barbourville 

Taylor,    Ruth    King    Barbourv'ille 

Thomas,    Billy   R.    Harian 

Thompson.    Cleo  R.    Corbin 

Thompson.    James   H.    Ingram 

Treadway,  Margaret  B. Oneida 

Triplett.    Myrtle    B.    London 

Troglen.    Wanda Alamogordo,    N.    M. 

Trosper,    Myrtle    P.    Harlan 

Turner,    Lowell    T.    Pineville 

Tye,    Mary    Clemens Barbourville 

Uhler,    J.    Robert   II    Hitchins 

Valentine,    Bertha   Flat   Lick 
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Valentine,   Rose  M.   Flat  Lick        Wilder,     Jonathan    Calvin 


Walker,  Alma  L. Norwood,  Ohio 


Williams,     Cassie    C.     London 


Walker,    Martha   J.":.:-.: Botto        Williams,    Juanita    S.    Barbourville 

Walker,     Laura    E.    Walker        Williams,    Rena   A.    Cumberland 


Walters,    Charles   R.    Pineville 

Warren,    Oval    G.    Eubank 


Williams,    Wilma    G.    Artemus 

Williamson,     Flora    Booneville 


Watts,     Sallie    Ann    Peabody  Wi^,?amson     Herman    -^^^.'}^ 

West,    Mary    C.    Artemus  ^i  liford     Ferne    S.    Oneida 

Whealdon,    John    C.     Walton  Wilson,    Anielia   Rose Wallins    Creek 

White,  James  H.   Jr. Manchester  Witt,   Roy   S.    _-  Big  Rock 

White,    John    Ed    Cottongim  Wojciechowski,     Shirley     fe"^/''^ 

White,    Mossie   Rose Barbourville  Woolum,    Rose   C.   Walker 

Whitney,    Bruce   E.    -New   Mllford,    Pa.  Wright,    Jessie    Lee    Alva 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1958-59 

California    2 

Connecticut   4 

Delaware   3 

Florida 4 

Georgia    1 

Illinois    3 

Indiana 9 

Massachusetts    25 

Maine  1 

Michigan   4 

New  Jesey 20 

New  Mexico 1 

New  York 17 

North  Carolina 3 

Ohio    42 

Pennsylvania   17 

South  Carolina 2 

Tennessee    23 

Vermont 3 

Virginia 19 

West  Virginia 2 

Wisconsin    1 

Brazil 2 

Cuba 1 

Formosa 1 

Hong  Kong 1 

India 2 

Iran    1 

Jordan    4 

Korea  1 

Pakistan    1 

KENTUCKY  COUNTIES  REPRESENTED 

Adair,  Anderson,  Bath,  Bell,  Bourbon,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
Breathitt,  Campbell,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Cumberland,  Daviess, 
Fayette,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Harlan,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Kenton, 
Knott,  Knox,  LaRue,  Laurel,  Leslie,  Lewis,  Letcher,  Lincoln, 
McCreary,  Metcalfe,  Montgomery,  Nicholas,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike, 
Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Russell,  Taylor,  Wayne,  Whitley,  Woodford. 
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RECOGNITION 


Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  following  agencies: 

The    Southern    Association    of    Colleges    and    Secondary 
Schools 

The  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church 

The   Department  of   Education   of  the   Commonwealth   of 
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American   Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
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Schools 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 


The  over-all  aim  of  Union  College  is  to  prepare  efficient  Christian 
leaders  for  a  contemporary  society.  Certain  limitations,  either  im- 
posed by  charter  or  by  the  size  and  location  of  the  college,  channel 
its  function.  Liberal  education  with  a  positive  Christian  emphasis  is 
a  charter  requirement.  Yet  the  traditions  of  Union  vouchsafe  free- 
dom in  the  interpretation  of  liberal  education  to  form  a  balance 
between  general  and  vocational  education,  the  purpose  of  general 
education  being  cultural  and  the  purpose  of  vocational  education 
being  semiprofessional.  The  founding  fathers  used  the  word  "Chris- 
tian" without  denominational  or  doctrinal  bias,  and  purposed  that 
young  people  from  any  or  no  denomination  could  live  and  work  at 
ease  in  Union's  atmosphere.  But  creedal  tolerance  is  to  be  exercised 
in  a  program  of  positive  Christian  purpose  on  the  part  of  trustees 
and  faculty  to  the  end  that  through  a  laboratory  of  Christian  living 
embracing  both  students  and  faculty,  and  through  the  stimulation  of 
a  progressive  Christian  idealism  as  basic  in  a  working  philosophy 
of  life,  the  Christian  way  of  life  should  be  made  meaningful  and  win- 
some to  every  student.  There  has  been  a  clear,  but  unwritten,  aim  in 
Union's  history  that  the  college  should  not  aspire  to  be  large  in  en- 
rollment but  instead  to  be  a  small  senior  college  achieving  excellence 
in  academic  quality  and  homelikeness  in  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  personal  relations  on  the  campus. 

Serving  the  needs  of  Union's  community  must  be  included  in 
the  program  of  action.  Such  a  service  is  of  two  parts.  First,  there 
is  recognition  of  special  background  needs  of  young  people  who  enroll 
from  Southeastern  Kentucky.  These  problems  may  be  social,  econo- 
mic, or  personality  adjustments  that  are  distinctive,  and  must  be 
adequately  attacked  by  special  consideration  in  curricular  offerings, 
methods  of  instruction,  social  and  health  activities,  and  educational, 
religious  and  vocational  guidance.  Second,  there  is  a  service  of  the 
college  to  the  community  or  area  in  which  it  is  located.  This  will  con- 
sist of  leadership  service  of  faculty  and  students  through  any  com- 
munity agencies  where  demand  and  cooperation  may  arise.  Union 
College  is  related  to  the  Methodist  Church.  While  this  fact  should 
never  mean  any  less  service  to  young  people  of  other  or  no  denomina- 
tion, it  does  imply  a  responsibility  of  the  college  to  the  sponsoring 
church  organization.  That  responsibility  is  of  two  sorts:  first,  the 
sponsoring  church  should  be  able  to  rejoice  in  a  highly  effective 
Christianizing  influence  of  the  college  upon  the  life  of  all  students; 
second,  the  college  must  actively  attract  to  the  campus  members  of 
the  sponsoring  church  and  definitely  guide  the  most  promising  of 
these  to  enlist  in  and  prepare  for  professional  church  leadership. 


TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS: 

Union  College  exists  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  education. 
Academic  standards  are  high  and  Christian  standards  are  high. 
This  college  seeks  for  enrollment  those  young  people  who  sincerely 
and  earnestly  desire  a  college  education  under  Christian  leadership 
and  influence.  It  is  necessary  that  every  Union  student  strive  for  the 
development  of  true  Christian  character  in  himself  and  in  his  fellow 
students  if  he  is  to  be  happy  and  feel  at  home  on  the  campus. 


Union   College  will  pursue  a  policy  of  flexibility  in  matters  of  ad- 
justment in  the  entire  college  program  as  the  need  may  arise. 
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UNION    COLLEGE 

CALENDAR    FOR   THE    COLLEGE   YEAR 

1960-1961 

SUMMER    SESSION    1960 

June  5,  Sunday.  Dormitories  open,  2:00  p.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

June  6,  Monday.     Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

June  7,  Tuesday.     Class  work  begins,  7:30  a.m. 

June  8,  Wednesday.  Last  date  to  register  for  Summer  Session  and 
last  date  one  may  file  application  for  degree  at  Summer 
Session  Commencement. 

June  15,  Wednesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

July  4,  Monday.     Legal  holiday;  no  classes. 

July  27,  Wednesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

August  5,  Friday.  Summer  Session  Commencement,  11:00  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon.  Summer 
Session  ends  and  dormitories  close,  4:00  p.m. 


FIRST    SEMESTER    1960-61 

September  12,  13,  Monday  and  Tuesday.     Faculty  Conferences. 

September  13,  Tuesday,  Dormitories  open  for  Freshmen,  2:00  p.m. 
First  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

September  14,  15,  17,  18,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day. Freshmen  orientation  and  testing.  All  Freshmen  are 
required  to  be  present. 

September  16,  Friday.     Registration  of  Freshmen. 

September  17,  Saturday.  Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for 
Saturday  classes. 

September  18,  Sunday.  Dormitories  open  for  upper  classmen,  8:00 
a.m. 

September  19,  Monday.     Registration  of  upper  classmen. 

September  20,  Tuesday.     Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.m. 

September  24,  Saturday,  12:00  noon.  Last  date  for  upper  classmen 
to  register  for  first  semester. 
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September  27,  Tuesday.     College  Convocation,  10:10  a.m. 

October  11,  Tuesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

October  24-28,  Monday  through  Friday.     Religious  Emphasis  Week. 

November  21,  Monday.  Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  the 
Registrar  by  4:00  p.m. 

November  24,  Thursday.     Thanksgiving  holiday;  no  classes. 

December  17,  Saturday.  Last  date  to  drop  a  course.  Christmas  holi- 
days begin,  1:00  p.m.  Last  meal  served  in  College  dining 
hall,  6:00  p.m. 

December  18,  Sunday.     Dormitories  close,  12:00  noon. 

January  2,  Monday.  Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served 
in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

January  3,  Tuesday.     Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.m. 

January  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  Final  examinations  for  First 
Semester. 

January  26,  Thursday.     First  Semester  ends,  5:00  p.m. 


SECOND    SEMESTER    1960-61 

January  30,  Monday.     Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

January  31,  Tuesday.     Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.m. 

February  4,  Saturday.  Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Satur- 
day classes.  Last  date  to  register  for  Second  Semester  and 
last  date  one  may  file  application  for  degree  at  May  com- 
mencement. 

February  18,  Saturday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

March  30,  Thursday.  Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  the 
Registrar  by  4:30  p.m.  Spring  vacation  begins,  4:30  p.m. 
Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

March  31,  Friday.     Dormitories  close,  12:00  noon. 

April  4,  Tuesday.  Dormitories  open,  12:00  noon.  First  meal  served 
in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

April  5,  Wednesday.     Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.m. 

April  10-14,  Monday  through  Friday.     Religious  Emphasis  Week. 

April  29,  Saturday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

May  11,  Thursday.     Honors  Day  Program,  10:10  a.m. 
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May  22-27,  Monday  through  Saturday.  Final  examinations  for  Second 
Semester. 

May  28,  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Services,  3:00  p.m. 

May  29,  Monday.  Eighty-second  Annual  Commencement,  10:30  a.m. 
Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon.  Second 
Semester  ends  and  dormitories  close,  4:00  p.m. 


SUMMER    SESSION    1961 

June  4,  Sunday.  Dormitories  open,  2:00  p.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

June  5,  Monday.     Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

June  6,  Tuesday.     Class  work  begins. 

June  7,  Wednesday.  Last  date  to  register  for  Summer  Session  and 
last  date  for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Summer 
Session  Commencement. 

June  14,  Wednesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

July  4,  Tuesday.     Legal  holiday;  no  classes. 

July  26,  Wednesday.     Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

August  4,  Friday.  Summer  Session  Commencement,  11:00  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon.  Summer 
Session  ends  and  dormitories  close,  4:00  p.m. 


TRADITIONAL    ACTIVITIES    1960-61 

September  12,  Monday.     President's  Reception  for  trustees,  faculty, 
and  staff.  Baldwin  Place,  8:00  p.m. 

September  29,  Thursday.     Faculty  Reception  for  students. 

December  11,  Sunday.     Christmas  Concert. 

December  15,  Thursday.     Christmas  Open  House  for  trustees,  faculty, 
and  staff.   (Informal).  Baldwin  Place,  7:00-9:00  p.m. 

February  9,  Thursday.     Regional  High  School  Drama  Festival. 

March  24,  Friday.    Regional  High  School  Debate  Contest. 

March  25,   Saturday.     Regional  High  School  Speech  Festival. 

April  28,  Friday.     High  School  Senior  Day. 

May  5,  Friday.      Junior-Senior  Banquet. 

May  16,  Tuesday.     President's  Reception  for  Seniors. 

May    19-20,    Friday   and    Saturday.     Annual    Meeting  of  the   Board 
of  Trustees. 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 

Term  Expiring   1960 

Robert  L.  Anderson 101  N.  Lexington  Avenue/  Wilmore,  Kentucky 

Mervin  K.  Eblen Hazard,  Kentucky 

Leo  a.  Geiss 175  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Adolphus  Gilll\m 516  Chandler  Avenue,  Campbellsville,  Kentucky 

Kenneth  H.  Tuggle 5302  Elliott  Road,  Westmoreland  Hills, 

V/ashington  16,  D.C. 

Robert  E.  Viall College  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Cecil  H.  Wilson Knox  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Term  Expiring  1961 

James  W.  Averitt 1884  Douglass  Boulevard,  Louisville  5,  Kentucky 

Theodore  R.  Davies Pine  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Horace  A.  Sprague 2507  Bellemeade  Avenue,  Evansville  14,  Indiana 

Bedford  Turner 703  Maple  Avenue,  Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Term  Expiring   1962 

Elmer  D.  Hinkle 138  Swigert  Avenue,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Samuel  C.   Rice Plainview  Drive,   Shelbyville,   Kentucky 

C.  Nevil  White 613  E.  Main  Street,  Danville,  Kentucky 

Term   Expiring   1963 

R,  Lee  Blackwell Kentucky  Home  Life  Building, 

Louisville  2,  Kentucky 

William  S.  Bolles Greenville,  Kentucky 

Ernest  M.  Hampton 512  Brandon  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Term   Expiring   1964 

Carlos  B.  Cawood Harlan,  Kentucky 

Carl  W.  Haggard 215  Ridgeway  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Herbert  A.  Littleton 830  N.  Limestone  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Homer  D.  Parker Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Company, 

Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


Term  Expiring   1965 

Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet 2501  Denham  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

E.  Wade  Weldon 318  West  St.  Catherine,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky 
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Mahlon  a.  Miller Baldwin  Place,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Nolan  B.  Harmon -__North  Tryon  and  8th  Streets, 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Roy  H.  Short 201  8th  Avenue,  South,  Nashville  3,  Tennessee 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    BOARD 

R.  Lee  Blackwell President 

C.  Nevil  White Secretary 

Arthur  E.  Spurlock  Treasurer 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF   THE    BOARD 
EXECUTIVE  FINANCE 


Mahlon  A.  Miller,  Ex-Officio 
Chairman 
Carlos  B.  Cawood 
Theodore  R.  Davies 
Samuel  C.  Rice 
Robert  E.  Viall 


Ernest  M.  Hampton 
Elmer  D.  Hinkle 
Homer  D.  Parker 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle 


ENDOWMENT 

Leo  a.  Geiss 
R.  Lee  Blackwell 
Herbert  A.  Littleton 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle 
Robert  E.  Viall 
E.  Wade  Weldon 


PERSONNEL  AND  POLICY 

Adolphus  Gilliam 
William  S,  Bolles 
Mervin  K,  Eblen 
Carl  W.  Haggard 
Nolan  B.  Harmon 
Roy  H.  Short 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS      FACULTY  HOUSING 


Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet 
Robert  L,  Anderson 
James  W.  Averitt 
Horace  A.  Sprague 
Bedford  Turner 
C.  Nevil  White 
Cecil  H.  Wilson 


Robert  E.  Viall 
Theodore  R.  Davies 
Ernest  M.  Hampton 
Elmer  D.  Hinkle 
Cecil  H.  Wilson 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  a.  Miller,  B.S.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.  Baldwin  Place 

President  of  the  College 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  1950;  S.T.M.,  ibid,  1952;  D.D.,  Union  College,  1959;  Case 
Institute  of  Technology,  evening,  1943-45;  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, evening  1945-46;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  summers  1948, 
1949;  Zurich  University,  Switzerland,  1952-53;  Tubingen  Univer- 
sity, Germany,  1953-54. 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  425  College  Street 

Dean  of  the  College 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1941;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1952. 

Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Scarritt  College,  1926;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,  1933;  M.A., 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1941;  University  of 
Chicago,  summer  1937;  New  York  University,  summers  1952,  1953. 

Donald  J.  Welch,  A.B.,  B.D.  Stevenson  Hall 

Dean  of  Men  and  Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1952;  B.D.,  Duke  University,  1956;  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

Dorothy  Lucas,  B.R.E.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

RegistroA- 
B.R.E.,  Boston  University,  1924;  M.A.,  Teacher's  College,  Colum- 
bia, 1946;  John  Hopkins  University,  1948-49;  summers  1949,  1959. 

Arthur  E.  Spurlock,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  126  Allison  Avenue 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1957;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  summer  1954. 

Milton  H.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951. 
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THE  FACULTY 

EDUCATION 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  420  N.  Main  St. 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Millsaps  College,  1938;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,   1939;    Ph.D.,   ibid,   1948. 

Kathleen  Moore,  A.B.,  M.A.  Mitchell  Apartments 

dissociate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1926;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1929;  ibid.,  summers  1932,  1945;  Ohio 
State  University,  summer,   1940;   University  of  Southern  California, 
summer  1958. 

H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A.  209  Black  Stieet 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1947;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1951;  Indiana  University,  summer  1955; 
University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1956. 


FINE  ARTS 

Donald  Jay  Maxwell,  B.A.,  M.A.  205  Manchester  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Associate  Professor  of  Mu^ic 
B.A.,   The  University  of  Kansas  City,   1949;   M.A.,  ibid.,   1951. 

R.  G.  McRae,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  132  Pine  Street 

Head  of  Department  of  Art  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1948;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1954. 

Ralph  Dodds,  B.M.,  M.M.,  M.M.  325  North  Main  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory 
B.M.,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Capital  University,  1948;  M.M., 
(Piano)  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  1949;  M.M.,  (Theory  and 
Composition)  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;  Paris  Conser- 
vatory, Paris,  France,  1947-55;  Liege  Conservatory,  Liege,  Belgium, 
1947-55;  Chicago  Teachers  College,  summer  1958;  Private  study  with 
Walter  Gieseking,  Leo  Sowerby,  Mme.  Boulanger,  Kurt  Wanieck,  and 
Loy  Kohler. 
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Doris  Ann  Harding,  B.M.,  B.M.,  M.M.  134  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.,  (Voice)  Oklahoma  City  University,  1947;  B.M.,  (Piano) 
Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;  M.M.  Kansas  City  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1952;  JuUiard  School  of  Music,  summer  1948; 
Southern  Methodist  University,  1957-59;  Studied  piano  with  Fay 
Trumbull,  Maro  Ajemian,  Wiktor  Labunski,  and  Gyorgy  Sandor. 

ACESTE  J,  M.  Babbera,  B.S.,  M.M.  North  Main  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Violin  and  Music  Ediicatioyi 
B.S.,  Temple  University,  1943;  M.M.,  Philadelphia  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1950;  Indiana  University,  summer  1951. 

WILLLA.M  Paul  Hays,  B.M.,  M.M.  Clark  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Organ 
B.M.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1950;  M.M.,  Indiana  University, 
1952;   Indiana  University,  sunmier  1953;   Organ  Institute,  Andover, 
Mass.,    summer    1956;    Private    study   with    Andre    Marchal,    Paris 
France,  1957-58. 

E.  Reid  Gilbert,  B.A.,  B.D.  121  School  Street 

histructor  of  Dramatics  and  Speech 
B.A.,  Duke  University,  1953;  B.D.,  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity,   1956;    Union    Theological    Seminary    of    New    York,    1957-59; 
Private    study    in    Modern    Dance    with    Charles    Weidman,    1958; 
Private  study  in  Mime  with  Etienne  Decroux,  1959, 

Virginia.  Goodwin  Wing  "C",  Stevenson  Hall 

Instructor  of  pre-coUege  Piano 
Cincinnati    Conservatory   of   Music,   1934-36;    Eastern   Kentucky 
State  College,  summer  1940.  Union  College  summer  1959,  1959-60. 


LANGUAGES 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  418  North  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Languages 

Head  of  Department  of  Modem  Languages 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1948;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 

1949;  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  1950-51;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Toronto,  Canada,  1953. 

Lawrence  Edwards,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  118  Cole  Court 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
Professor  of  English 
A.B.,   Lincoln    Memorial   University,   1931;    M.A.,   University  of 
Tennessee,  1941 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1956. 
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Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Scarritt  College,  192G;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,  1933;  M.A., 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1941;  University  of 

Chicago,  summer  1937;   New  York  University,  summers  1952,  1953. 


Fred  W.  Wolf,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  119  Cole  Court 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Vander- 
bilt    University,    1949;    University    of    Pennsylvania,    1927;    Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  Germany,  1928-29;  University  of  Wisconsin,  1935-36. 

Irene  Williams,  A.B.,  M.A.  134l^  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  College,  1927;  M.A.,  University 
of  Missouri,  1932;  University  of  Colorado,  summer  1940,  University 
of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

Melvin  Peacock,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  North  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  English 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Georgia  Teachers  College,  1954;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1955;  ibid.,  summer  1956. 

Mildred  M.  Storey,  A.B.  Speed  Hall 

Instructor  of  English  and  History 
A.B.,     Union     College,     1957,     George     Washington     University, 
summer  1959. 

Betty  K.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  English 
A.B.,   Western   Kentucky   State  College,  1942;   M.A.,  ibid,   1948. 

Constance  Young  Marigold,  B.A.  418  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  French 
B.A.,    University    of    Toronto,    Canada,    1952;     Certificate    de 
rUniversite  de  Paris,  France,  1953. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Herman  S.  Bush,  A.B.,  M.A.  Cozy  Cottage 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Head  Coach 
A.B.,    Kentucky    Wesleyan    College,    1948;    M.A.,    University    of 

Kentucky,  1949. 
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F'RANCES  PATRroGE,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  Mitchell  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1943;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1946;  University  of  Southern  California,  sum- 
mer 1958. 

Donald  Lee  Shaw,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  315  College  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.   in   Ed.,   Rio  Grande  College,  1956;    M.S.,   Ohio  University, 
1959. 

Thomas  Richard  Hawes,  B.S.  Hampton  Apartments 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.  in  Physical  Education,  Milligan  College,  1954;  University  of 
Tennessee,  1957-58. 

Paul  S.  Moore,  A.B.  133  Pine  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.  Union  College,  1959;  University  of  Tennessee,  summer  1959. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Warren  E.  Steinkraus,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  416  N.  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Head  of  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  1943;   S.T.B.,  Boston  University, 

1946;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1952;  Iowa  State  University,  1957. 

Donald  J.  Welch,  A.B.,  B.D.  Stevenson  Hall 

Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,   Union   College,   1952;    B.D.,   Duke   University,   1956;    Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

James  Hayden  Igleheart,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Th.M.,  M.A. 

330  N.  Main  Street 
Part-time  Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,    Transylvania    College,    1941;    B.D.,    and    Th.M.,    Southern 
Baptist  Theological   Seminary,  1944;   M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1960. 

Howard  S.  Stephenson,  A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A.  223  Sycamore  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,   Transylvania   College,   1920;    B.D.,   College  of  the   Bible, 
1922;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1924;  University  of  Kentucky,  Graduate 
School,    1934,    1935;    University   of    Chicago,    summers    1928,    1929, 
1930. 
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SCIENCE 

Stewart  Clare,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  422  North  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Sciences 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,    University    of    Kansas,    1935;    M.S.,    Iowa    State    College, 

1937;  Univei-sity  of  Chicago,  1937-41;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1949;  U.S.  Army 

Weather   School,   1942-43;    U.S.   Naval   Medical   School,   Malariology, 

1943;    Kansas    City   Art    Institute,    1946-47;    University    of    Kansas 

City,  1947-49. 

Frank  G.  Frese,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Faulkner  Hotel 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1923;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1947. 

Frank  A.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  7  College  Courts 

Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1922;  M.A.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1925;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1927. 

Mary  Pettus,  A.B.,  M.A.  Blair  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1924;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1927;  University  of  Michigan,  summers  1929,  1930;  1931-1932;  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summers,  1950,  1951,  1952. 

N.  Walker  Wright,  B.S.,  M.A.  2A  Mitchell  Apts. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1913;  B.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1933;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1938;  University  of 
Oregon,  1930-40;  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Colorado,  Southern  California,  and  Columbia  University,  summers 
1922-1955. 

James  A.  Watson,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Science 
A.B.,  Berea  College,  1943;  M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College, 
1952. 

Nancy  Brown  Stair,  B.S.,  M.A.  Sycamore  Street 

Instructor  of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1953;  M.A.,  ibid,  1958. 

Billie  Bolton,  A.B.  821  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Assistant  in  Physical  Science  Laboratory 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1949. 
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Hazel  Yeager  Thompson,  B.S.E.  River  Road 

Part-time  Assistant  in  Biological  Science  Laboratory 
B.S.E.,  Union   College,   1951;   ibid,  summer,  1957;   University  of 
Kentucky,  summer  1956. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  411  College  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
B.S.  in   Ed.,  Juniata  College,  1930;   M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1934;   Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 

Hugh  W.  Ghormley,  Sr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.      Tye  House 

Head  of  Department  of  Sociology 

Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1922;  M.A.,  ibid,  1923;  B.D.,  ibid,  1924; 

M.S.,  Iowa   State  University,  1945;   Ph.D.,  ibid,  1955;   University  of 

Chicago,  summers  1924,  1925,  1931-1932. 

Rena  Milliken,  A.B.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 

A.B.,    Western    Kentucky    State   Teachers    College,    1933;    M.A., 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1945;  Bowling  Green  College 

of  Commerce,  1934-37. 

Elsie  Forman,  A.B.,  M.A.  118  School  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  and  Economics 
A.B.,    DePauw   University,   1926;    M.A.,    New   York   University, 
1936;   Indiana  University,  1940-41;   ibid,  summers  1940,  1942;   Ohio 
State  University,  1944. 

J.  Larue  Millen,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  308  Manchester  St. 

Assistant  Professor  in  Social  Studies 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1937;  M.Ed.,  Pennsyl- 
vania   State    University,    1943;    Boston    University,    summer    1955; 
University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1957. 

Joe  C.  Hacker,  B.S.  in  Ed.  203  Black  Street 

Instructor  of  Business 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;   Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege, evening,  1957-58;  summer,  ibid,  1958. 

Sadie  W.  Martin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  315  College  Street 

Part-thne  Instructor  of  Business 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Miami  University,  1937;   M.A.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1940. 
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Helene  S.  Parry,  B.S.,  M.S.S.A.  101  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Sociology 
B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1950;  M.S.S.A.,  Western  Reserve 
University,  1952;   London   School  of  Economics,  London  University; 
Zimmem's  International  School,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Glenn  Earl  Perry,  A.B.  Stevenson  Hall 

Part-time  histructor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1960. 


LIBRARY 

James  B.  McFerrin,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.  418  North  Main  St. 

Head  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Erskine  College,  1942;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 

1948;  M.S.,  ibid,  1951. 

Lillian  C.  Elgin,  A.B.,  M.A.  308  N.  Main  Street 

Assistant  Librarian 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,   Berea   College,   1937;    M.A.,   George   Peabody   College   for 
Teachers,   1959;   Radford  College,  summer  1939;   University  of  Vir- 
ginia, summer  1940;   Madison  College,  summer  1950. 


THE   STAFF 

Vivian  Wright  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.  Assistant  in  the  Library 

Mamie  D.  Carson Secretary  in  the  Public  Relations  Office 

Glenn  Clare Secretary  to  the  President 

Loretta  Cowan Secretary  in  Alumni  &  Placement  Office 

Mary  Ghormley,  A.B Dormitory  Counselor,  Women's  Residence 

Virginia  Goodwin Dormitory  Counselor,  Women's  Residence 

Hazel  V.  Hamilton,  R.N. College  Nurse 

Ruth   Hissam  Bookstore  Operator 

Jack  H.  Long Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jacqueline  Parks Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 

Marshall  B.  Potter Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Sherrill  Potter Assistant  to  the  Bookkeeper 

Fannie  Roberts Matron 

Dorothy  Shaw Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager 

Myrtle  R.  Wilson Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
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HISTORY  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a  group  of  progressive 
citizens  of  Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock  company  and  by  dona- 
tion secured  the  main  part  of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the  first 
building  was  formally  opened  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Classroom  Building,  previously  as  the  Administration  Building. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Harritt,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  school,  was  its  first  Principal.  The  local  group  soon  discovered 
that  the  debt  for  the  new  building  was  too  great  for  them  to  carry 
and  accordingly,  in  1886,  the  buildings  and  property  were  ordered 
sold  by  the  court.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Stevenson,  the  President  of  Au- 
gusta Collegiate  Institute  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  took  interest  in 
Union  College  and  in  1886  purchased  the  property  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  Kentucky  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
became  the  first  President  under  the  new  management  and  during 
his  term  was  instrumental  in  enlisting  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Speed,  who  later  left  the  College  a  legacy  that  guaranteed  its  per- 
manence. 

Dr.  Stevenson  ranks  as  one  of  Kentucky's  foremost  educators. 
He  was  graduated  from  Transylvania  University.  As  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Conference,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  helped  in 
founding  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  now  located  at  Owensboro, 
Kentucky.  In  1863  he  was  elected  the  first  full-time  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Kentucky.  He  exercised  a  wide  influence  in 
popularizing  public  education  throughout  the  state  and  reactivated 
the  Kentucky  Teachers  Association  for  the  first  time  after  the  Civil 
War.  He  brought  this  mature  experience  to  Union  College  and  placed 
its  objectives  in  clear  view. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Stevenson  in  1897,  the  Rev.  James 
P.  Faulkner,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Union  College, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Faulkner  the  college  came  into  possession  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Fanny  Speed,  and  from  that  time  its  expansion  was  marked.  During 
the  same  administration  Fanny  Speed  Hall  and  the  Central  Heating 
Plant  were  planned,  and  the  work  on  the  buildings  was  begun.  These 
buildings  were  not  available  for  use,  however,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  administration,  that  of  Rev.  James  W,  Easley,  B.D.,  A.M., 
whose  term  of  office  began  in  1905.  During  the  summer  of  1906  the 
Administration  Building  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned.  One 
year  later  it  was  replaced,  and  Stevenson  Hall,  dormitory  for  men, 
was  erected.  The  coming  of  the  elective  system  and  the  broadening 
of  the  curriculum  made  a  college  program  seem  like  an  impossible 
task  to  those  in  charge.  The  colleg:e  department  was  therefore  dis- 
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continued  in  1908,  and  for  eight  years  the  institution  was  maintained 
only  as  a  Junior  College,  academy  and  an  elementary  school. 

Upon  resignation  of  President  Easley  in  1910,  the  Hon.  Jamee 
D.  Black,  LL.D.,  of  Barbourville,  later  Governor  of  Kentucky,  be- 
came President  of  Union  College.  The  two  years  of  President  Black's 
connection  with  the  school  are  remembered  as  years  of  substantial 
growth. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  school  was  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Percy  L.  Ports,  who  for  several  years  had  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science.  He  was  followed  in  1914  by  the  Rev.  E. 
R.  Overley,  who  served  as  Acting  President.  This  was  the  critical 
period  in  which  the  nature  of  the  work  that  Union  College  should 
do  in  the  future  was  being  determined. 

In  1914  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  through  its  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson, 
became  interested  in  Union  College  and  assisted  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  Conference  in  planning  for  its  future.  The  Rev. 
Ezra  T.  Franklin,  elected  President  in  1915,  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  soon  formulated  a  far-reaching  and  practical  program 
which  led  to  its  first  recognition  as  a  bona  fide  college  in  Kentucky. 
In  1919  the  Memorial  Gymnasium  was  built;  in  1925  a  home  for  the 
President  was  completed.  A  development  program,  inaugurated  in 
1921,  helped  to  provide  these  improvements  and  materially  aided  in 
increasing  the  invested  funds  of  the  college. 

President  Franklin  severed  his  relationship  with  Union  College 
November  15,  1928,  to  become  President  of  Southwestern  College, 
Winfield,  Kansas.  He  was  succeeded  on  February  1,  1929,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Owen  Gross. 

President  Gross,  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  em- 
phasized the  improvement  of  instruction  and  the  building  of  a  strong 
faculty.  His  ambition  was  to  see  Union  College  fully  accredited.  That 
his  ambitions  were  reached  is  well  shown  by  the  accreditation  the 
college  now  has.  President  Gross  succeeded  in  improving  the  quality 
of  work  of  Union  College  and  in  broadening  the  service  to  the  area 
which  the  institution  renders.  During  his  administration,  land  adja- 
cent to  the  campus  was  purchased,  thus  making  possible  further 
expansion  of  the  college.  A  modern  maintenance  building  housing  the 
central  heating  plant,  workshops,  and  several  classrooms  was  erected 
during  his  administration. 

President  Gross  resigned  on  August  20,  1938,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  November  4,  1938,  by  Dr.  Conway  Boatman. 
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Under  President  Boatman's  twenty-one  years  of  leadership  the 
college  achieved  marked  progress  in  both  its  educational  and  plant 
improvement  programs.  In  January  1941  the  college  occupied  its  new 
library.  In  January  1942  Pfeiffer  Hall,  a  residence  for  women  was 
occupied;  in  October  1949  Conway  Boatman  Chapel-Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing was  occupied;  in  1954  College  Courts,  a  twenty-apartment  re- 
sident for  married  students  was  occupied;  late  in  1956  the  new 
Stevenson  Hall,  including  the  remodeling  of  the  old  hall  and  the 
construction  of  two  new  wings,  was  occupied;  and  the  new  enclosed 
swimming  pool,  first  unit  of  the  projected  Gymnasium,  was  ready 
for  service  the  summer  of  1957.  Other  important  features  of  Pre- 
sident Boatman's  administration  were  the  securing  of  an  increase  in 
endowment  funds,  the  equipping  of  business  and  home  economics 
laboratories,  and  the  adoption  of  a  markedly  improved  program  of 
faculty  salaries  and  benefits. 

Dr.  Boatman  retired  from  the  presidency  on  May  31,  1959,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Mahlon  A.  Miller.  An  expansion  program 
started  during  Dr.  Boatman's  administration  that  more  than  doubled 
the  capacity  of  Pfeiffer  Hall  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1960. 
During  the  1960  Summer  Session  a  Master's  Degree  program  and 
an  extensive  series  of  Summer  Institutes  was  started. 

In  1927  Union  College  was  accredited  by  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky as  a  four- year  college  of  A  grade;  in  1928  it  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
Kentucky;  in  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  University  Senate  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  in  1932  it  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  On  December  1,  1932, 
its  program  for  full  accreditation  was  realized  when  it  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  placed  Union  College  on  its  accredited  list  in  1937, 

LOCATION 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a  residential  town  of 
three  thousand,  on  U.S.  highway  25E  halfway  between  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic  Wilderness  Road 
runs  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  campus.  The  newly  completed 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Park  is  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  Doctor 
Thomas  Walker  State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in 
adjoining  counties  are  the  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi 
Jackson  and  the  Pine  Mountain  State  Parks. 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  County,  Barbourville  is  served  by  Grey- 
hound buses  enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  Harlan.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  express 
and  freight  service  through  Barbourville.  The  London-Corbin  Air- 
port, approximately  thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is  served  by  the 
Piedmont  Airlines. 
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CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

On  one  of  the  older  campuses  of  the  South,  Union  College  is 
proud  of  its  Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by  overhanging  elms, 
the  red  brick  buildings  give  the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity 
and  beauty.  The  old  and  the  new  are  reflected  in  the  white  columns 
and  ivy-covered  walls  overlooking  the  landscaped  borders  and  green 
velvet  lawns.  The  buildings  are  located  within  a  short  walking  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  The  front  campus  forms  a  rectangle  with  the 
buildings  facing  College  Street.  The  college  owns  seventy  acres  for 
future  expansion.  There  are  football  and  baseball  fields,  four  tennis 
courts,  a  quarter-mile  track,  and  fourteen  buildings.  A  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Station,  on  the  campus,  is  operated  by  the  college. 

ABIGAIL  E.  WEEKS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY.— Union's  library,  which 
houses  approximately  26,500  books  and  receives  260  periodicals  regu- 
larly, was  opened  for  use  in  1941,  The  main  reading  room  has  a 
seating  capacity  for  150  readers,  and  the  periodical  room  accommo- 
dates an  additional  48.  Furnished  lounge  rooms  have  been  provided 
for  effective  study  and  relaxation.  The  library  was  furnished  through- 
out by  a  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Stewart. 

The  library  is  a  selective  depository  for  U.S.  Government  publi- 
cations. The  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Kentucky  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  is  housed  in  the  library. 
A  special  Carnegie  music  collection  of  recordings,  sheet  music,  and 
books  is  housed  in  the  Music  Library  which  is  located  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building. 

CLASSROOM  BUILDING.— This  building  was  erected  in  1907  on 
the  site  of  the  one  that  was  burned  in  1906.  It  is  a  three-story  struc- 
ture of  brick  trimmed  with  Tennessee  marble;  it  contains  the  various 
classrooms,   laboratories,   faculty  offices,   bookstore  and  dining  hall. 

CONWAY  BOATMAN  CHAPEL.— This  building  was  dedicated  and 
occupied  October  14,  1949.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring sanctuaries  in  this  part  of  the  nation.  The  Kilgan  organ  and 
the  Steinway  Grand  piano  provide  ample  facilities  for  worship  music 
and  artist  recitals.  The  Maas  chimes  and  the  Westminster  clock, 
dedicated  March  1951  in  memory  of  Oscar  Horton  Viall,  greatly 
strengthen  the  service  of  the  chapel.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for 
700.  There  is  a  divided  chancel  and  the  chancel  choir  loft  seats  52 
persons. 

The  Fine  Arts  section  of  this  building  includes  on  the  first  floor 
the  Little  Theatre  with  well  equipped  stage,  projection  booth  and  seats 
for  208.  Also  there  are  music  and  drama  studios,  a  speaker's  con- 
ference room,  and  offices  for  the  Chainnan  of  the  Division  of  Fine 
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Arts  and  other  faculty  personnel.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  Fine  Arts 
section  are  nine  individual  piano  practice  rooms  with  sound-proof 
walls,  two  practice  rooms  for  stringed  instruments,  an  organ  practice 
room  with  a  new  custom-built  Eeuter  Practice  organ,  individual 
prayer  room  for  students,  a  large  well  equipped  art  studio,  a  listening 
room  for  radio  and  records,  music  library,  a  piano  studio,  string 
studio,   and   faculty  offices. 

MAINTENANCE  BUILDING.— This  building  is  a  two-story  brick 
building  that  contains  the  central  heating  plant  and  college  shops. 
The  woodworking  shop  was  equipped  by  a  gift  made  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Robert  Norton,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  Classrooms  and  labo- 
ratories of  the  Business  Department  occupy  the  second  floor  of  this 
building. 

MEMORIAL  GYMNASIUM.— This  building  was  erected  in  1919  as 
a  Memorial  to  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  World  War  I.  It  contains 
a  regulation  basketball  court,  showers,  lockers,  dressing  rooms,  and 
faculty  offices. 

SWIMMING  POOL.— The  new  swimming  pool  costing  $270,000  has 
been  in  use  since  the  summer  of  1957.  It  is  a  modern  indoor  pool, 
size  75  feet  by  35  feet,  unique  in  that  the  walls  on  three  sides  are 
electrically  lifted  in  the  summertime  to  make  it  an  outdoor  pool. 
It  is  enclosed  and  thoroughly  heated  in  winter.  There  is  a  spectator 
area,  locker  and  shower  rooms,  and  a  modern  filtration  plant.  The 
swimming  pool  is  the  first  unit  of  the  projected  gymnasium  scheduled 
for  early  construction. 

SPEED  HALL. — This  building,  formerly  the  Speed  Hall  Dormitory 
for  women,  now  houses  on  the  first  floor  all  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  college  and  the  foods  laboratory  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment. On  the  second  floor  is  the  textile  laboratory  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department,  resident  rooms  occupied  by  faculty  ladies,  and 
guest  rooms. 

VETERANS  BUILDING. — Under  the  Federal  Government  program 
of  Emergency  Educational  Facilities  for  Veterans  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  has  constructed  and  furnished  a  one  floor  building  which 
comprises  two  classrooms,  a  science  lecture  room,  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  storage  room,  and  three  faculty  offices. 

BALDWIN  PLACE,  the  home  of  the  President  of  the  College,  was  a 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

CAMPUS  COTTAGE,  the  oldest  building  on  the  campus,  a  frame 
cottage  of  six  rooms,  erected  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Stevenson  during 
his  Presidency,  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds. 
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COLLEGE  COURTS. — This  housing  unit  for  married  students  was 
completed  and  occupied  in  1954.  It  contains  twenty  apartments,  each 
having  three  rooms  and  bath.  The  building  is  modern  and  completely 
furnished. 

FACULTY  RESIDENCES.— The  college  has  eleven  additional  resi- 
dences for  rental  to  faculty  families.  These  are  Cozy  Cottage,  on  the 
campus,  and  houses  at  205  and  402  Manchester  Street,  411  and  425 
College  Street,  and  310,  416,  418,  420,  422  and  600  North  Main  Street. 

PFEIFFER  HALL. — The  large  residence  hall  for  women  will  accomo- 
date all  women  students  living  on  the  campus.  A  new  unit,  with 
space  for  ninety  students,  will  be  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1960.  In  Pfeiffer  Hall  the  girls  have  a  large  parlor,  which 
within  the  past  year  has  been  doubled  in  size,  a  new  well-equipped 
infirmary,  two  sound-proof  typing  rooms,  a  large  kitchen,  a  play- 
room, a  television  room,  and  large  bathrooms.  The  beautifully 
furnished  and  comfortable  student  rooms  provide  a  setting  for 
gracious  and  happy  living. 

STEVENSON  HALL.— This  U  shaped,  colonial-style  dormitory  for 
men  has  been  rebuilt  and  extended  at  a  cost  exceeding  $500,000  to 
accommodate  208  students  and  was  first  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
This  is  a  fire-proof  hall  for  men  with  modern  lavatories,  showers, 
a  beautiful  lounge,  a  four-bed  infirmary,  and  an  apartment  for  the 
Dean  of  Men. 

A  STUDENT  REFRESHMENT  CENTER,  newly  equipped  and  air  condi- 
tioned, is  located  on  the  campus  to  take  care  of  the  need  for  student 
refreshments,  light  lunches,  and  recreation.  It  is  called  the  Snack 
Shack. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Union  College  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  religious 
life  of  the  students.  Consequently,  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  a 
faculty  composed  of  persons  whose  Christian  character  is  exemplary. 
Worship  services  involving  the  entire  student  body  are  held  regularly 
each  week  in  the  chapel.  Student  planned  morning  prayers  are  held 
each  weekday  before  the  beginning  of  first-hour  classes,  and  a  Vesper 
Service  is  conducted  by  the  students  each  Thursday. 

Apart  from  the  campus  religious  program,  each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  worship  regularly  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  major 
Protestant  denominations  are  represented  in  Barbourville  by  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Christian  Churches.  Active  organizations  of 
the  Methodist  Student  Movement,  Baptist  Student  Union  and  Dis- 
ciples Student  Fellowship  are  found  in  the  local  churches.  The  college 
endeavors  to  cooperate  fully  with  these  organizations  and  actively 
encourages  student  participation  in  their  programs. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  every  legitimate  opportunity 
to  engage  in  social  affairs.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  value  growing 
out  of  well-directed  social  activity.  Student  organizations,  the  faculty, 
and  local  churches  make  desirable  contributions  to  the  promotion  of 
social  life.  All  social  functions,  hikes,  and  picnics  are  chaperoned 
and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college.  Chaperones 
are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  students  who 
are  studying  in  the  Music  Department  and  by  the  members  of  the 
music  faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artists.  Since  Union  offers 
training  in  professional  music,  the  recitals  given  by  the  Music 
Majors   are  of  exceptional  merit. 

The  Artist  Concert  Series  brings  to  the  campus  outstanding 
artists,  performers,  and  lecturers.  These  programs  are  given  during 
the  regular  assembly  hours  and  at  formal  evening  presentations. 


ATHLETICS 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics.  The  college  promotes  athletics  for  physical  development 
and  as  a  vital  part  of  the  program  of  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  program  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
student  athlete.  Union  teams  are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  com- 
petitive spirit.  Sport  for  fun  and  character  building  are  fundamental. 
In  intercollegiate  competition  the  college  is  represented  by  varsity 
teams  in  basketball,  baseball,  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  cross 
country. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities  in  touch  football, 
basketball,  free-throwing,  horseshoes,  badminton,  Softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  speedball,  and  field  hockey  to  have  a  "sports  for  all" 
program.  The  intramural  organization  is  in  general  made  up  of 
men's  and  women's  independent  teams.  The  program  includes  both 
team  and  individual  sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals 
but  it  is  urged  that  everyone  take  part. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

ALPHA  PSI  OMEGA. — Union  College  maintains  a  chapter  of  Alpha 
Psi  Omega,  national  honorary  dramatic  fraternity.  Students  who 
are  most  active  in  dramatic  presentions  are  chosen  for  membership. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY.— This  Club  is  affiliated  with  the 
national  organization  and  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  Chemistry 
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who  meet  certain  scholastic  requirements.  Programs  are  presented 
by  specialists  in  Chemistry  and  its  related  fields.  Field  trips  are  a 
part  of  tJie  annual  program. 

ART  CLUB. — Stimulation  of  gi'eater  interest  in  and  appreciation 
for  art  within  the  community,  college,  and  its  own  membership  is  the 
aim  of  this  group.  Activities  include  the  promotion  of  student  and 
professional  exhibits,  working  with  new  materials  and  techniques, 
and  visiting  points  of  art  interest  in  the  area.  Interest  in  art  is  the 
only  requisite  for  membership. 

BETA  CHI  ALPHA. — This  is  a  social  sorority  which  stresses  artistic 
and  cultural  development. 

CIRCLE  K  CLUB. — A  student  organization  interested  in  service 
projects  both  on  campus  and  in  the  community.  In  addition  to  its 
service  function  it  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  young  men  to 
develop  their  initiative  and  leadership  ability. 

COLLEGE  CHOIR — A  choral  group  open  to  all  college  students  who 
qualify  by  audition.  The  choir  makes  an  annual  tour  and  regularly 
participates  in  the  College  Chapel  programs. 

COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA. — An  instrumental  organization  of  chamber 
music  proportions.  Open  to  all  those  who  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  RESIDENT  MEN'S  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNION  COLLEGE.— The  function  of  this  Council  is  to  work  with  the 
Dean  of  Men  in  setting  up  codes  of  house  government  making  the 
Hall  an  orderly  and  pleasant  residence;  to  coordinate  men's  activities, 
and  to  furnish  a  medium  for  expressing  the  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations of  resident  men. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  RESIDENT  WOMEN'S  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNION  COLLEGE. — This  group  cooperates  with  the  administration  in 
promoting  a  quality  of  dormitory  life  consistent  with  the  high  ideals 
and  standards  of  the  College  and  the  best  interests  of  the  students. 
Its  objectives  are:  (1)  to  assume  responsibility  for  order  in  the  dor- 
mitories and  to  help  formulate  the  regulations  governing  conduct; 
(2)  to  provide  a  program  of  social  life;  and  (3)  to  promote  interest 
in  the  spiritual  life  through  devotional  meetings, 

DOLPHIN  CLUB. —  Membership  is  open  to  all  students,  swimmers 
or  non-swimmers,  who  are  interested  in  becoming  more  proficient  in 
swimming,  diving,  and  water  ballet. 

FRENCH  CLUB. — The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  further  the  interest 
of  the  student  in  the  contributions  of  France  to  world  progress  and 
to  provide  opportunity  for  hearing  and  speaking  French. 
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GERMAN  CLUB. — The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  encourage  student 
interest  in  Germany  and  its  culture  with  emphasis  on  Germany's 
contributions  to  world  progress  and  civilization. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CLUB.— A  club  affiliated  with  the  State  and 
National  Home  Economics  Associations.  The  local  club,  Royal  Order 
of  Homemakers,  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
and  is  open  to  all  girls  interested  in  home  economics. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  CLUB.— Composed  of  all  students 
vitally  interested  in  promoting  global  peace  among  nations.  This 
club  is  a  member  of  the  national  Association  of  International  Rela- 
tions Clubs  which  is  affiliated  with  International  Peace  and  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  Meetings  are  devoted  to  a  study  and 
discussion  of  the  United  Nations,  international  problems,  and  the 
role  of  American  foreign  policy  as  they  relate  to  the  furtherance  of 
world  understanding. 

IOTA  SIGMA  NU. — This  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  is  intended 
to  promote  high  standards  of  scholarship.  Membership  is  open  to 
those  who  meet  certain  scholastic  requirements.  (See  page  52  for 
further  information.) 

The  College  Student  Group  of  the  AMERICAN  GUILD  OF 
ORGANISTS  is  open  to  any  interested  students. 

OXFORD  CLUB. — This  is  an  organization  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  anticipating  ministry  in  the  church  as  their  life  work. 

PI  GAMMA  MU.— The  Kentucky  Beta  chapter  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu, 
National  Social  Science  Honor  Society,  is  open  to  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  the  social  science  division  at  Union  College.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  improve  scholarship  among  the  students,  to 
inspire  social  service  to  humanity  by  an  intelligent  approach  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  and  to  promote  better  human  relations 
on  our  campus  through  mutual  understanding. 

PLAYLIKERS  CLUB. — This  club  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  the  college 
dramatic  productions.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  who  are 
interested  in  dramatics. 

RADIO  CLUB. — This  organization  is  open  to  all  students  having  a 
sincere  interest  in  Amateur  Radio.  The  club  holds  training  sessions 
to  help  those  interested  in  obtaining  an  Amateur  Radio  License.  It 
also  operates  an  Amateur  Radio  Station  on  campus  and  promotes 
the  ideals  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Service. 

STUDENT  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.— The  John  Owen 
Gross  Chapter  of  the  SNEA  is  the  professional  organization  of  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  in  the  teacher  education  curriculum  of  the 
college.  It  is  affiliated  with  both  the  Kentucky  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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STUDENT  SENATE.— The  Student  Senate  is  the  body  occupying  the 
chief  position  of  leadership  in  the  management  of  student  affairs. 
It  is  not  a  judiciary  body  in  matters  of  discipline  but  rather  has  the 
very  important  responsibility  for  crystallizing  and  making  more 
effective  the  best  student  opinion.  The  Student  Senate  functions  as 
the  communications  channel  between  the  student  body  and  the  college 
faculty  and  administration. 

"U"  CLUB. — Those  who  have  won  the  coveted  varsity  "U"  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  prowess  and  skill  on  the  various  athletic  teams  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  club. 

U.C.C.A. — The  Union  College  Christian  Association  is  the  inter- 
denominational campus  religious  fellowship.  It  seeks  to  enrich  the 
spiritual  life  of  students  through  a  growing  experience  of  God  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  organization  conducts  a  worship  service 
every  Thursday  evening,  a  Sunday  radio  program  of  music  and 
meditations,  sponsors  various  service  projects,  and  cooperates  with 
other  campus  organizations  and  the  local  churches  in  promoting 
religious  fellowship.  All  students  in  the  college  are  eligible  to  join 
the  Christian  Association. 

VETERANS'  CLUB.— The  Veterans'  Club  is  a  group  made  up  of  ex- 
Servicemen.  The  purpose  is  to  promote  and  advance  the  general 
welfare  of  the  college,  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  Veterans'  res- 
pective communities.  It  is  a  social  club  providing  the  opportunity 
for  Veterans  to  get  together  and  discuss  matters  of  common  interest. 


PUBLICATIONS 

UNION  COLLEGE  BULLETIN.— An  official  quarterly  bulletin,  the 
April  issue  of  which  is  the  catalog  number.  This  bulletin  is  sent 
free  on  request. 

ORANGE  AND  BLACK. — A  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the 
student  body. 

UNION  COLLEGE  ALUMNUS.— A  quarterly  bulletin  published  by 
the  Alumni  office. 

STESPEAN. — The  yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  students  of 
the  college  under  senior  editorship. 

GAMBIT. — The  college  literary  magazine  containing  the  best  cre- 
ative writing  done  on  the  campus,  published  each  spring  by  the  Quill 
Club  and  the  English  Department. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

CIRCULATION  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS.— Library  books  except  those 
classed  in  reference  or  placed  on  course  reserve  may  be  charged  to 
students  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  to  faculty  for  an  indefinite 
period  subject  to  recall  after  two  weeks.  A  fine  of  two  cents  per  day 
is  charged  for  each  book  not  returned  by  the  date  it  is  due.  Reserve 
books  may  be  used  outside  the  building  only  overnight.  A  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  first  hour  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional 
hour  is  charged  for  each  reserve  book  kept  overtime.  Unbound  mag- 
azines are  to  be  used  in  the  building  only.  Bound  magazines  in  a 
student's  m-ajor  subject  field  may  be  borrowed  for  a  period  of  one 
week. 

HEALTH  SERVICES, — Union  College  employs  a  full-time  registered 
nurse  and  maintains  free  infirmary  service  for  brief  illnesses.  Since 
the  College  does  not  have  facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted 
illness  arrangements  for  hospitalization  must  be  made  by  the  student 
or  his  parents.  When  a  physician  is  needed,  the  patient  may  request 
the  college  nurse  to  call  one,  whose  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student. 
Such  bills,  however,  may  be  handled  at  the  college  business  office  if 
emergency  requires  such  action.  In  case  of  emergency  the  college 
reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician  or  to  have  a  student  hos- 
pitalized without  consent  of  the  parents. 

A  compulsory  Student  Insurance  Program  has  been  established 
by  the  college  in  cooperation  with  a  major  insurance  company. 
Hospitalization  and  medical  benefits  in  specific  amounts  are  provided 
students  through  this  program  for  a  fee  of  nine  dollars  per  year. 
The  payment  of  this  fee  is  handled  through  the  Business  Office. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT. — Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  him- 
self at  all  times  accoi-ding  to  the  rules  of  good  society.  Restrictions 
and  regulations  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  these  are  in- 
tended to  foster  standards  and  ideals  that  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  character.  Only  young  people  who  can  work  in 
harmony  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Union  College  should  apply 
for  admission.  In  fact  students  who  are  careless  in  conduct  or  waste- 
ful of  time  and  opportunity  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
College. 

The  College  has  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco,  possession  of  firearms  on  campus, 
and  participation  in  any  form  of  gambling. 

No  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  used  by  a  student  while  he  is 
enrolled  in  Union  College.  This  rule  applies  to  every  student,  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  students  alike.  It  is  applicable  when  students 
are  away  from  the  campus  representing  the  college  in  any  way,  i.e.. 
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a  participant  in  or  spectator  of  a  college  athletic  event  or  other 
function.  Any  student  violating  this  regulation  will  be  required  to 
withdraw  from  College. 

Students  are  forbidden  to  use  tobacco  on  the  campus  or  in  the 
dormitories  except  as  provided  in  student  rooms,  the  lounge  in  Stev- 
enson Hall,  the  Snack  Shack,  and  the  ladies  lounge  in  the  Classroom 
Building. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  or  on  the 
campus. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping  from  all  resident  stu- 
dents. Persons  who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will  be 
asked  to  withdraw  from  residence  on  the  campus.  The  college  re- 
serves the  right  to  enter  and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at  any  time. 


ADMISSION 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION— UNDERGRADUATE 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  Union  College  must  present  to 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  previous 
academic  training  and  of  good  character.  He  should 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourville,   Kentucky,   for  Application   for  Admission   form. 

2.  Return  his  application  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Union  College,  together  with  Health  Certificate  filled  out  by  his  fam- 
ily doctor  and  character  references  from  two  persons,  one  preferably 
a  minister. 

Include  $10.00  reservation  deposit  for  rooms  or  $15.00  for  apart- 
ments in  College  Courts.  Upon  occupation,  this  becomes  a  caution 
deposit. 

Include  $10.00  admission  fee,  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  This  fee 
is  refunded  only  in  cases  where  admission  is  denied. 

3.  Have  an  official  record  of  all  High  School  and  previous  col- 
lege work  mailed  directly  from  these  schools  to  the  Registrar,  Union 
College.  Transcripts  brought  by  students  are  not  considered  official. 

4.  If  a  Veteran  under  Public  Law  550,  file  an  application  for 
Program  of  Education  and  Training  with  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion which  will  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  attend  Union  Col- 
lege. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  as  soon  as  all  these  cre- 
dentials and  deposits  are  received.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  in 
writing  promptly  thereafter. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  applicant  must  file  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College,  Union  College,  Barbourville.  Transcript  of  all  college 
work  and  a  health  certificate,  on  form  supplied  by  the  college,  must 
accompany  the  application.  There  is  a  $15.00  Application  for  Ad- 
mission fee. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  as 
students  with  advanced  standing,  as  special  students,  or  as  Graduate 
students.  At  registration  a  sophomore  must  have  completed  24 
semester  hours  with  at  least  24  quality  points;  a  junior  must  have 
completed  56  semester  hours  with  at  least  56  quality  points;  a  senior 
must  have  completed  94  semester  hours  with  "C"  standing;  a  Gra- 
duate student  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. — Each  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  class  should  submit  a  transcript  which 
shows  that  he  has  graduated  with  sixteen  units  from  an  accredited 
High  School  with  a  "C"  average  or  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  his 
class.  Ten  of  the  units  presented  must  be  in  academic  subjects,  such 
as  in  the  fields  of  English  (at  least  three  units),  foreign  languages, 
social  studies,  mathematics  (one  in  Algebra  and  one  in  plane  geo- 
metry) ,  and  laboratory  sciences. 

All  students  admitted  must  take  certain  classification  tests,  re- 
sults of  which  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  assignment  to  a  suitable 
program  of  college  work. 

A  student  with  a  low  High  School  average  may  be  accepted  on 
probation  if  his  Kentucky  or  equivalent  classification  tests  show  a 
percentile  average  of  at  least  35.  An  Out-of-State  student  should 
take  the  College  Board  Examination.  He  may  take  this  test  while 
a  student  in  High  School. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a  non-accredited  high 
school  must  establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college  program  before 
he  can  be  recognized  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  may  be  done 
by  completing  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  residence  Btudy 
with  not  less  than  a  "C"  average. 

Admission  to  Advancm)  Standing. — Applicants  who  desire  ad- 
mission with  advanced  standing  must  present  credits  from  an 
accredited  junior  college,  senior  college  or  university.  The  tran- 
script of  credit  must  show  that  the  applicant  has  been  honorably 
dismissed,  that  the  entrance  requirements  of  Union  College  have 
been  met,  and  that  he  has  a  "C"  average.  The  credit  to  be  allowed 
and  the  classification  given  will  be  determined  by  the  Dean  in  con- 
ference with  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Sixty-seven 
semester  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  junior  college  credit  which 
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The  Abigail    E.  Weeks   Memorial    Librar 


The  Main  Reading   Room  of  the  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Librar 
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The    Classroom 
classrooms,    the 


Building    contains    the    biology    and    physics    laboratories,    various 
bookstore,    faculty    offices,    and    the    dining    hall. 


At  this  year's  first  convocation  program.  Union  had  as  its  speaker  Dr.  Van 
Bogord  Dunn,  Dean  of  the  new  Methodist  Theological  School  In  Ohio.  He  is 
shown     (left)     being    greeted    by    Union's    President    Mahlon    A.    Miller. 
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Inside  Pfelffer  Hall.  This  modern,  fireproof  residence  hall  will  accommodafe  90 
additional  women  this  coming  fall  as  a  result  of  a  new  wing  to  the  present 
structure.    Two    girls    are    assigned    to    each    room. 


A  $300,000   addition   to   Pfelffer   Hall   will   be   completed  this  spring.  The   new  unit 
will    house   90   additional   women. 


r 


Students  from  other  countries  give  the  Union  campus  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere. 
This  year   eight  foreign   countries  are   represented   in   the  enrollment. 


Inside    of    Stevenson     Hall    reveals    a    recently    rebuilt    dormitory.    Two    new    units 
have    been    added    to    increase    the    capacity    of   the    building    to    268    men. 
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may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  All  credit  allowed  is  tentative  until 
the  candidate  has  proved  himself  capable  of  pursuing  the  advanced 
courses  entered. 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all 
students  continue  their  studies  to  graduation.  Even  when  a  student 
does  not  expect  to  graduate,  it  will  usually  be  wise  to  pursue  one 
of  the  regular  programs  while  in  College.  Irregular  selection  of 
studies  will  not  be  permitted  without  good  reason.  However,  appli- 
cants who  are  persons  of  mature  years,  who  give  evidence  of  well- 
defined  purpose,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  some  special  line,  or  lines, 
of  work,  without  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 
as  Special  Students.  All  of  these  applications  must  be  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  no  official  action  can  be  taken  on 
such  a  case  until  the  necessary  credentials  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee.  Such  a  student  may  be  regularly  classified,  matriculating 
for  a  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  year's  work  at 
Union  and  upon  acceptance  by  the  Admission  Committee.  For  more 
complete  information  write  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union 
College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  students  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
work  done  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program. — The  applicant  for  ad- 
mission must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college 
regarded  as  standard  by  Union  College  and  by  a  regional  or  general 
accrediting  agency.  For  unconditional  admission,  the  transcript  must 
show  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation  in  the 
major  field.  For  admission  to  the  graduate  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  the  requirements  are: 

a.  Standing  of  1.3  or  better  in  all  undergraduate  work 

b.  Recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  program  does  not  imply  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Admission  of  Veterans. — A  veteran  who  does  not  qualify  regu- 
larly for  admission  to  Union  College  will  be  admitted  if  he  passes  the 
General  Educational  Development  Test  for  Secondary  Schools  with 
scores  equal  to  or  above  the  minimum  recommended  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  college  entrance. 

Union  College  grants  credit  for  educational  experiences  in  the 
Armed  Services  and  is  using  as  a  guide  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education.  Passing  recommended  examinations 
or  submitting  transcripts  of  educational  experience  is  required  for 
establishing  such  credit.  This  credit  is  granted  after  personal  inter- 
view with  the  veteran  and  only  to  those  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  semester  (12  or  more  sem.  hrs.)  of  study  in  residence  at  Union 
College.  Students  with  a  scholastic  standing  below  1.00  are  not 
eligible  for  such  credit. 
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Physical  Examination. — Union  College  attempts  to  give  aid  to 
all  students  in  matters  of  health.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  regu- 
lar physician  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  procedure  of  each 
student.  Smallpox,  poliomyelitis  and  typhoid  vaccinations  are  requir- 
ed. During  the  course  of  the  college  year,  Tuberculin  tests  will  be 
given,  unless  the  student  can  submit  proof  of  having  received  this 
test  before  coming  to  college. 

Physical  Examination  report  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations  or  from  the  college  nurse,  and  the  exam- 
ination should  be  made  by  the  applicant's  family  physician.  If  com- 
pletely filled-out  medical  and  dental  examination  report  is  not  filed 
at  registration,  student  is  required  to  have  the  examinations  done  by 
local  physicians,  at  his  own  expense,  before  registration  is  completed. 

Room  and  Board. — A  student  who  does  not  live  with  his  im- 
mediate family  will  be  required  to  room  in  a  college  hall  unless  all 
rooms  are  occupied.  An  application  must  be  made  for  a  room  with 
reservation  deposit  of  ten  dollars.  No  room  reserved  for  a  student 
will  be  held  unoccupied  beyond  the  first  day  of  registration  unless 
there  is  a  definite  explanation  and  a  request  to  occupy  at  a  stated 
later  date. 

The  room  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made  in  writing 
not  later  than  thirty  days  before  the  term  starts.  On  enrollment,  this 
deposit  becomes  a  breakage  guarantee,  returnable  when  the  student 
withdraws  from  the  College.  A  charge  is  made  for  damage  done  to 
school  property. 

Room  keys  that  are  not  turned  in  to  the  Deans  of  Men  and 
Women  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  end  of  the  school  year,  will  be 
charged  to  breakage  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  key.  The  same  rate  will 
also  be  charged  to  any  student  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  issue  keys. 

A  local  linen  service  will  supply  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  towels 
for  $9.00  per  semester.  This  service  is  available  to  all  boarding  stu- 
dents and  may  be  secured  at  the  Business  Office.  The  College  does 
not  provide  blankets  or  dresser  scarfs.  Students  should  bring  study 
lamps  or  these  may  be  purchased  through  the  College  Bookstore; 
light  bulbs  in  study  lamps  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75  watts. 

All  students  who  room  on  the  campus  are  required  to  board 
in  the  college  dining  hall  unless  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted 
by  the  Dean  of  Men. 

Liability. — The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  per- 
sonal property  or  bodily  injury  resulting  from  fire  or  other  causes. 
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FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Each  member  of  the  freshman  class  must  be  present  at  the  time 
scheduled  for  Freshman  Orientation.  A  program  centered  around 
problems  peculiar  to  beginning  students  will  be  conducted  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  a  group  of  advanced  students.  Typical  topics  discussed 
will  be  "How  to  Study,"  "How  to  Budget  Your  Time,"  "The  Transi- 
tion from  High  School  to  College,"  and  "What  to  Expect  from  a  Pro- 
gram of  Christian  Education."  Classification  tests  will  be  administered. 
The  faculty  of  the  College  will  be  present  to  aid  students  in  register- 
ing and  to  offer  advice  in  choosing  courses. 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided  into  two  semesters. 
The  rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The  cost  for  a  regular 
session  of  nine  months  can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's 
expenses  by  two.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Union  College. 

Tuition   $182.00 

Room  and  Board*   (Room  $60.00;  Board  $180.00; 

Health  $6.00;  TV  $.25)   246.25 

TOTAL  FOR  BOARDING  STUDENT $428.25 

Non-Boarding  Student $182.00 

Part-Time  Tuition:  per  semester  hour $13.00 

(Students   taking   less   than   ten 

semester  hours  in  regular  term) 
Evening  Classes,  per  semester  hour $13.00 

SUMMER  TERM  EXPENSES,  for  the  nine  weeks, 
are  as  follows: 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour $13.00 

Room    $30.00 

Board:  Full   Week   $90.00 

Short  Week   (Monday  breakfast 

through  Friday  lunch)   $60.00 

GRADUATE  TUITION,  per  semester  hour $20.00 

COLLEGE   COURTS  RENTAL,  per  month 

(all  utilities   furnished)    $40.00 

The  cost  of  individual  meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  are  as  follows: 
Breakfast,  $.50;   Lunch,  $.80;   Dinner,  $1.00;   Sunday  noon,  $1.25. 


•Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation.  Dormitories  are  closed  during 
intermissions  and  Christmas  holidays.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  th« 
College  charge  for  Board  may.  if  necessary,  be  changed  at  any  time  without  notic«. 
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SPECIAL  FEES 

The  following  special  fees   are  charged  to  persons  who   incur 
them : 

Admission  fee:  Undergraduate $.10.00 

Graduate    15.00 

Audit  fee,   per  semester  hour  10.00 

Change  in  schedule  fee 1.00 

Examination:  late  examination  fee 1.00 

late  final  examination  fee 5.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's  degree 12.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  degree 15.00 

Graduation  fee   (for  Diploma  of  Business)   5.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee 10.00 

Late  registration  fee: 

One  dollar  per  day  to  a  maximum  of  three  dollars. 
Applied  Music:  private  instruction  in  one  or  more  fields 

(one  hour  per  week  each)   $60.00 

Double  lessons  and  double  practice  periods  required 

in  summer  term. 
No  additional  charge  for  instrument  rental. 

Supervised  Student  teaching,  per  semester  hour $6.25 

Transcript — after  first  copy  (one  week's  notice  required) $1.00 


TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  business  office  requires  that  payment  of  one  full  semester 
be  made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  privilege  to  pay 
by  installments  can  be  granted  only  by  special  application  to  the 
treasurer  prior  to  registration.  The  following  carrying  charges  are 
effective  and  will  be  added  to  the  student's  account: 

$     1  to  $  50  $1.00 

51  to     100  2.00 

101  to     200  4.00 

201  to     300  6.00 

Final  examinations  will  be  withheld  from  students  who  have  any 
unpaid  bills  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  examinations.  This  rule 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  both  the  students  and  family  should 
understand  it  before  registration.  Substitute  semester  examinations 
can  be  arranged  with  teachers  of  each  class  after  payment  of  $5.00 
for  each  examination  at  Business  office. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until  he  formally  notifies 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be 
based  on  the  date  of  this  notification. 
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If  a  student  withdraws  and  requests  refund  for  advance  pay- 
ments,   the    following   rules   will    determine   the    amounts    refunded: 

1.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount  unused  to  the  date  of 
withdrawal.  A  full  week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a 
week. 

2.  Tuition  and  Room  will  be  refunded  on  the  following  basis: 
REGULAR  TERM— Twenty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  will 
be  charged  for  each  of  the  first  two  weeks  and  ten  percent 
for  each  of  the  following  six  weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school. 
No  refunds  will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  eighth  week. 
Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 
SUMMER  TERM— Forty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  will  be 
charged  the  first  week  and  twenty  percent  for  each  of  the 
following  three  weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  Any  part 
of  a  week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 

3.  Any  registrant  who  has  completed  registration  and  who  has 
failed  to  attend  a  single  class  may  have  his  account  credited 
for  the  money  paid,  this  to  apply  for  use  on  future  registra- 
tion within  a  twelve-month  period. 

4.  Room  Reservation  Deposits — This  deposit  will  be  refunded  if 
request  is  made  in  writing  not  later  than  thirty  days  before 
the  term  starts, 

5.  Caution  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of  written  auth- 
orization by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  indicating 
the  room  and  furniture  is  not  damaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 


STUDENT  AID 

STANDARDS  FOR  RECEIVING  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  College  maintains  an  extensive  program  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  financial  assistance  to  promising  students  who  need  help 
in  meeting  their  expenses,  or  who  have  attained  particular  merit 
in  scholarship  or  other  accomplishments.  Only  those  students  whose 
scholarship  and  character  indicate  leadership  ability  and  promise  of 
future  usefulness  will  be  approved  for  aid.  Students  who  have  been 
granted  financial  assistance  must  maintain  a  stated  scholastic  stand- 
ing in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  continuing  aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year 
a  student  must  have  a  Quality  Point  average  of  at  least  1.0  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  semester.  To  be  eligible  for  aid  during  the  sophomore 
year  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.05; 
junior  year,  1.10;  senior  year,  1.20. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance  may  be  deprived  of  their 
aid  at  any  time  if  they  are  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  careless  in  their  conduct,  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  policy  of  the  college. 

As  a  general  policy  no  student  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  one 
scholarship,  nor  will  any  student  be  eligible  for  aid  from  a  combin- 
ation of  scolarship,  workship,  and  loan-grant  sources  in  excess  of  the 
full  amount  of  his  tuition. 


AID  APPLICATIONS 

All  scholarships,  workships,  loan-grants,  and  loans  are  awarded 
through  application  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  unless 
specified  otherwise.  Scholarship  and  workship  applications  from  new 
students  should  be  received  when  applicaton  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege is  submitted.  Applications  for  loan-grants  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  immediately  following  the  registration  dates.  Loan 
applications  are  received  any  time. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNION  COLLEGE  HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  Honor  Scholarships  in 
the  amount  of  $250.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  select 
graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools  who  enter  Union  College  the 
first  regular  semester  after  graduation.  The  first  or  second  place  stu- 
dents in  graduating  classes  of  fifty  or  less,  the  first  and  second 
place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  fifty,  the  first, 
second  and  third  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  place  students  in 
graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  are  eligible  for 
these  scholarships.  An  applicant  for  an  honor  scholarship  must  not 
only  meet  the  qualifications  of  class  rank  listed  above,  but  he  must 
also  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  on  the  College  Qualifying  Test  given 
in  Kentucky  high  schools  or  on  an  equivalent  test  based  on  national 
norms.  Evidence  of  these  scores  should  accompany  the  principal's 
recommendation  for  an  honor  scholarship. 

A  number  of  scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  persons  who 
rank  above  the  eighty-fifth  percentile  on  the  College  Qualifying 
Test  or  its  equivalent.  A  person  ranking  above  the  ninetieth  percentile 
will   automatically   receive   a   scholarship   upon   the   recommendation 
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of  his  principal.  A  person  between  the  eighty-fifth  and  ninetieth  per- 
centile will  be  considered  for  a  scholarship  on  his  individual  merit  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  his  principal. 

Honor  Scholarships  will  be  renewed  for  the  sophomore  year  if 
the  recipient  maintains  a  2.0  average  during  his  freshman  year.  The 
scholarship  is  renewable  for  each  succeeding  year  as  long  as  the 
recipient  maintains   an   over  all  quality  point  standing  of  2.3. 

ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP.— The  Union  College  Alumni  Association 
awards  an  annual  $200  scholarship  to  a  needy  student  with  great 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  The  recipient  of  the  scholai-ship  is  se- 
lected by  the  Scholar.shin  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

UNION  COLLEGE  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  Department  of 
Music  holds  an  annual  Music  Scholarships  Competition.  The  top 
award  is  a  $1,000.00  scholarship.  Also  av/arded  is  one  $600.00 
scholarship  and  two  $300.00  scholarships.  A  total  of  sixteen  music 
scholarships   are   available  to  students  majoring  in  music. 

BARBOURVILLE  KIWANIS  SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  supplemented  an  educational  fund  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a  scholarship  fund  at 
Union  College  for  promising  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky. 
The  number  and  size  of  the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for 
emergency  use  by  needy  students. 

JOHN  A.  AND  HANNAH  P.  BLACK  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR 
CHRISTIAN  WORKERS.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  that  provides  an  annual  sti- 
pend of  $120.00  for  a  promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service 
in  the  Methodist  Church. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  F.  BLAIR  SCHOLARSHIP.— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Blair  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  $200  scholar- 
ship for  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  a  student  in  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year  on  the 
basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

CHEROKEE  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Union  College  maintains  a 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  Indian  students  from  Cherokee,  North 
Carolina.  The  awards  vary  in  size  and  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS. — Union  College  maintains  a  scholarship 
fund  to  aid  students  from  other  lands.  The  awards  vary  in  size  but 
may  amount  to  full-cost  grants.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to 
Christian  students  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and 
promise  of  future  usefulness. 
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HENDERSON  SEHLEMENT  SCHOLARSHIP.— Scholarships  in  varying 
amounts  are  available  to  high  school  graduates  from  the  Henderson 
Settlement  School  in  Frakes,  Kentucky,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  settlement  and  the  high  school  principal. 
Qualified  persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP,— Union  College  has  established 
four  honor  scholarships  for  graduates  of  Sue  Bennett  Junior  College 
and  the  same  number  for  graduates  of  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College. 
Two  graduates  from  each  institution  will  be  eligible  for  full  tuition 
scholarships,  valued  at  $250.00  per  year  and  two  will  be  eligible  for 
half-tuition   scholarships  valued   at  $125.00  per  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  a  student  must  graduate  in 
the  top  twenty  percent  of  his  class  at  the  junior  college  and  be  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  The  junior  college  will  nominate  the 
four  persons  to  receive  the  scholarships  and  Union  College  will  decide 
the  amount  of  the  scholarship  for  each  student.  These  scholarships 
will  be  renewed  for  the  senior  year  upon  the  approval  of  the  scholar- 
ship committee.  Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  junior  college  which 
the  applicant  is  attending. 

W.  B.  LANDRUM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP.— Mr.  John  W.  Land- 
rum  of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of 
$200  for  a  promising  Methodist  ministerial  student  in  memory  of  his 
father.  The  student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit  out- 
standing personal  attitudes  of  religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and 
earnestness  in  purpose.  Demonstrated  failure  to  exhibit  these  quali- 
fications to  a  high  degree  will  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  scholar- 
ship. 

LONDON  LAUNDRY  SCHOLARSHIP.— The  Londay  Laundry  &  Dry 
Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  annual  $250.00 
scholarship  to  assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  High  School  in 
Southeastern  Kentucky  during  his  Freshman  year  at  Union  College. 
The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character, 
and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

METHODIST  HOME  SCHOLARSHIP.— Scholarships  in  varying 
amounts  are  available  to  high  school  graduates  from  the  Methodist 
Home  in  Versailles,  Kentucky,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Home  and  the  high  school  principal.  Qualified 
persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

MIDDLESBORO  TRINITY  METHODIST  CHURCH  SCHOLARSHIP.— The 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  provides  an- 
nually a  scholarship  of  $100  for  a  needy  senior  Methodist  ministerial 
student. 

DR.  PAUL  MUNCY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  HENDERSON 
SEHLEMENT  AND   METHODIST  CHILDREN'S  HOME  STUDENTS.— The  Rev. 
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I.  S.  Pineur  of  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference  provides  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $50,00  for  a  needy  student  from  Henderson  Settlement, 
Frakes,  Kentucky,  or  the  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles, 
Kentucky.  This  scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Muncy, 
Union  College  Trustee  and  loyal  Methodist  layman  in  the  Kentucky 
Annual  Conference. 

NATIONAL  METHODIST  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  The  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually  to  several  Metho- 
dist students  scholarships  covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  character,  need  and  scholastic  ability.  Only 
students  having  at  least  a  "B"  average  are  eligible. 

SIMS  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND.— Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sims 
of  West  View,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at 
Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing  for  the  Methodist 
ministry.  The  income  from  the  fund  will  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship 
to  a  student  each  year  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character 
and   promise  of  future  usefulness. 

UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  SCHOLARSHIP.— The  Union  National 
Bank  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  $250  Scholarship 
at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students  from  Knox  County,  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  awarded  to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in 
Knox  County  for  the  Freshman  year  at  Union  College  on  the  basis 
of  need,  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

O.  H.  VIALL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Mrs.  0.  H.  Viall  and 
family  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial 
scholarship  fund  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for  emergency 
use  by  needy  students. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Other  scholarships  are  often  available  for 
students  of  exceptional  academic  ability  and/or  great  financial  need. 
Inquiries  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Several  Senior  Assistantships  are  made  available  annually,  one  in 
each  of  the  academic  divisions.  The  assistantships  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great  promise  of 
future  usefulness  and  who  are  considering  graduate  studies  with  a 
view  to  entering  college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the  Senior  Assistants 
include  occasional  classroom  lectures,  research,  remedial  work  with 
beginning  students,  assisting  in  laboratories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are 
expected  to  spend  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week  on  the  work 
assigned.  The  awards  are  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  upon 
recommendation  from  the  Division  Chairmen.  Senior  Assistants  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  $400.00  per  year. 
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WORKSHIPS 

The  college  seeks  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  for 
jobs  on  the  campus.  Such  jobs  consist  of  stenographic  work  in  college 
offices,  science  laboratory  assistance,  service  in  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  in  the  library,  gymnasium,  and  on  the  campus  grounds. 
Each  v/orkship  student  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member 
or  other  college  employee  who  makes  a  monthly  time  report  to  the 
Business  Office  where  credit  on  an  hourly  basis  is  entered  on  the 
student's  account.  The  remuneration  is  fifty  cents  per  hour  uni- 
formly for  all  jobs.  The  Director  of  Student  Aid  can  withdraw 
the  workship  at  any  time  if  student  performance  or  attitude  is 
unsatisfactory. 

There  are  generally  two  tjrpes  of  assignments;  a  full  workship 
requiring  about  twelve  hours  of  service  per  week,  and  a  one-half 
workship  requiring  about  six  hours  of  service  per  week.  A  full  work- 
ship  enables  a  student  to  earn  about  $200.00  for  the  academic  year, 
and  a  one-half  workship  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  earn 
about  $100.00  for  the  academic  year. 


LOAN-GRANTS 

MINISTERIAL  LOAN-GRANT. — Ministerial  loan-grants  am.ounting  to 
$125.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  students  studying  for 
the  ministry.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  student  must  have  a 
license  to  preach,  or  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  intent  to 
obtain  such  license  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year. 
Applicants  qualified  for  the  loan-grant  must  sign  a  note  for  the 
amount  received  each  semester.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after 
the  individual  has  entered  into  the  full-time  ministry.  If  the  student 
changes  his  plans  and  enters  another  field  of  endeavor  the  notes 
become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  $250.00  for  the  academic  year  are 
available  to  Methodist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve  four 
years  in  the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual  Conferences.  These  notes 
will  be  cancelled  after  the  specified  service  has  been  fulfilled. 

GRANTS  TO  CHILDREN  OF  MINISTERS.— The  unmarried  children  of 
ordained  Methodist  ministers  in  good  standing  who  are  employed  full 
time  in  the  service  of  the  church  may  receive  a  grant  of  $125.00  for 
the  academic  year. 

COLLEGE  EMPLOYEE  GRANTS.— The  children  of  full-time  employees 
of  Union  College  may  receive  a  grant  of  $125.00  per  semester  at 
Union  College  or  a  tuition  grant  at  other  colleges  participating  in 
the  Tuition  Exchange  Program. 
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LOANS 

METHODIST  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND.— The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  to  worthy  students  at  Union  Col- 
lege the  resources  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND.— Union  College  is  par- 
ticipating fully  in  the  student  loan  program  as  established  by  the 
85th  Congress  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Only 
students  with  above  average  academic  records  and  real  financial 
need  should  apply  for  these  loans.  Special  consideration  in  the  selec- 
tion of  loan  recipients  will  be  given  to  students  v/ith  superior 
academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  and  to  those  whose  academic  background  indicates 
a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  by 
wi'iting  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

ELIZABETH  L  GATES  LOAN  FUND.— Mrs.  Waldo  Brown  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  mother 
of  Mr.  John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student  at  Union  College.  The  re- 
sources of  the  fund  are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing 
/or  the  ministi-y. 

REV.  AND  MRS.  ERWIN  KING  LOAN  FUND.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
King  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students 
in  their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Union  College.  To  qualify  for  a 
loan  the  students  must  possess  high  qualities  of  character  and 
scholarship. 

GUY  H.  WILLIAMS  LOAN  FUND.— Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna 
Williams.  The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  students 
who  have  spent  two  years  at  Union  College  and  have  a  "C"  average 
or  better. 

BOOK  LOAN  FUND.— The  Senior  Class  of  1957  established  a  loan 
fund  with  the  hope  that  future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitalization. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  full-time  students  on  a 
short-term  loan  basis  for  the  purchase  of  required  textbooks. 

OTHER  LOAN  FUNDS. — Student  loans  are  available  from  a  number 
of  funds  not  specifically  designated  for  Union  College  students,  but 
for  which  Union  College  students  are  eligible.  Specific  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 


MEMORIAL  ENDOWMENT 

Dr.  J.  William  Harris  has  established  a  lectureship  Fund  con- 
taining the  sum  of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister  Anna  E.  Harris 
and  his  father,  John  William  Harris. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  Whitley  City,  Kentucky  has  set  up  a  Memorial 
Endowment  Fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor 
Wright.  The  initial  sum  is  $1,000,  which  may  be  augmented  from 
time  to  time. 

In  1927  a  bequest  of  $50,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Obed  H.  Wilson  for  the  establishing  of  a  professorship  known 
as  the  "Francis  Landrum  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy." 


PRIZES 

Iota  Sigma  Nu  Gives  cash  prizes  to  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more who  make  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  their  respective 
classes  for  the  year.  Cecil  H.  Wilson  gives  a  cash  prize  to  the  Junior 
making  the  highest  scholastic  average.  The  family  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor James  D.  Black  gives  a  cash  prize  to  the  Senior  making  the 
highest  scholastic  average.  The  faculty  awards  a  medal  to  the  varsity 
letter  man  making  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

The  Union  College  Art  Club  makes  an  award  of  some  appropri- 
ate art  equipment  or  material  valued  at  $10.00  to  the  art  student 
judged  most  outstanding  during  the  college  year.  No  student  may 
receive  the  award  more  than  once.  The  award  is  presented  at  the 
opening  reception  of  the  annual  student  art  exhibit  in  May. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Sabina  Bartlett,  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 
$10.00  is  provided  for  the  Bartlett  Sociology  Prize  for  the  student 
showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  sociology. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bjornstadt,  formerly  of  Union's  faculty, 
provide  a  prize  of  $10.00  each  year  for  the  student  achieving  highest 
excellence  in  creative  writing  in  the  English  Department. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Burke,  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  provides  $10.00  each 
year  to  be  given  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the 
field  of  mathematics. 

Dr.  George  Truman  Carl,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  provides  as  an- 
nual award  of  $10.00  for  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  "The 
Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ."  Essays  are  judged  by  the  Head 
of  the  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

Student  National  Education  Association  Award  of  $10.00  is  given 
by  the  John  Owen  Gross  chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  showing  the 
greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Geiss  provides  a  prize  of  $25.00  each  year  for  the 
student  majoring  in  the  Business  Department  achieving  the  highest 
academic  standing  in  that  field  for  the  year. 
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Mrs.  L.  A.  Geiss  provides  a  prize  of  $25.00  each  year  for  the 
student  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  achieving 
the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field  for  the  year. 

The  Department  of  Music  faculty  provides  an  annual  Honor 
Award  to  a  student  majoring  in  music.  The  award  based  on  interest, 
initiative,  cooperativeness,  musical  ability,  academics,  and  service  to 
the  department,  carries  an  honorarium  of  $10.00. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens  provides  $10.00  for  the  H.  H.  Owens  History 
Award  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of 
History. 

Dr.  Soper,  formerly  of  Union's  faculty,  provides  $25.00  each  year 
for  the  David  Wesley  Soper  Religion  Prize  for  the  best  research 
essay  in  philosophy  or  religion  written  by  a  member  of  any  current 
class   in   the   department. 

The  Tuesday  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  provides  $10.00 
each  year  for  the  senior  student  majoring  in  English  who  shows  the 
greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  literature. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours 
per  semester.  Students  who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may 
register  for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per 
semester.  Students  who  attain  a  "B"  average  are  permitted  to  earn 
up  to  twenty-one  semester  hours  per  semester. 

The  normal  graduate  student  load  is  two-thirds  that  of  the 
undergraduate. 

The  maximum  student  load  in  the  Saturday  class  program  is 
six  semester  hours  for  undergraduate  and  four  semester  hours  for 
graduate  students. 

The  normal  load  in  the  nine-week  summer  school  is  nine  semester 
hours  in  undergraduate  credit,  ten  semester  hours  being  the  maxi- 
mum. The  normal  load  in  the  graduate  program  is  six  semester  hours. 


CHAPEL  AND  CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

1.  Chapel  and  class  attendance  is  required.  Students  are  responsible 
for  all  work  from  the  first  day  of  class. 

2.  Only  the  dean  of  the  college  has  authority  to  excuse  an  absence. 
Excused  absences  include  athletic  trips,  choir  trips,  etc.,  and  those 
such  as  illness  or  a  death  in  the  family,  that  are  caused  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the  student.     The  student  must 
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present  an  excuse  card  from  the  Dean  to  have  the  absence  count- 
ed as  excused.  Any  absence  not  excused  within  a  week  is  auto- 
matically unexcused. 

3.  Students  are  permitted  to  accumulate  without  penalty  as  many 
inexcused  absences  in  each  course  as  there  are  credit  hours  in  the 
course.  For  each  additional  unexcused  absence  the  instructor 
shall  lower  the  final  grade  one-third  of  a  letter. 

4.  After  a  student  has  accumulated  a  total  of  four  absences  (excus- 
ed or  unexcused)  per  semester  credit  in  a  course,  the  instructor 
has  no  authority  to  give  a  final  grade  other  than  F,  unless  special 
permission  is  granted  by  the  Dean. 

5.  For  each  two  unexcused  chapel  absences  per  semester  in  excess 
of  four  one  credit  ?iour  will  be  subtracted  from  the  total  earned 
that  semester. 

6.  During  the  last  regular  semester  of  the  senior  year  for  regular 
students,  double  the  normal  number  of  class  cuts  and  three  times 
the  normal  number  of  chapel  cuts  will  be  permitted. 

7.  A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  each  makeup  test.  This  fee  should 
be  paid  at  the  Business  Office  and  the  receipt  presented  to  the 
instructor  at  the  time  the  test  is  administered.  Instructors  will 
exempt  students  from  this  charge  if  absence  was  incurred  while 
representing  the  College,  because  of  personal  illness  properly 
certified  by  the  college  nurse  or  a  regular  physician,  because  of 
serious  illness  or  death  in  the  immediate  family,  or  because  of 
the  existence  of  other  unusual  emergency  conditions  over  which 
the  student  has  no  control.  No  makeup  test  shall  be  given  unless 
the  student  presents  an  excuse  from  the  Dean's  ofiice  for  his 
absence  on  the  date  of  the  test. 

8.  A  student  is  not  automatically  withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending 
a  class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only  on  forms  provided 
by  the  Registrar's  Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
complete  this  form,  obtain  the  signatures  needed,  and  return  it 
to  the  Registrar's  Office. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS  OF  MARKS 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Tests  are 
held  at  such  times  during  each  semester  as  the  instructors  may  de- 
termine. Final  marks  are  reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Registrar. 
A  copy  of  this  report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to 
his  parents.  Only  the  final  marks  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record.  Test  and  examination  marks  together  with  the  daily  marks 
constitute  the  final  mark. 
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THE  MARKING  SYSTEM  AND  QUALITY  POINTS 
Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 

A. — Represents  distinctly  superior  work,  valued  at  three  quality 
points  for  each  semester  hour. 

B. — Represents  superior  work,  valued  at  two  quality  points  for 
each  semester  hour. 

C. — Represents  average  work,  valued  at  one  quality  point  for  each 
semester  hour. 

Cr. — Indicates  that  a  course  for  which  no  accurate  grade  can  be 
given  has  been  passed  satisfactorily.  Such  a  course  is  not 
counted   when   quality-point  standing  is  calculated. 

D. — Represents  inferior  but  passing  work,  valued  at  O  quality 
points. 

F. — Indicates  failure  with  O  credits  and  minus  one  quality  point  for 
each  semester  hour.  This  mark  cannot  be  removed  or  changed 
except  by  successfully  repeating  the  course  with  credit.  The 
hours  of  "F"  will  be  counted  in  figuring  quality  point  standing. 

W. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  semester.  A  student  cannot  at  any  time  after  registration 
withdraw  from  a  course  except  by  permission  from  the  Dean; 
after  the  third  week  of  the  semester,  permission  must  also  be 
secured  from  the  instructor  of  the  class. 

WF. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  failing  mark  after 
the  third  week.  The  mark  of  WF  carries  the  same  penalties 
as  those  for  the  mark  of  "F"  described  above. 

WP. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  passing  mark  after 
the  third  week. 

I. — Indicates  that  some  required  work  of  the  course  has  not  been 
completed.  An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must 
be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next  semester  if  the  student 
is  enrolled  for  that  term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I" 
must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  If  an  "I"  is  not  re- 
moved within  that  time  limit,  it  automatically  becomes  "F". 

A  student  who  does  not  take  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  will  be  given  temporary  registration  in  the  next  semester 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  If  all  arrangements  for  taking  final  exam- 
inations are  made  within  the  two  weeks,  the  temporary  registration 
will  become  a  permanent  registration.  If  arrangements  for  the  final 
examinations  are  not  made,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled 
at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks.  All  final  examinations  for  courses  which 
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are  pre-requisite  to  courses  in  which  the  student  may  be  enrolled 
the  next  semester,  must  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  two  weeks.  Failure 
in  any  of  these  prerequisite  courses  will  cancel  the  student's  enroll- 
ment in  an  advanced  course.  All  final  examinations  must  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  within  one  year  if  the  student  does 
not  register  for  that  semester. 

QUALITY  POINT  STANDING 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  quality  points  which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number 
of  semester  hours  for  which  he  has  registered  minus  the  number  of 
hours  of  Cr  on  his  record. 

HONOR  STUDENTS 

Union  College  recognizes  excellent  scholarship  in  two  ways  — 
the  dean's  list  and  graduation  with  honors.  During  the  academic 
year  full-time  students  with  a  cumulative  scholastic  standing  of  2.3 
are  placed  on  the  dean's  list  for  the  following  semester  and  have 
class  attendance  requirements  waived.  See  page  52  for  DEGREES 
WITH  DISTINCTION. 

PROBATION 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  "C"  work.  A  student  vdth  a 
standing  less  than  "C"  is  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the 
following  semester,  during  which  time  he  must  maintain  a  "C" 
average.  He  may  continue  in  college  on  probation  an  additional 
semester  if  his  work  shows  sufficient  improvement  to  indicate  his 
ability  to  succeed. 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

In  several  departments,  provision  is  made  for  allowing  courses 
outside  the  department  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor.  Such 
courses  are  termed  Inter-departmental  Courses.  They  are  governed 
by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  A  major  in  a  given  department  may  include  not  more  than 
three  Inter-departmental  Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not 
more  than  two  of  these  may  be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

2.  A  minor  may  include  not  more  than  two  Inter-departmental 
Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than  one  of  these 
may  be  taken  in  any  department. 

3.  The  student's  major  professor  must  give  peimission  for  en- 
rollment in  any  Inter-departmental  Course  which  is  to  be  counted 
on  a  major  or  a  minor. 
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4.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  decide  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  wishes  a  given  Inter-departmental  Course  to 
be  counted.  This  decision  cannot  be  changed  after  registration  is 
completed. 

EXTENSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from  Union  College  must 
receive  permission  from  the  Dean  to  register  for  correspondence  or 
extension  courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded  unless  prior  arrange- 
ments are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of  study  shall  defer 
work  on  all  correspondence  and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for 
which  they  are  registered. 

Six  semester  hours  during  a  semester  are  considered  a  full  load 
for  persons  who  are  teaching. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  ex- 
tension work  done  in  one  academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the 
College.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a  major  may  be 
done  by  extension.  Not  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  ex- 
tension and  correspondence  credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension  or  correspondence 
may  be  accepted  during  the  Senior  year.  Students  with  sixty-four 
semester  hours  or  fewer  at  Union  may  offer  six  semester  hours  non- 
residence  in  the  last  thirty-six;  students  with  sixty-five  semester 
hours  or  more  may  offer  six  semester  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty- 
four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any  course  done  in  resi- 
dence cannot  be  removed  by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Union  College  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty  of  the  last  thirty-six 
must  be  earned  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  who  have 
earned  as  many  as  sixty-one  semester  hours  at  Union  College 
may  graduate  with  only  eighteen  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
earned  in  residence.  At  least  forty  semester  hours  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  1.00  overall  and  at  Union.  No  grade 
below  "C"  can  be  accepted  on  a  major  or  a  minor. 

3.  Pass  satisfactorily  the  Cooperative  Sophomore  tests.  This  should 
be  done  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Stu- 
dents with  irregular  schedules  resulting  from  transfer  from  other 
colleges  or  acceleration  should  take  the  examination  during  the 
period  most  nearly  approximating  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester. 
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4.  Completion  of  the  following  general  liberal  arts  requirements: 

a.  Religion. — Two  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  during 
the  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  A  course  in  Philosophy  may 
be  substituted  for  the  second  of  these. 

b.  Science  111,  112.  (Unless  completing  a  Science  major).  Eight 
semester  hours. 

c.  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  Three  semester  hours  each. 

d.  English  111,  112.   Six  semester  hours. 

e.  Literature.  Introduction  to  Literature  (for  Sophomore  students) 
or  American  or  English  Literature  (for  transfer  or  irregular 
students).  Six  semester  hours. 

f.  History  111  or  112  or  History  241  if  Junior  or  Senior  student. 
Three  semester  hours. 

g.  Political   Science   111,     Three  semester  hours, 
h.  Sociology  131.  Three  semester  hours. 

i.  Physical  Education. — Four  activity  courses,  during  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  Students  excused  from  these  by  a 
doctor's   certificate   must   take   Physical   Education   241. 
j.  Fine  Arts   (Music,  Art,  or  Drama)   or  Mathematics.  Two  or 

three  semester  hours, 
k.  Foreign  language. — Two  years  of  a  language  oflFered  by  the 
college.  This  requirement  is  waived  for  students  registering  to 
meet  Kentucky  teacher  certification  and  for  students  with  an 
area  in  Business. 

Students  who  have  had  foreign  language  in  High  School 
should  apply  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  with  regard  to 
placement. 

5.  Completion  of  one  of  the  following: 

a.  One  major  and  two  minors.*  The  major  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  following  fields:  Art,  Biology,  Business,  Chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  History,  History  and  Political  Science, 
Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Sociology  and  Economics.  At 
least  nine  semester  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above 
must  be  earned  at  Union  in  the  major  field.  The  minors  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  above  fields  or  from  the  following:  Dra- 
matics, Economics,  Political  Science,  or  Psychology.  At  least 
six  semester  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be 
earned  at  Union  in  the  minor  field. 

b.  Courses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Provisional  Ele- 
mentary or  the  Provisional  High  School  certificates  as  issued 
by  the  Kentucky   State   Department  of  Education.   See  pages 

52  and  53.  No  grade  less  than  "C"  acceptable  in  professional 
courses. 


•The   requirements   for  majors   and   minora   are  listed  under  the  respective  divisions 
<if   instruction. 
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c.  An  area  in  Business,  English,  Music,  Science,  or  Social  Studies, 
plus  a  minor.  Education  courses  replace  the  minor  for  teachers. 
For  others,  the  minor  must  be  in  a  field  unrelated  to  the  area 
chosen. 
At  registration  Juniors  must  indicate  major  and  minor  fields  of 
study  on  forms  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  act  as  general  advisors  for  those  who  plan 
to  teach.  The  heads  of  departments  will  advise  in  the  teaching  fields 
and  are  advisors  to  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach. 

At  registration  each  Senior  must  specify  the  tentative  date  on 
which  he  expects  to  graduate. 

Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and  choosing  courses  is  always 
given  gladly.  However,  each  student  personally  is  responsible  for 
completing  all  requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE 
MASTER    OF   ARTS    IN    EDUCATION    DEGREE 

The  candidate  must  complete  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate 
courses  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better.  At  least  fifteen  of 
the  thirty  semester  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree  must  be 
in  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students  (numbered  500  or  above). 
Twelve  of  the  fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  professional  educa- 
tion courses. 

Twelve  semester  hours  toward  the  master's  degree  must  be  selected 
from  courses  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  or  graduate  students  (number- 
ed 300  and  above),  providing  the  student  did  not  take  them  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  Any  300  or  400  course  taken  on  the  graduate 
program  will  be  for  reduced  credit.  A  four  semester-hour  course  will 
become  three  semester  hours  and  a  three-semester  hour  course  becomes 
two  semester  hours.  To  earn  graduate  credit  in  an  undergraduate 
course  that  is  open  to  graduate  students,  a  student  must  earn  a  grade 
of  "B"  or  better. 

At  least  twelve  semester  hours  (including  three  semester  hours 
or  more  of  500  numbered  courses)  shall  be  non-professional  subject 
matter  courses.  These  must  be  selected  from  the  fields  of  study 
required  in  general  education  and/or  in  subject  matter  courses  used 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  four-year  curriculum  for  elementary 
certification  or,  for  the  secondary  teacher,  from  the  list  of  subjects 
in  which  majors  and/or  minors  may  have  been  completed  on  the 
undergraduate  level  and  used  in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate. 

COMBINED  DEGREES 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year 
of  work  in  an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the  following  pro- 
visions : 
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1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must  continue  the  cur- 
riculum in  which  the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College 
(prelaw,  predentistry,  premedicine,  etc.). 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum 
requirements  for  three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union  Col- 
lege (ninety  semester  hours  with  a  quality-point  standing  of  at  least 
1.00)  and  also  the  general  college  requirements  for  graduation,  in- 
cluding the   foreign   language  requirement. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum 
requirements  for  one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of  credits  at  the  end  of 
the  four  years  of  study  must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 


DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the  diplomas  of  the  stu- 
dents winning  them,  and  published  on  the  Commencement  program. 
There  are  three  grades  of  honors  designated  respectively:  cum  laude, 
magna  cum  laude,  and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are  conferred 
at  graduation  upon  students  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions  of 
scholarship : 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned    an   average   standing   of   2.0    (B),   overall   and   at   Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students 
who  have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.8  overall  and  at  Union. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may  receive  general  honors 
on  completing  61  semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying  the 
conditions  of  scholarship  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  provided  they 
furnish  also  such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the  institution  from 
which  they  come  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  entitle 
them  to  becom.e  candidates  for  honors  under  the  regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  promote  dili- 
gence in  study  and  encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  of  Iota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on  May  26,  1936.  Mem- 
bership is  open  upon  election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  with 
honors. 

(b)  All  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their 
junior  year,  have  a  quality  point  standing  which  if  main- 
tained will  graduate  them  with  the  honor  of  mxigna  cum 
laude  and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  two  years  in 
residence  at  Union  College. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  College  maintains  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates 
and  other  students  who  terminate  their  college  training  with  the 
idea  of  seeking  employment.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  other  employers  seeking  college  trained  persons  to 
fill  positions  are  invited  to  visit  the  College  and  interview  applicants 
in  which  they  are  interested.  All  inquiries  from  those  employers  who 
cannot  or  prefer  not  to  come  to  the  campus  will  receive  prompt  and 
courteous  attention.  The  Placement  Service  is  prepared  to  give  full 
information  about  any  of  its  applicants. 


THE  CURRICULA 

Students  should  plan  carefully  their  college  work,  keeping  in 
mind  the  general  requirements  for  degrees  and  their  vocational  or 
professional  interest.  The  Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  student's  Advisor, 
department  Heads  are  all  available  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  a 
balanced  program. 

Students  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or  professional  choice 
and  students  who  expect  to  enter  a  professional  school  which  requires 
a  general  college  education  are  urged  to  schedule  their  first  two  years 
work  from  the  following  program: 


Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year             Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English  111,  112 6  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Science  111,  112 8  Foreign  Language 6 

General   Psychology 3  Social    Studies    3 

Principles   of    Sociology 3  Fine  Arts  or  Mathematics  —  3 

Religion 3  History  and  Political  Science  6 

Physical  Education  Activities  2  Physical  Education  Activities  2 

Electives   7  Electives   6 

(Foreign   language,    mathemat- 
ics, American   History  of  Gov- 
ernment) 


The  pattern  of  courses  for  a  junior  or  a  senior  is  determined 
by  the  students'  choice  regarding  majors  and  minors. 

Curricula   lOr   various   objectives   are   outlined   in   detail   in   the 
Divisions  which  follow. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  seven  divisions  are  maintained  at  Union  College: 
I.    Education  V.    Religion  and  Philosophy 


Education 

Psychology  and  Guidance 

Religion 
Philosophy 

II.    Fine  Arts 

VI. 

Sciences 

Art 

Dramatics 
Music 
Speech 

Biology 
Chemistry 
General  Science 
Home  Economics 
Mathematics 
Physics 

II.     Health  and  Physical  Education 
Health 
Physical  Education 

VII. 

Social  Studies 

IV.    Lang-uages 

English 
Journalism 
French 
German 

Business 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Political  Science 

Sociology 

The  divisions,  with  a  detailed  description  of  course  offerings,  are 
listed  in  the  order  given  above  in  the  following  pages.  The  courses  are 
numbered  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  at  a  glance  the  level  of  the  course. 
Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  200-299  for 
sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  400-499  for  seniors.  500  courses  are 
for  Graduate  students  only.  Some  courses,  300-499  can  carry  grad- 
uate credit. 


k 
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DIVISION  I:  EDUCATION 

1.  Education.  2.  Psychology  and  Guidance 
APPLICATION  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.— Formal  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  must  be  filed 
with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  These  applications  will  be  acted 
on  by  a  Committee  on  Teacher  Education  composed  of  the  Dean, 
Members  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Head  of  the  stu- 
dent's major  department.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from 
the  office  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 
Graduates  of  Union  College  who  meet  the  requirements  can  se- 
cure one  of  the  following  teaching  certificates  issued  by  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Education: 

1.  Provisional  High   School  Certificate. 

2.  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate. 

TEACHER    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

I.  General  Education 

A.  Communication  and  Hum.anities  Semester  Hours 

English  Composition 6 

Literature 6 

Religion 3 

Philosophy 3 

Religion  or  Philosophy 3 

Fine  Arts 3 

B.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  Survey 4 

Physical  Science  Survey 4 

Mathematics  or  Science  Elective 4 

C.  Social  Studies 

American  History 3 

American  Federal  Government 3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Social  Studies  elective  from 

Principles  of  Economics,  Principles 

of  Geography,  European  History 3 

D.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  Activities 4 

E.  General  Psychology 3 

II.  General   Requirements   for    Students    Preparing   to    Teach 
IN  Elementary  Schools 

A.  Music  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Music 2 

Public  School  Music 3 
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B.  Art 

Arts  and  Crafts 2 

Public  School  Art 2 

C.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School 2 

Health  Education  in  Elementary  School 3 

Nutrition    3 

D.  Social  Studies 

Principles  of  Geography 3 

Social  Studies  Elective 3 

E.  English 

Children's  Literature 3 

Advanced  Grammar  or  Speech 3 

III.  General  Requirements   for   Students   Preparing   to   Teach 
IN  Secondary  Schools 

A.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School 3 

B.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration* 

An  Area  of  Concentration 48 

Two  Majors  (24)  semester  hours  each) 48 

One  Major  and  one  Minor  totaling 

48  semester  hours 48 

One  Major  and  two  Minors  (24,  18,  18) 60 

Any  combination  major  or  minor  must  total  30  and  24  semester 
hours  respectively.  In  a  combination  of  subjects  for  majors,  not 
less  than  eight  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within 
the  major.  In  a  combination  of  subjects  for  minors,  not  less 
than  six  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the 
minor. 

IV.  Professional  Preparation 

A.  Introduction   to    Education    3 

B.  Human  Growth  and  Development 4 

C.  Fundamental  Processes  and  Learning  Materials 

1.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
Elementary  School: 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic 2 

Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Other 

Elementary  School  Subjects 4 

2.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Secondary 
School : 
Meth.  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School 4 

D.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

1.  In  the  Elementary  School  10 

or 

2.  In  the  Secondary  School 10 

V.  Completion  of  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 


^Choose  one  of  the  four  options  listed. 
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1.  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  241.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION.  An  orientation  course 
giving  consideration  to  fundamental  concepts  of  education.  Major 
topics  for  study  include  the  purpose  and  function  of  education  in 
a  democracy,  a  study  of  classroom  and  school  organization,  and 
an  analysis  of  many  phases  of  the  school  program  including 
guidance  services,  library  services,  evaluation,  and  reporting  to 
parents  as  well  as  other  phases  of  the  school  program. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

EDUCATION  261.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC.  The  chief  goals 
of  this  course  are  to  (1)  develop  in  prospective  teachers  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  number  system  (2)  set 
up  guides  in  the  selection,  organization  and  presentation  of  the 
subject  matter  of  arithmetic  so  that  children  of  varying  abili- 
ties will  discover  meanings  as  they  develop  skill  in  working 
with  number  and  number  processes. 

T-vro  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

EDUCATION    351.     FUNDAMENTALS    OF    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION.    The 

chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
methods  and  materials  of  the  modern  curriculum  through  direct- 
ed observation  and  study.  Experiences  of  children  in  the  fields 
of  the  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts  (except  Reading),  Science, 
and  the  Creative  Arts  are  explored  and  evaluated.  The  con- 
struction of  a  unit  plan  as  an  example  of  an  integrated  program 
is  a  major  project  of  the  course.  Limited  to  students  who  have 
had  three  years  teaching  experience  and  a  scholastic  standing 
of  1.00  or  above  at  Union  and  overall. 
Four  semester  hours.  Summer. 

EDUCATION  361.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  READING.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  current  prac- 
tices in  teaching  children  to  read  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
selection  of  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children  is 
studied.  Observations  in  the  public  school  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  application  of  these  techniques  at  different  grade  levels. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

EDUCATION  371.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  This  course  deals  with  the  total  school  system.  It 
emphasizes  the  study  and  understanding  of  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  the  organization  and  administration  of  school  systems. 
It  calls  for  the  study  of  the  functions  of  education  in  a  democ- 
racy. Audio-Visual  Education  and  Safety  receive  attention. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  111. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 
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EDUCATION  432.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent v/ith  methods  and  materials  of  the  modern  elementary 
school  and  to  develop  criteria  for  evaluating  these  in  the  light  of 
the  goals  of  education.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  teaching  in 
the  fields  of  language  arts  and  the  social  studies  and  in  guiding 
children  in  creative  activities.  Integration  of  materials  from 
various  subject  matter  fields  into  a  unit  of  work  is  a  major 
activity.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  directed  observation  in 
the  public  schools.  The  course  is  taken  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  Student  Teaching  is  done. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registra- 
tion. 


EDUCATION  441.     MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION.  (Also  Psychology  441 ). 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  and  function  of  measurement 
and  evaluation  in  education.  A  study  of  the  instruments  and 
techniques  available  for  evaluating  abilities,  aptitudes,  personal- 
ity traits,  and  interests  will  be  made.  The  development  of  teacher- 
made  evaluative  instruments  will  be  given  special  emphasis.  The 
application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance 
is  to  be  stressed. 

Two  or  three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered 
in  1960-61. 


EDUCATION  452.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL.  This  course  emphasizes  the  selection,  preparation,  and 
use  of  teaching  materials;  planning  class  work;  the  various 
methods  used  in  teaching  secondary  school  students;  routine  pro- 
cedures; utilization  of  resources;  evaluation.  Opportunity  is  pro- 
vided for  directed  observation  in  the  public  schools.  Some  time 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  services  available  to  teachers  and 
to  the  professional  responsibilities  of  teachers. 

Four  semester  hours.   First  and  second  semesters. 


EDUCATION  471,  472.  SUPERVISED  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  labora- 
tory experiences  in  working  v/ith  children,  teachers  and  others  in 
school  and  community  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  class- 
room teacher.  It  is  taken  during  the  same  semester  as  Educa- 
tion 432.  The  student  will  spend  a  full  day  engaged  in  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  under  supervision  for  a  period  of  10  or  11 
weeks.  He  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  community  in  which  the 
student  teaching  is  done  and  to  participate  fully  in  all  activities 
which  a  regular  teacher  would  be  expected  to  do.  Transportation 
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to  and  from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while 
there  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Application  should  be  made  at 
least  one  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be 
done. 

Prerequisite :  Education  241  or  251.  Scholastic  standing  of  1.00  at 
Union  and  overall. 

Five    semester    hours    each.    First    and    second    semesters.    No    late 
registration. 


EDUCATION  481.  482.  SUPERVISED  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the 
skills  essential  to  successful  classroom  procedures  in  the  high 
school  by  giving  the  student  teacher  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  all  the  usual  activities  engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher 
for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks.  It  is  to  be  taken  the  same 
semester  as  Education  452.  Supervised  student  teaching  in  the 
secondary  school  is  to  be  done  in  the  local  public  schools  and 
in  other  affiliated  public  schools.  Students  should  make  them- 
selves available  to  do  this  work  in  off-campus  centers.  Transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board 
while  there  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Applications  for  this  work 
should  be  made  at  least  one  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
teaching  is  to  be  done. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  (1)  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
with  an  overall  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above,  this  to  in- 
clude a  quality  point  standing  of  1.00  or  above  on  all  work  done 
at  Union  College,  in  professional  courses,  and  in  major  and  minor 
fields,  (2)  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  core 
curriculum  and  in  the  subject  fields  in  which  student  teaching 
is  to  be  done,  (3)  four  semester  hours  in  Human  Growth  and 
Development,  (4)  one  semester  of  residence  at  Union  College, 
(5)  approval  by  Committee  on  Teacher  Education.  Applicants 
for  this  work  must  also  meet  acceptable  standards  as  to  health, 
use  of  English,  personality,  and  professional  attitude. 

Five  semester  hours  each.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  regis- 
tration. 


EDUCATION  495,  496.  ADVANCED  READINGS  IN  EDUCATION.  Tnis 
course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education 
who  wish  to  do  intensive  reading  in  a  specific  area  of  the  student's 
interest  Students  meet  twice  a  week  for  exchange  of  ideas  and 
counsel  with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisites:  Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

One  to  three  semester  hours  each. 
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EDUCATION  500.     REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE.  An 

exhaustive  study  of  the  educational  Hterature  as  found  in  cur- 
rent  educational   publications  with   particular   stress   placed   on 
periodicals. 
Two  semester  hours. 

EDUCATION  501.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  The 
growth  and  development  of  education  in  the  United  States; 
education  in  a  democracy,  problems  in  education  today,  possible 
changes  for  the  future,  and  an  analysis  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  various  educational  philosophies  and  the  relation 
of  these  to  modern  educational  practice. 

Two  semester  hours. 

EDUCATION  502.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM,  An  exami- 
nation of  curricular  organization,  materials,  and  methods  cur- 
rently used  in  elementary  schools.  Techniques  for  evaluating 
and  constructing  curricula  to  meet  child  and  community  needs 
are  developed. 

Two  semester  hours. 

EDUCATION  510.  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  IN  TEACHING.  A  course  designed 
to  give  students  a  background  for  and  practice  in  the  instruc- 
tional use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment.  In  addition 
to  a  discussion  of  the  general  problems  concerned  with  the  use 
of  A-V  materials,  the  work  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
their  respective  teaching  areas.  Provision  is  made  for  students  to 
select  and  evaluate  films,  models,  exhibits,  graphic  materials, 
and  other  types  of  aids.  Students  are  also  given  opportunity  to 
construct  materials  relative  to  their  major  field  of  teaching. 

EDUCATION  530.  DIAGNOSTIC  AND  REMEDIAL  PROCEDURES  IN  READ- 
ING. A  review  of  current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and 
remedial  procedures  in  reading.  Techniques  for  applying  diag- 
nostic instruments  for  locating  causes  of  serious  reading  deficien- 
cies are  developed  along  with  suggested  remedial  procedures. 
The  use  of  these  procedures  in  working  with  individual  children 
is  observed  and  practiced. 

Two  semester  hours. 

EDUCATION  540.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL.  The  roll  of  the  elementary  principal  as  an 
educational  leader.  Techniques  of  democratic  administration,  in- 
service  programs,  organization  of  instructional  units;  public 
relations. 

Two  semester  hours. 
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EDUCATION  545.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  The  organization  and  administration  of 
the  modern  secondary  school  including  such  problems  as  school 
staff,  program  of  studies,  records  and  reports,  public  relations, 
guidance   programs,   school   plant,   finance  and   scheduling. 

Two  semester  hours. 


EDUCATION  550.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.  The  principles  of 
democratic  school  supervision,  methods  to  improve  instruction, 
evaluation  of  means,  methods,  and  outcomes  of  supervision.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  growth  of  teachers  in  service. 

Two  semester  hours. 


EDUCATION  560.  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING.  The  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  preparing  to  become  supervising  teachers 
of  student  teachers  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
A  study  of  experiences  deemed  necessary  for  developing  students 
into  effective  teachers  is  considered.  Such  topics  as  supervising 
teacher-student  conferences,  planning  a  program  of  work,  exe- 
cuting the  program,  are  given  attention. 

Two  semester  hours. 


EDUCATION  570.     STATISTICS   IN   EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY.  Basic 

statistical    course    for    research    in    education    and    psychology. 
Studies   and   practices   in  making  distributions,   computing  mea- 
sures  of   central   tendency,   variation   and   correlation   and   their 
application  to  problems  encountered  in  today's  school. 
Prerequisite:  Education  441. 
Two  semester  hours. 

EDUCATION  580.  METHODS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.  Types  of  re- 
search, selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification  of  data, 
organization,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 

Two  semester  hours. 

EDUCATION  595.  596.  597.  598.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS. 
A  critical  study  of  selected  educational  problems.  Attempts  will 
be  made  to  aid  the  student  in  seeking  a  solution  to  his  specific 
educational  problems. 

One  semester  hour  each. 

EDUCATION  599.    THESIS. 

Six  semester  hours. 
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2.  PSYCHOLOGY.  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 
Requirements  for  a  minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY  111.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  This  course  will  be  a 
brief  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  Psychology.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  make  his  adjustment  to  his  environ- 
ment. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 


PSYCHOLOGY  251.  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (Also  Homo 
Economics  251).  A  scientific  study  of  the  child  in  all  his  aspects 
of  growth  and  development  from  birth  to  adolescence.  Exper- 
iences with  children  at  varying  stages  of  development  and  a 
comprehensive  case  study  of  an  individual  child  are  major  acti- 
vities of  the  course. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


PSYCHOLOGY  251.  A,  B,  C.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORY.  This 
course,  planned  for  in-service  teachers,  involves  the  direct  study 
of  children.  Each  participant  gathers  a  wide  body  of  information 
about  an  individual,  presents  the  accumulating  data  from  time 
to  time  to  the  study  group  for  criticism  and  group  analysis  and 
wi'ites  an  interpretation  of  the  dynamics  underlying  the  child's 
learning,  behavior,  and   development. 

Two  semester  hours  each.  Each  unit  requires  one  school  year. 


PSYCHOLOGY  311.  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE.  (Also  Sociology  311). 
This  is  a  general  basic  course  for  people  whose  chosen  vocations 
are  such  that  they  will  expect  to  give  at  least  a  part  of  their  time 
to  the  guidance  and  counseling  of  other  people.  This  might  in- 
clude teachers,  ministers,  social  workers,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  role  of  guidance,  methods 
of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  techniques  in- 
volved in  helping  people  to  solve  their  life  problems.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance  tech- 
niques. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


PSYCHOLOGY  331.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Also  Sociology  331).  A  study 
of  the  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis  of 
the  course  is  on  the  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  It 
aims  to  help  the  individual  adjust  to  the  various  groups  with 
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which  he  may  uash  to  affiliate  himself  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help 
to  mold  group  thought  and  action. 

Three   semester  hours.   First   semester,   alternate  years.   Offered  in 
1961-62. 


PSYCHOLOGY  351.  HUMAN  GRO>An-H  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  The  prin- 
ciples of  human  development  as  they  are  applied  to  working  with 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  classroom.  The  course  deals  with 
(1)  basic  concepts  in  understanding  the  whole  child  (2)  ways  of 
understanding  the  whole  child  and  (3)  methods  of  helping 
individuals  learn.  Observation  of  children  of  varying  ages  and 
in  a  wide  variety  of  situations  is  an  important  aspect  of  this 
course.  Students  with  credit  in  PSYCHOLOGY  251  and/or 
PSYCHOLOGY  252  ineligible  for  credit  in  this  course. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


PSYCHOLOGY  411.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  This  course  is  de- 
vised especially  for  the  students  who  plan  to  teach.  It  is  an  in- 
troductory course  in  Educational  Psychology:  a  study  of  psychol- 
ogy and  mental  development,  intelligence  and  aptitudes,  methods 
of  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  learning  process, 
transfer  of  traming,  and  other  factors  that  may  affect  one  in 
his  total  growth,  development,  and  adjustment. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  ill. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


PSYCHOLOGY  431.  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  (Also  Sociology  431.)  Factors  de- 
termining the  development  of  personality  in  the  individual,  prin- 
cipals of  mental  health  and  problems  involved  in  the  dynamics 
of  human  adjustment. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


PSYCHOLOGY  441.    MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION.  (See  Education  441). 

PSYCHOLOGY  520.  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  IN  CHILD  STUDY.  The 
application  of  principles  of  child  development  to  the  study  of 
individual.  Techniques  in  collecting  and  evaluating  data  about 
children  are  developed  through  a  study  of  evaluative  instru- 
ments and  participation  in  an  extended  study  of  an  individual 
child. 

Two  semester  hours. 
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DIVISION  II:  FINE  ARTS 

1.  Art    2.  Dramatics     3.  Music    4.  Speech 
1.    ART 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  ART.  Twenty-four  Semester  hours, 
including  ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  322,  373,  374  and  491 
(Senior  Exhibit).  Art  majors  will  be  required  to  present  an 
exhibition  of  their  work  in  their  senior  year. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS.  Thirty 
semester  hours  which  must  include  ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  261, 
321,  322,  361,  362,  373,  374,  and  491   (Senior  Exhibit). 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  ART.    Eighteen  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  374. 


ART  MAJOR 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

Art  141,  142  6 

English   111,   112   6 

Psychology  111  3 

Sociology  131 3 

History  111  or  112 3 

Science    111,    112    8 

Physical   Education   2 

Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hra. 

Art  321,  322   4 

Art  373,   374   6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion 3 

Electives   (in  minors 
selected)    14 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  Hts- 

Art  241,  242 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Political  Science  111 3 

Religion 3 

Physical   Education 2 

Electives    (in  minors  selected)  6 


Sem. 

Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Senior  Exhibit    (emphasis 
in  a  chosen  medium) 2 

Philosophy    3 

Electives  (in  minors 
selected)    27 
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ART  MAJOR  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
[One  major  and  one  minor  totaling  48  semester  hours) 


f  reshman  Year  Hrs. 

Art  141,   142 6 

Englisi-i   111,   112    6 

Psychology   111   3 

Sociology  131 3 

History   111   or  112 3 

Science  111,  112 8 

Physical  Education 2 

Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Art  321,   322   4 

Art   361,  362   4 

Art  373,  374   6 

Religion 3 

Health  Education 3 

Science  or  Mathematics 4 

Psychology  351   4 

Electives   (in  minor  selected)   6 


Sem. 
Sophomore  Year  Hra. 

Art  241,  242   6 

Art  261 2 

Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Political   Science  111 3 

Religion 3 

Physical    Education   2 

Education  241   3 

Electives   (in  minor  selected)  8 

Sem. 
Senior  Year  Hra. 

Senior   Exhibit    (emphasia   in 

a  chosen  medium) 2 

Philosophy 8 

Student  Teaching 10 

Education  452 4 

Electives   8 

Social  Studies  elective 3 


ART  132.  ART  APPRECIATION.  An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  art 
and  its  relationship  to  our  personal,  home,  and  community  lif© 
today. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ART  141,  142.  ART  FUNDAMENTALS.  A  study  of  design  principles 
through  experimentation  with  media  and  techniques,  and  the 
application  of  design  to  different  projects.  Drawing  from  still 
life  and  the  model  in  crayon,  charcoal,  pen,  and  brush.  Intro- 
duction to  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  anatomy.  Study  of 
basic  alphabets  with  application  to  poster  problems.  Introduction 
to  painting  composition,  using  tempera  paints. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 


ART  191.  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  (Also  Science  191.)  This 
elementary  course  in  drafting  stresses  the  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  orthographic  projections,  pictorial  representations, 
working  drawings,  and  tracings.  Laboratory  periods  to  be  ar- 
ranged (May  be  counted  as  an  art  elective  only  by  art  majors 
interested  in  interior  or  industrial  design.) 

Three   semester   hours.    First   semester. 
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ART  241.    PAINTING:  OIL.  Painting  from  still  life  and  the  model;  land- 
scape painting.  Emphasis  on  the  creative  approach. 
Prerequisites:  Art  141  and  142. 
Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ART  242.    PAINTING:  WATERCOLOR.  Indoor  and  outdoor  painting  using 
gouache  and  transparent  watercolor  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  Art  141  and  142. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ART  261.  ELEMENTARY  CRAFTS.  Work  in  a  variety  of  craft  processes 
and  materials,  including  paper,  plaster,  clay,  papier  mache,  book- 
binding, and  simple  weaving.  An  introduction  to  supplementary 
art  activities  for  the  public  school  art  program  or  for  individual 
enjoyment. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ART  321,  322.   SCULPTURE.  An  introduction  to  three-dimensional  design 
and   sculptural    techniques.    Work   in   plaster,   clay,   wood,    and 
stone;  simple  casting  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Art  321  a  prerequisite 
for  Art  322. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

ART  352.    INTERIOR  DECORATION.  (Also  Home  Economics  352.)  The  course 

includes   a  study  of  color,  line  and  texture  as  used  to  create 

effective  interiors  suited  to  modern  living.  Includes  a  study  of 

period  interiors.  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two-hour  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  141. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ART  361.    ART  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  An  introduction  to  meth- 
ods of  teaching  art  on  the  secondary  level.  Problems  in  the  plan- 
ning of  teaching  units  supplemented  by  readings  in  the  literature 
of  the  field. 
Prerequisites:  Art  major.  Art  262. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

ART  362.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART.  An  introduction  to  children's  art  and 
methods  of  teaching  art  in  the  elementary  grades.  Problems  in 
a  variety  of  media  to  develop  individual  skills  and  to  stimulate 
the  planning  of  creative  art  activities  for  children. 

Two  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 
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ART  373.  HISTORY  OF  ART:  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  pre- 
historic times  up  to  the  High  Renaissance. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ART  374.  HISTORY  OF  ART:  RENAISSANCE  TO  MODERN.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

ART  431.  PRINTMAKING.  An  introduction  to  linoleum  and  wood  block 
wood  engraving,  printing,  and  seriography,  (silkscreen  printing). 
Prerequisites:  Art  141  and  142. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Oifered  in 
1961-62. 

ART  491.  SENIOR  EXHIBIT.  Individual  creative  work  in  a  chosen  medium, 
leading  to  a  one-man  exhibit  emphasizing  this  special  field.  A 
wide  variety  of  work  in  other  media  is  to  be  included  as  well. 
Prerequisites:  Art  major,  senior. 

Two  semester  hours.  Either  semester.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 


2.  DRAMA 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

DRAMA  131.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATRE.  This  course  is  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  principles  underlying  the 
production  of  drama  and  stresses  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  social  and  community  living.  It  presents  the  origrin 
and  development  of  theatrical  presentation,  outlines  forms  and 
trends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

DRAMA  132.  MIME.  Basic  study  in  the  technique  of  movement  for  the 
stage.  It  will  include  the  study  of  the  articulation,  control,  and 
harmony  of  movement.  A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in 
creating  mimetic  exercises  and  sketches. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

DRAMA  231,  232.  PLAY  PRODUCTION.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer 
study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design,  costuming,  and  make-up 
as  well  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  production  in  all  its 
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phases.  Practical  experience  is  gained  by  working  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  college  dramatic  groups,  and  periodic  lab  work 
in  production  is  offered. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  131. 
Three  semester  hours  each  semester. 

DRAMA  251.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ACTING.  An  approach  to  the  tech- 
niques of  acting  by  class-room  production  of  scenes  from  plays 
and  public  production  of  one-act  plays.  Problems  of  character- 
building  and  projecting  are  particularly  emnhasized.  and  t-he 
coordination  of  physical  action  and  vocal  interpretation  stressed. 
Prerequisites:  Speech  131,  Drama  131. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

DRAMA  321.  RELIGION  AND  DRAMA.  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  historical  and  essential 
relationship  between  religion  and  drama.  It  is  to  equip  him  with 
the  material  of  religious  drama  and  aid  him  in  using  it  in  the 
local  church  or  youth  group. 
Prerequisites:  Drama  131  and  three  semester  hours  of  Religion. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

DRAMA  371.     SHAKESPEARE.  (See  English  371.) 

DRAMA  392.  PLAYWRITING.  (Also  English  392.)  An  introduction  to  play- 
writing  as  a  craft.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
construction  of  a  one-act  play,  and  all  students  will  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  writing  technique  of  the  full  length  play. 
No  Prerequisite. 

Three  semester  hours.  Oflfered  in  alternate  years.  Second  semester. 
Offered  in  1960-61. 

DRAMA  480.  PRE-MODERN  DRAMA.  (Also  English  480.)  This  course  con- 
sists of  the  study  of  drama  and  dramatists  from  the  Classic  Age 
to  the  Romantic  Age.  A  background  of  the  history  of  the  plays, 
playwrights,  times,  theatres,  origin,  and  occasion  of  production 
is  developed. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Gifered  in 
1960-61. 

DRAMA  481.     MODERN  DRAMA.  (See  English  481.) 
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3.  MUSIC 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  four  year  curriculum  in  one  of  the  following 
major  fields: 

APPLIED  MUSIC  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SACRED  MUSIC 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  MUSIC,  Depending  upon  the 
specific  major  field,  from  fifty  to  sixty-eight  semester  hours  as  out- 
lined in  the  curriculum  listing.  Included  in  this  total  are  eight  semes- 
ters of  study  in  the  major  field  of  applied  music  and  a  minimum  of 
four  semesters  of  study  in  the  minor  field  of  applied  music,  with 
enough  piano  to  insure  competency.  Participation  in  both  Orchestra 
and  Choir  is  required  of  all  music  majors  for  a  minimum  of  two 
years,  and  for  Music  Education  majors  throughout  the  college  course, 
but  the  credit  received  does  not  apply  on  the  major. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  MUSIC.  Eighteen  semester  hours, 
including:  Music  193,  194,  161,  162;  and  four  semesters  of  applied 
music  in  one  field  with  enough  piano  to  insure  competency. 

CERTIFICATES,  All  requirements  for  the  Twelve  grade  special 
certificate  (Area  in  Music)  or  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate 
are  met  by  the  Music  Education  Curricula. 


MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  identical  for  all  music 
majors,  except  as  noted  for  music  education  majors. 


Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year           ^^»- 

Theory  8  Theory 8 

Applied  Music 6  Applied  Music 6 

Music   193,   194 4  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

English   111,   112   6  Foreign  Language  or 

Psychology   111 3  History  and  Political  Science*  6 

Religion 3  General  Science 8 

Physical    Education    2  Physical  Education 2 

*Music   Education  major 
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Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Form  and  Analysis 4 

Applied  Music 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Sociology  131 3 

History  and  Political  Science  6 

Religion 3 

Electives   3 


Sem, 

Senior  Year  Hr». 

Music  History 6 

Applied  Music 6 

Counterpoint 4 

Music  473,  474*   3 

Philosophy    3 

Electives 7  or  10 

*Voice    Majors 


SACRED  MUSIC 
(Concentration  in  organ   or  voice) 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Form  and  Analysis 4 

Applied  Music 6 

Music  473,  474 3 

Sacred  Music  Literature 3 

Music  in   the   Church 3 

Service  Playing* 2 

Foreign  Language 6 

Sociology  131 3 

History  241 3 

*Not  required  for  concentra- 
tion in  voice. 


Sem. 
Hn. 


Senior  Year 

Music  History 6 

Applied  Music 6 

Console  Conducting* (2) 

Oratorio  and  Sacred 

Song** (3) 

Political  Science  111 3 

Philosophy    3 

Religion 3 

Electives    4  or  5 

♦Concentration  in  organ 
**  Concentration   in  voice 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Provisional   High  School   Certificate) 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Form  and  Analysis 4 

Applied  Music 4 

Music  374 3 

Music  473,  474 3 

Music  History 6 

Religion 3 

Psychology  351   4 

Sociology  131 3 

Education  241 3 


Senior  Year  S"- 

Applied  Music 2 

Philosophy 3 

Social  Studies  elective 3 

Health  Education 3 

Science  or  Mathematics 4 

Education  452 4 

Student  Teaching 10 


Note:  For  the  Twelve-grade   Certificate  Education  431   and   Music 
373  must  be  added.  This  may  require  an  additional  summer 


I 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

MUSIC  101.  102.  ORGAN.  Gleason,  Method  of  Organ  Playing;  hymn 
playing;  Each,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Bach,  Liturgical 
Year;  shorter  pieces  such  as  Karg-Elert,  Chorale  Improvisations; 
Vierne,  Twenty-four  Pieces  in  Free  Style.  Two  lessons  per  week. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  201,  202.  ORGAN.  Continued  work  in  Gleason,  Method  of  Or- 
gan Playing;  Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  and  chorale 
preludes;  pre-Bach  composers  from  Bonnet,  Historical  Organ 
Recitals,  Vol.  I;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck,  Cantabile 
and  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation;  contemporary  composers. 

Une  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  301,  302.  ORGAN.  Bach,  Sonatas,  large  preludes  and  fugues 
such  as  B  Minor,  A  Minor;  compositions  by  earlier  composers; 
Hindemith,  Sonatas;  compositions  by  contemporary  French  com- 
posers,  Messiaen,  Allain,  Langlais. 

One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  401,  402.  ORGAN.  Bach,  Sonatas,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G 
Major,  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  C  Major,  Passacaglia  and  Fugue; 
Franck,  Chorales;  Messiaen,  La  Nativite,  L'Ascension;  com- 
positions by  Sowerby,  Karg-Elert,  Handel,  Vierne,  Langlais, 
Dupre,  and  others. 

One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  1,  2.   PIANO.  Fundamental  training  for  students  not  sufficiently 

prepared  to  study  at  college  level.  Two  lessons  per  week. 
No  college  credit. 

MUSIC  111,  112.  PIANO.  Basic  technique  stressed.  Compositions  used 
from  all  periods  of  music  according  to  the  abilities  of  each  stu- 
dent. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  211,  212.    PIANO.  Continuation  of  Music  111,  112. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  311,  312.    PIANO.  Continuation  of  Music  211,  212  with  added 

emphasis  on  interpretation  and  performance. 
One,  two  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  411,  412.   PIANO.  Continuation  of  Music  311,  312. 
One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 
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MUSIC   11,    12.    VOICE.   Fundamental  training  for  students  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  study  at  college  level.  Two  lessons  per  week. 
No  college  credit. 

MUSIC  121,  122.  VOICE.  Principles  of  posture,  breathing,  tone  focus, 
diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation.  Repertoire:  songs  in  Eng- 
lish; songs  of  old  Italian  and  French  masters;  folk  songs.  Two 
lessons  per  week. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  221,  222.    VOICE.  Continuation  of  Music  121,  122. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  321.  322.  VOICE.  Advanced  technical  problems.  Repertoire: 
German  lieder;  French,  English,  and  American  art  songs;  opera 
and   oratorio   arias;    contemporary   song  literature. 

One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  421,  422.   VOICE.  Continuation  of  Music  321,  322. 
One,  two  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  131.  132.  VIOLIN.  VIOLA.  'CELLO.  BASS.  Private  lessons  are  off- 
ered in  the  string  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Stress  is  placed 
on  technique  of  performance  leading  toward  the  teaching  of 
private  and  class  lessons.  Two  lessons  per  week. 

One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  231,  232.    VIOLIN.  VIOLA,  "CELLO.  BASS.  Continuation  of  Music 

131,  132. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  331.   332.  VIOLIN.  VIOLA.  'CELLO.   BASS.  Continuation  of  Music 

231,  232. 
One,  two,  or  th-ree  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  431.  432.    VIOLIN.  VIOLA.  'CELLO.  BASS.  Continuation  of  Music 

331,  332. 
One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  141,  142.  WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  Private  lessons  are  offered  in 
the  wind  instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra.  Stress  is  placed 
on  technique  of  performance  leading  toward  the  teaching  of 
private  and  class  lessons.  Two  lessons  per  week. 

One  or  two  swnester  hours  each. 
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MUSIC  241,  242.  WIND   INSTRUMENTS.  Continuation  of  Music  141,  142. 
One  or  two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  341,  342.    WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  Continuation  of  Music  241,  242. 
One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  441,  442.  WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  Continuation  of  Music  341,  342. 
One,  two,  or  three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  171,  172     STRING    INSTRUMENTS.    (See    Music    Education) 
271,  272 

MUSIC  173,   174     BRASS    INSTRUMENTS.    (See    Music    Education) 

MUSIC  175,   176     WOODWIND   INSTRUMENTS.    (See   Music  Education) 


ENSEMBLES 

MUSIC  151.  CHORUS.  Open  to  all  college  students;  performs  several 
times  during  the  year.  The  CHOIR  is  chosen  by  audition  from 
this  group.  One  rehearsal  per  week. 

One  semester  hour  each.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MUSIC  153.  ORCHESTRA.  Open  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
orchestral  music.  An  instrumental  organization  of  chamber 
music  proportions  which  presents  several  programs  yearly.  Two 
rehearsals  per  week. 

One  semester  hour  each.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MUSIC  155.  SMALL  ENSEMBLES.  Instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  music  program  and  appear  in 
public  performance  in  the  community. 

One  semester  hour  each.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MUSIC  357.    OPERA    WORKSHOP.    Experience    in    the    standard    and 
contemporary  opera  repertoire;  preparation  and  presentation  of 
complete  operas,  and  programs  of  excerpts  with  costumes,  scen- 
ery, action,  lighting,  etc.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Open  by  audition  only. 

One  semester  hour  each.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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THEORY 

MUSIC  161,  162.  GENERAL  THEORY.  A  combined  course  in  theory,  in- 
cluding harmony,  sight  singing,  dictation,  and  keyboard  harmony. 
Five  periods  per  week. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  261,  262.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  THEORY.  Continuation  of  Music 
161,  162.  Advanced  harmony,  sight  singing,  dictation,  and  key- 
board harmony.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC   361,   362.    FORM   AND  ANALYSIS.  A   study  of  the  development 
of  forms  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  present  day,  with  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  analization  of  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach, 
and  the  Classic  and  early  Romantic  composers. 
Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  461.  462.    COUNTERPOINT.  A  study  of  the  vocal  counterpoint 
of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counterpoint  of    Bach. 
Prerequisite:  Music  162. 
Two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

MUSIC  171.  172.    STRING  INSTRUMENTS.  Class  instruction  in  string  in- 
struments. Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC   271,    272.    STRING    INSTRUMENTS.    Continuation   of   Music    171, 

172.  Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  173.  174.  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS.  Class  instruction  in  the  brass  in- 
struments. Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC   175.   176.    WOODWIND   INSTRUMENTS.   Class  instruction  in  the 

woodwind  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  373.    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  Methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  music  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 
Three  semester  hours. 
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MUSIC  374.    SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  Methods  and  materials  for 

teaching  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 
Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  473.    CONDUCTING.  Techniques  of  conducting.  Rehearsal  rou- 
tines and  study  of  appropriate  literature. 
One  semester  hour. 

MUSIC    474.     ADVANCED    CONDUCTING.    Problems    facing    conductor. 
Technique   of   conducting,   organization,   balance,   interpretation, 
survey  and  study  of  literature.  Program  material. 
Prerequisites:  Music  162  and  473. 

Two  semester  hours. 


SACRED  MUSIC 

MUSIC  381.  MUSIC  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  discussion  of  the  function  of 
music  in  worship.  Methods  of  organization  and  administration  of 
music  programs  for  churches  of  various  sizes. 

Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  382.  SACRED  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  An  intensive  survey  of  the 
available  sacred  music  literature  in  the  smaller  forms  of  anthems 
and  motets  with  an  emphasis  on  aspects  of  performance. 

Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  383.  SERVICE  PLAYING.  Principles  of  accompaning  solos,  an- 
thems, chants;  hymn  playing;  modulation,  transposition  and  im- 
provisation; a  study  of  the  liturgical  and  non-liturgical  service; 
brief  survey  of  organ  literature  appropriate  for  the  church 
service. 
Prerequisite:  Two  year's  study  of  organ  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Two  semester  hours. 

MUSIC   481,   482.    CONSOLE  CONDUCTING.  Techniques  of  choral  con- 
ducting for  the  organist-choirmaster.  Two  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites:    Music   473,   474   and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
One  semester  hour  each. 

MUSIC  483.    ORATORIO  AND  SACRED  SONG.  A  survey  and  study  of 
oratorio  and  sacred  song  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Music  222  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours. 
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HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

MUSIC  191.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC.  Experience  in  the  rudiments 
of  music,  and  introductory  study  of  music  history  and  literature. 
Credit  received  does  not  apply  on  a  major  or  minor  in  music. 

Three  semester  hours. 

MUSIC  193.  194.  SURVEY  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.  An  in- 
troductory survey  of  music  history  with  an  emphasis  on  the  stu- 
dent's becoming  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  compositions 
from  the  various  periods  of  music. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  395,  396.    HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.    General  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  music  as  an  art  from  antiquity  to  present;  discussion  of 
important   composers   representative   of    Classic,    Romantic,   and 
Modern  Periods,  interrelation  of  art,  science  and  politics. 
Prerequisite:  Music  194. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

MUSIC  491.    SEMINAR.  This  course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  independent  research. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department  Head. 
Credit  to  be  arranged. 


4.  SPEECH 

SPEECH  131.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH.  This  course  is  designed  to 
afford  study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  ap- 
plicable in  daily  life,  such  as  voice,  articulation,  pronounciation, 
bodily  activity,  habituation  in  good  oral  usage.  Study  is  made 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  voice  instrument  and  the  process  of  vocali- 
zation with  drills  and  exercises  to  strengthen  the  diaphragm, 
tone  placement,  volume  and  flexibility.  Recommended  as  the  be- 
ginning course  for  all  speech  students.  Required  of  all  speech- 
drama  minors. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

SPEECH.  231.  INTERPRETATIVE  READING.  This  course  offers  studies  in 
the  analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of 
literature.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  qualities  for 
interpretation  of  character,  emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation. 
These  qualities  are  basic  for  speaking  roles  in  dramatics.  The 
cutting,  arranging,  and  adaptation  of  longer  literary  forms  for 
oral  presentation  is  practiced. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  131,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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DIVISION    III.    HEALTH    AND    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

1,  Health.     2.  Physical  Education 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  must  register  for  one  required 
physical  education  course  each  semester.  These  courses  are  listed 
under  Aquatics,  Body  Conditioning,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports, 
Rhythms,  and  Athletic  Sports.  One  course  must  be  taken  in  Body 
Conditioning,  preferably  the  initial  semester.  The  remaining  three 
hours  may  be  selected  from  the  other  four  categories,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  one  course  in  each  category. 

Students  who  are  excused  from  required  physical  education  by  a 
doctor's  certificate  must  register  for  Physical  Education  151.  The 
remaining  three  hours  will  be  determined  by  their  work  in  this 
course. 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  required  physical  educa- 
tion may  be  credited  toward  graduation.  Two  courses  beyond  the 
required  four  hours  may  be  applied  to  a  major  in  Health  and  Phy- 
sical Education,  a  major  in  Physical  Education,  or  a  minor  in  Phy- 
sical Education. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  in  Kentucky  are  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  complete  certain  courses  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Courses  required  for  elementary  school  certificates  are  Health  220 
and  Physical  Education  261.  For  secondary  school  certificates  the 
required  course  is  Health  221. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION.  Thirty  semester  hours,  which  must  include 
Physical  Education  241,  321,  351,  361,  and  Health  231,  280,  and  421 ; 
plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION. Twenty-four  semester  hours,  which  must  include  Physical 
Education  241,  321,  351,  and  361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physi- 
cal education, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION. Eighteen  semester  hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Edu- 
cation 241,  321,  351,  and  361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical 
education. 


REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
MEN 

Course  Semester 


Body  Conditioning 

lOlM     Body    Conditioning 
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Aquatics 

lllM     Swimming   I   I 

115M     Swimming   II   I 

(Prerequisite:  Swimming  lllM  or  Instructor's 
permission ) 

Athletic  Sports 

121M     Touch  Football  and  Basketball I 

122M     Volleyball  and  Softball 

Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

131M     Archery    

132M     Golf I 

133M     Tennis     I 

134M     Recreational  Activities I 

135M     Tumbling  and  Trampolining  I 

Rhythms 

141M  Folk  Dancing I 

142M  Social    Dancing I 

151M  Adaptive  Physical  Education I 


WOMEN 

Course  Semester 

Body  Conditioning 

lOlW     Body   Conditio2iing  I  II 

Aquatics 

lllW     Swimming    I    I  II 

115W     Swimming  II   I  II 

(Prerequisite:  Swimming  lllW  or  Instructor's 
permission) 

Athletic  Sports 

121W     Field  Hockey  and  Volleyball I 

122W     Basketball  and   Softball  II 

Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

131W     Archery  II 

132W     Golf     I  II 

133W     Tennis    I  II 

134W     Recreational   Activities   I  II 

135W     Tumbling  and  Trampolining I 

Rhythms 

141W  Folk  Dancing I  II 

142W  Social  Dancing I  II 

151W  Adaptive  Physical   Education I  II 
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1.    HEALTH 

HEALTH  220.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  two-fold :  child  health  and  school  sanita- 
tion. The  primary  concern  of  the  course  is  the  child  himself  with 
emphasis  on  the  trends  which  affect  the  m.odern  health  program 
and  administrative  problems  relative  to  the  school  health  pro- 
gram. Necessary  for  certification  of  elementary  teachers. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

HEALTH  221.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  This 
course  deals  with  all  phases  of  the  school  health  program.  Parti- 
cular emphasis  is  given  to  school  nutrition,  health  services,  a 
healthy  school  environment,  and  health  instruction  necessary  for 
certification  of  secondary  teachers. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HEALTH  231.  FIRST  AID.  For  students,  particularly  prospective  teach- 
ers, who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  Red  Cross  first  aid 
measures  and  accident  prevention. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HEALTH  280.  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH.  The  first  phase  of 
the  course  deals  in  bodily  functions,  with  an  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal grooming  and  preventive  measures.  The  second  phase  is 
concerned  with  health  on  a  community,  national,  and  world-wide 
level. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

HEALTH  421.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  KINESIOLOGY.  The  first  nine 
weeks  will  be  spent  in  basic  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 
The  last  nine  weeks  deals  with  the  analysis  of  human  motion  and 
its  relation  to  athletic  and  gymnastic  activities.  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  see  practical  application  of  the 
principles  presented. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


2.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  241.  HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  This 
course  is  a  study  of  the  developments,  systems,  and  problems 
involved  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  255.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS  FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  theory  and 
practice  employed  in  archery,  golf,  tennis,  badminton,  handball, 
and  other  recreational  sports. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  261.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL.  This  course  deals  with  methods  of  teaching  chil- 
dren singing  games,  athletic  games,  story  games,  mimetics,  rhy- 
thmical activities,  and  postural  exercises.  Necessary  for  certifi- 
cation of  elementary  teachers. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  271.  SPORTS  OFFICIATING.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  desire  to  officiate  as  an  avocation  and  for 
coaches.  A  study  of  the  rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  291.  PRINCIPLES  OF  DANCE.  Presented  here  are 
the  interrelationships  of  various  dance  forms  such  as  elementary 
rhythms,  folk,  square,  social,  and  modern  dance. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  301.    COACHING   FOOTBALL.   This  course   deals 

with  all  phases  of  the  game  from  a  coaching  standpoint. 
Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  302.    COACHING  BASKETBALL.  This  course  deals 

with  all  phases  of  the  game  from  a  coaching  standpoint. 
Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  303.  COACHING  AQUATICS.  This  course  deals 
with  all  phases  of  teaching  the  swimming  strokes,  diving,  and 
water  safety. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  304.    COACHING    BASEBALL    This   course    deals 

with  all  phases  of  the  game  from  a  coaching  standpoint. 
Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  305.     COACHING  TRACK  AND  CROSS  COUNTRY. 

This   course   deals   with   all   phases  of   track  and   cross  country 

coaching,  plus  a  study  of  how  to  conduct  meets. 
Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  321.  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP.  (Also  Socio- 
logy 321.)  This  course  deals  with  the  general  aspect  of  leader- 
ship techniques  involved  in  recreational  areas  such  as  music, 
social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  camping,  nature,  and 
sports.  It  is  designed  to  aid  students  in  enriching  their  own 
leisure  time  as  well  as  preparing  them  for  leadership  in  the 
fields  of  teaching,  full-time  Christian  service  and  social  service. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  351.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  those  who  will 
encounter  problems  of  measurement  and  evaluation  in  physical 
education.  The  course  presents  basic  principles  in  the  construc- 
tion of  specific  types  of  tests,  emphasizing  their  reliability, 
validity,  and  objectivity.  Other  aspects  of  the  course  are  statis- 
tical   analysis   of  test   results,   motivation,    and   school  marks. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  361.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  This  course  deals  with  leader- 
ship and  administration  in  all  phases  of  the  health  and  physical 
education  program.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  budget  and 
finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities, 
legal  factors,  and  public  relations. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  431.  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ATHLETIC 
INJURIES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS.  This  course 
deals  with  all  types  of  injuries  that  may  occur  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  436.  COACHING  THEORY  FOR  WOMEN.  These 
courses  are  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  techniques 
employed  in  field  hockey,  basketball,  volleyball,  and  softball. 
They  are  designed  for  women  majoring  in  physical  education. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  coaching  and  teaching. 

Two  semester  hours  each  semester.  First  and  second  semester. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  495.  496.  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION.  This  course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student 
who  had  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  phy- 
sical education. 

Credit  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 
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DIVISION    IV.    LANGUAGES 

1.  English     2.  Journalism     3.  Foreign  Language     4.  French     5.  German 

1.  ENGLISH 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE.  All  students  are  required  to  take  English 
111,  112,  These  courses  are  not  literature  and  cannot  be  counted  on 
a  minor  or  major:  they  are  composition  courses.  English  201,  202 
attempt  to  give  all  students  a  broadening  appreciation  of  imaginative 
writing,  and  are  required  of  all  sophomores.  For  those  wishing  a 
minor  in  English  the  survey  courses  have  been  provided  for  breadth 
of  appreciation:  subject  and  period  courses  351  and  above  for  depth 
of  subject  matter, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR,  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  addition  to  111,  112  is  required.  These  should  be  constituted 
as  follows:  English  201,  202  in  sequence,  six  hours  of  survey,  and 
six  hours  of  courses  numbered  351  or  higher, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR,  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  seme- 
ster hours  in  addition  to  English  111,  112,  constituted  as  follows: 
English  201,  202  in  sequence,  six  hours  from  331-32  and  341-42, 
three  hours  from  371-72,  nine  hours  of  courses  number  411  or  higher. 
Candidates  for  the  teaching  certificate  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
English  Department,  substitute  English  401  for  one  course  numbered 
411  or  above, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA.  A  minimum  of  forty-eight  semes- 
ter hours  is  required.  Thirty  of  these  shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 
English  111,  112,  201,  202,  or  equivalent,  331  or  332,  341,  401  and  one 
other  subject  course,  numbered  351-392,  six  semester  hours  chosen 
from  courses  numbered  411-481,  the  remaining  18  distributed  among 
the  fields  of  speech,  dramatics,  and  journalism. 

All  students  preparing  to  teach  English  in  high  school  should 
choose  the  English  area  as  their  teaching  field. 

ENGLISH  111.  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION.  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  enable  the  student  to  read  college-level  material  rapidly  and 
with  comprehension,  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  clear,  correct, 
and  fluent  English.  The  course  stresses  proper  understanding 
and  accurate  use  of  words,  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sen- 
tences, and  writing  of  well-developed  paragraphs.  Students  defi- 
cient in  English  will  be  required  to  meet  English  111  five  times 
weekly  for  three  hours  credit.  Freshmen  who  enter  college  with 
satisfactory  proficiency  will  be  scheduled  to  attend  three  hours 
a  week. 

Three  semester  hours  each  semester. 


i 
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ENGLISH  112.  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION.  This  course  is  concerned  with 
further  study  of  the  paragraph,  outlining,  library  research  pro- 
cedure, and  the  writing  of  a  research  paper.  In  addition  to  these 
broader,  more  general  objectives,  a  student  is  expected  to  learn 
to  spell  and  punctuate  correctly,  and  he  is  expected  to  become 
a  reader  of  books. 
Prerequisite:  English  111. 

Three  semester  hours  each  semester. 

ENGLISH  201.  202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  LITERATURE.  This  course 
is  designed  to  develop  taste,  enjoyment,  and  appreciation  of 
great  literature.  It  begins  with  the  literature  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  and  proceeds  through  medieval  to  modern  times, 
giving  attention  to  masterpieces  of  literature. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each  semester,  in  sequence. 

ENGLISH  331,  332.  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  The  first  semester 
will  acquaint  the  student  with  all  the  major  English  writings 
from  Beowulf  to  those  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  second  semester  will 
begin  with  the  pre-Romantics  and  continue  through  the  Roman- 
tic and  Victorian  periods  to  modern  times. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202;  or  with  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each  semester,  preferably  in  sequence. 

ENGLISH  341.     SURVEY    OF    AMERICAN     LITERATURE     (1630-1870)  .   This 
course     includes     a     cultural     survey    of    the    colonial    writers, 
followed    by    a    detailed    critical    examination    of    the    "classic" 
authors  from  Irving  and  Cooper  to  Emerson  and  Hawthorne. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

ENGLISH  342.     SURVEY    OF    AMERICAN    LITERATURE    SINCE    1870.    This 
course    is    a    survey    of    the    trends    in    prose    and    poetry  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  American  culture  from  Whitman 
to  present. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ENGLISH  351.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL.  This  course  begins  with  the 
background  of  the  English  novel,  which  should  include  some  at- 
tention to  Defoe  and  Swift,  then  proceeds  to  Richardson  and 
Fielding,  and  on  to  modei-n  British  writers.  It  includes  lectures 
on  outstanding  fiction  writers  and  careful  reading  of  their  more 
significant  works,  with  critical  analysis  of  certain  aspects :  social, 
economic,  political,  religious. 
Prerequisites:  201,  202,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three    semester    hours.    First    semester,    alternate    years.    Offered 
1961-62. 
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ENGLISH  352.    THE  AMERICAN    NOVEL    This   course  begins   with  the 

fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Hawthorne,  Melville,  Howells, 

et  al)    and  comes  up  to  modern  times,  with  attention  to  Lewis, 

Dreiser,  Gather,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  et  al. 

Prerequisites:  111,  112;  201,  202;  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three    semester    hours.    Second    semester,    alternate   years.    Offered 
1961-62. 

ENGLISH  355.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  (Also  Home  Economics  355.)  This 
course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospective  elementary  teachers 
with  the  history  of  children's  literature  and  with  the  literature 
itself.  Practical  training  is  given  in  story-telling,  dramatization, 
and  choral  reading.  Not  allowed  on  English  Major. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112;  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ENGLISH  371.    SHAKESPEARE.  (Also  Drama  371.)  This  course  is  a  survey 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen   plays,  with  special  emphasis  on  one 
chronicle,  one  comedy,  and  one  tragedy. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202. 

Three   semester   hours.    First   semester,   alternate  years.   Offered   in 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  372.  SHAKESPEARE.  This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of 
three  to  five  plays,  with  consideration  of  sources,  textual  prob- 
lems, and  various  critical  approaches.  The  aim  of  this  semester's 
work  is  to  increase  the  student's  critical  appreciation  of  the  plays 
and  his  understanding  of  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  art 
and  thought. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester,  alternate  years.   Offered  in 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  391.  CREATIVE  WRITING.  This  course  is  designed  to  help 
those  who  wish  to  venture  into  any  field  of  creative  writing. 
Literary  markets  and  manuscript  preparation  will  be  studied, 
but  the  principal  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the  student 
to  find  satisfaction  in  self-expression. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

ENGLISH  401.  ADVANCED  COLLEGE  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
This  course,  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  English 
composition  and  for  students  in  other  fields  interested  in  de- 
veloping an  accurate,  resourceful  command  of  rhetoric,  consists 
of  a  thorough  study  of  representative  problems  in  current 
English  usage.  Graduate  students  may  register  for  this  course 
as  English  501. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

ENGLISH  411.    RENAISSANCE  ENGLISH   LITERATURE.    The  course  offers 
a  study  of  the  non-dramatic  prose  and  poetry  of  the  Renaissance 
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and   Reformation   periods    (1530-1660).  It  is  concerned  with  the 
politics,  exploration,  and  humanism  of  this  great  period  of  physi- 
cal, spiritual,  and  social  growth  of  the  British  Empire. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112;  201,  202. 
Three    semester    hours.    Second    semester,    alternate    years.    Offered 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  421.  RESTORATION  AND  THE  18TH  CENTURY  LITERATURE.  This 
course  deals  with  the  major  English  poets  and  prose  writers 
from  1660  to  1789,  with  the  social  and  political  backgrounds 
which  affected  the  literature  of  this  period.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  works  of  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Swift, 
Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  and  Blake. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  and  preferably  831  or  351. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

ENGLISH  431.  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  PERIOD.  This  course  is  an  intensive 
and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  201,  and  preferably  332. 

Three   semester   hours.    First   semester,   alternate   years.    Offered   in 
1961-62. 

ENGLISH  441.    ENGLISH  VICTORIAN   PERIOD.  This  course  is  an  inten- 
sive and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  last 
three   quarters  of  the  nineteenth   century.   Special  emphasis  la 
placed  upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202,  and  preferably  332. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

ENGLISH  461.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL.  This  course  is  a  study  of 
the  naturalism,  imagism,  symbolism  and  the  stream-of-conscious- 
ness  in  the  writings  of  the  out-standing  novelists  of  the  era. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  major  writers  as  Conrad,  Proust, 
Mann,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Camus,  Kafka,  Faulkner,  and  Heming- 
way. 
Prerequisite:  English  majors  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ENGLISH  480.     PRE-MODERN    DRAMA.     See    Drama   480. 

ENGLISH  481.     MODERN   DRAMA.   (Also  Drama  481).  This  course  is  a 
survey  of  world   drama,  selected  to  illustrate  the  varying  con- 
ception of  tragedy  from  Ibsen  to  Arthur  Miller. 
Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Three   semester   hours.    Second    semester,    alternate    years.    Offered 
1961-62. 
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ENGLISH  495,  496.  READINGS  IN  LITERATURE.  This  course  is  designed  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  do  intensive  individual  work, 
under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  English,  American,  or  world 
literature  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum.  Oral  reports 
and  oral  and  written  examinations  will  check  the  quality  of 
reading  done  by  those  taking  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  Fifteen  semester  hours  of  English  above  English 
111,  112  and  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

One  to  four  semester  hours,  either  semester. 

ENGLISH  511.    GROWTH  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  language 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present,  with  particular 
attention  to  morphology  and  etymology,  historical  treatment  of 
spelling  and  verb  forms  and  with  some  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  English  prose  beginning  with  the  pre-Chaucerian  writers. 
Three  semester  hours. 

ENGLISH  565.  PROBLEMS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH.  A  course  for 
graduate  students  who  wish  to  work  on  individual  problems 
under  the  direction  of  an  instructor.  Much  reading  and  research 
are  done.  Various  problems  are  analyzed  and  discussed.  Many 
references  are  used.  Special  papers  are  prepared. 

Three  semester  hours.  Summer  only. 


2.  JOURNALISM 

The  best  training  for  entrance  into  a  school  of  journalism  is  the 
completion  of  a  bachelor's  degree  with  emphasis  on  English,  history, 
sociology  and  economics.  To  supplement  the  liberal  arts  program, 
Union  College  offers  the  course  Introduction  to  Journalism,  as  well 
as  practical  experience  for  students  who  serve  on  the  staff  of  the 
college  newspaper  and  the  college  yearbook. 

JOURNALISM  111,  112.  INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM.  This  course 
combines  a  study  of  the  development  and  organization  of  modern 
news  publications  with  practical  instruction  in  reporting,  copy- 
reading,  and  other  phases  of  editorial  work.  In  the  second  se- 
mester, interpretative  reporting  and  feature  writing  are  a  part 
of  the  course.  The  objectives  of  the  course  include  exploration 
of  the  field  of  journalism  leading  to  future  vocational  training; 
the  intelligent  reading  of  and  listening  to  news;  the  improvement 
of  school  publications;  and  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers  to  direct  school  publications. 
Journalism  111  or  permission  of  instructor  is  prerequisite  to  Jour- 
nalism 112. 

Three  semester  hours  each,  on  demand. 
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JOURNALISM  291.  292.  APPLIED  JOURNALISM.  The  editor  of  the  Stes- 
pean  and  the  editor  of  the  Orange  and  Black  will  be  given  the 
mark  of  Cr. 

Two  semester  hours  each.  Maximum  credit,  four  semester  hours. 


3.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  101.  PRONUNCIATION.  One  hour  a  week  for  two 
semesters.  A  concentrated  study  of  the  pronunciation  and  basic 
vocabulary  of  Italian,  German,  and  French.  This  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  music  majors.  It  may  not  count  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  language  requirement.  No  previous  linguistic 
knowledge  is  required. 

One  hour  per  semester.  Offered  on  demand. 


4.  FRENCH 

All  students  in  French  are  required  to  attend  the  pronunciation 
laboratory  regularly. 

Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  French  and 
those  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the  instructor 
before  registering  for  any  course  in  this  language. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

FRENCH  111.  112.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  In  this  course  French  is 
studied  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  understanding  of  one  of  the 
great  peoples  of  the  world.  The  work  progresses  from  easily 
recognized  words  and  expressions  to  practice  in  hearing,  reading, 
and  writing  simple  French. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

FRENCH  211.  212.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  Continued  practice  in  hear- 
ing, reading,  and  writing,  with  careful  correlation  of  grammar 
as  an  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  works  of  literature. 
Individual  assignments  in  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisite:  French  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 
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FRENCH  331.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  A  study  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  development  of  France  and  of  French  contributions 
to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  tov^ard  fulfillment  of  the 
language  requirement  but  may  be  counted  on  a  major  or  minor. 
May  be  taken  by  students  without  previous  knowledge  of  French. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH  341.    HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  A  chronological  survey 
of   French   literature   with   collateral   readings.   Required  of   all 
French  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor.   Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

Three  semester  hours. 

FRENCH  361,  362.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR.  COMPOSITION.  AND  CONVER- 
SATION. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH  411,  412.    THE  FRENCH  NOVEL.  A  study  of  the  French  novel 
as  an  interpretation  of  French  life  and  thought. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH  431,  432.  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE.  A  study  of  some  of  the  great 
works  of  the  French  theatre  from  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Moliere 
to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

FRENCH    495.   496.     READINGS    IN    FRENCH    LITERATURE.   Open   only  to 
students  capable  of  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  independent 
reading,  checked  by  reports,  conferences,  and  examinations. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours  each. 


5.  GERMAN 

All  students  in  German  are  required  to  attend  the  pronunciation 
laboratory  regularly. 

Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  German  and 
those  transferring  credit  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the  in- 
structor before  registering  for  any  course  in  this  language. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

GERMAN  111,  112.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  In  this  course  German  is 
studied  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  understanding  of  one  of  the 
great  peoples  of  Central  Europe.  The  work  progresses  from 
easily  understood  words  and  expressions  to  practice  in  hearing, 
reading,  and  writing  simple  German. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 


GERMAN  211.  212.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  Continued  practice  in 
hearing,  reading,  and  writing,  with  careful  correlation  of  gram- 
mar as  an  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  works  of  litera- 
ture. Individual  assignments  in  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisite:  German  111,  112. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 


GERMAN  331.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  A  study  of  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development  of  Germany  and  of  the  German  contri- 
bution to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of  the  langu- 
age requirement  but  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  major  or  minor. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  demand. 


GERMAN  341.     HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  A  chronological  sur- 
vey of  German  literature  with  collateral  readings.  Required  of 
all  German  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Permission   of  the   instructor.    Offered   on   sufficient 
demand. 

Three  semester  hours. 


GERMAN    361,   362.    ADVANCED   GRAMMAR,   COMPOSITION,  AND  CON- 
VERSATION. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 


GERMAN  411,  412.  THE  GERMAN  NOVEL  AND  SHORT  STORY.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  the  German  novel  and  short  story  in  its 
relation  to  German  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 
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GERMAN  431,  432.  THE  GERMAN  THEATRE.  A  study  of  the  great  works 
of  the  German  theatre  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 


GERMAN  441.    THE  AGE  OF  GOETHE.  An  intensive  study  of  the  major 
works   of   Goethe   and   a   survey   of  the   golden  age   of   German 
literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  211,  212  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Of- 
fered on  sufficient  demand. 

Three  semester  hours. 


GERMAN  495.  496.  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents capable  of  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  independent 
reading,  checked  by  reports,  conferences,  and  examinations. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 
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DIVISION  V:  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

1.     RELIGION         2.     PHILOSOPHY 

This  department  has  two  main  divisions:  Courses  in  Religion 
(including  Bible  and  Religious  Education)  and  courses  in  Philosophy. 
The  courses  in  Religion  are  designed  to  provide  all  regular  students 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  central  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  faith,  and  they  are  also  suited  for  pre-professional  train- 
ing in  certain  Christian  vocations.  Courses  in  Philosophy  seek  not 
only  to  help  students  formulate  critically  their  own  philosophy  of 
life,  but  also  to  provide  pre-professional  background  for  students 
entering  the  Christian  ministry  or  those  planning  graduate  work  in 
Philosophy. 

Majors  in  this  department  may  emphasize  either  Religion  or 
Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  major 
is  twenty-four. 

The  Religion  major  is  offered  primarily  for  students  planning  to 
work  in  the  unordained  Ministry  as  Directors  of  Religious  Education, 
Pastoral  Assistants,  or  Church  Workers.  It  is  not  particularly  de- 
signed for  pre-theological  students. 

The  Philosophy  major  is  aptly  suited  for  pre-professional  train- 
ing for  such  vocations  as  the  Christian  ministry,  law,  journalism, 
creative  writing,  or  college  teaching. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  RELIGION  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  which  must  include  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  number- 
ed above  300  and  courses  111,  112,  311,  495,  Phil.  491. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  PHILOSOPHY  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  which  must  include  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  number- 
ed above  300  and  courses  201,  202,  391  392  and  495. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in 
either  subject  including  nine  semester  hours  in  courses  above  300. 

General  College  Requirements  in  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

1.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  Re- 
ligion (courses  numbered  100-299)  before  the  completion  of  his 
sophomore  year.  This  regulation  applies  to  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  graduate  from  Union  College  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
working  toward  a  degree. 

2.  Each  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  Philosophy, 
preferably  201,  371  or  391. 
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3.  The  third   course  may  be  selected  by  the  student  in  either 
religion  or  philosophy. 


PRE-MINISTERIAL  TRAINING 

The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  recommends  a 
minimum  list  of  fields  of  study  with  which  a  student  should  have 
acquaintance  before  beginning  study  in  a  seminary.  In  some  cases 
these  specifications  differ  from  Union  College's  graduation  require- 
ments. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English-Composition,  literature,  and  speech 12-16 

Philosophy  (at  least  two  of  the  following:  Ethics, 

Logic,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  History  of 

Philosophy)     6-12 

Bible  or   Religion   4-  6 

History    6-12 

Psychology    3 

Foreign  Language  (Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French, 

or   German)    12-16 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences 4-  6 

Social  Sciences  (at  least  two  of  the  following: 

Economics,  Sociology,  Political  Science, 

Social  Psychology,   Education   4-  6 


THE  UNORDAINED  MINISTRY 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men 
and  women  as  full-time  Christian  workers  in  the  unordained  minis- 
tries of  the  local  Church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  as- 
sistant, director  of  youth  work,  director  of  Christian  education, 
and  Church  secretary,  a  specific  four-year  course  of  study  has  bee» 
arranged,  using  the  facilities  of  all  College  Departments  and  Divi- 
sions. This  course  of  study  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  go  directly  into  full-time  Church  positions  without 
graduate  work. 

A  major  is  recommended  in  Religion;  minors  are  recommended 
in  English  and  Sociology.  Besides  the  regular  work  for  the  major, 
the  following  are  recommended : 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Business  111,  112   (Tsrpewriting)   6 

Music  381  and/or  473  (Music  in  the  Church  or 

Choral    Conducting)     3 

Phys.  Ed.  321   (Recreational  Leadership)   3-  4 

Psychology  411    (Educational   Psychology)    3 

Speech  131    (Fundamentals  of  Speech)    3 
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1.  RELIGION 

RELIGION  111.  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  LITERATURE,  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION. A  survey  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Maccabean  Age,  and  a  study  of  the  origin,  date,  author- 
ship, and  content  of  the  Old  Testament  Literature  as  it  grew. 
The  findings  of  Archaeology  will  be  referred  to,  in  order  to  illu- 
mine the  study. 

Three  semester  hours. 

RELIGION  112.  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  AND  INTER- 
PRETATION. A  survey  of  the  New  Testament  Literature,  with 
special  attention  given  as  to  author,  date,  origin,  historical  and 
religious  significance,  and  outline  of  each  book  and  letter. 

Three  semester  hours. 

RELIGION  151.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.  A  study  of  the 
world  into  which  Jesus  was  born,  an  interpretation  of  the  life, 
messianic  consciousness,  personal  problems,  activities,  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  based  on  the  data  supplied  by  the  first  three  gospels. 

Three  semester  hours. 

RELIGION  212.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHETS.  A  study  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from  its  begin- 
ning with  Moses  to  its  close  with  the  book  of  Jonah. 

Three  semester  hours.  Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

RELIGION  241.    LIFE   AND   TEACHINGS    OF    PAUL.    (Formerly    141)    A 
study  of  the  life,  teachings,  and  significance  of  Paul,  using  his 
letters  as  the  primary  source  of  information. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  112. 

Three  semester  hours. 

RELIGION  251.    CHURCH    HISTORY.   A   survey  of  the   origin,   develop- 
ment,   and    certain    beliefs    of    the    Christian    Church    from    its 
beginnings  to  modern  times. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  112  or  permission  of  instructor. 

RELIGION  271.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CHURCH.  The 
development  of  a  unified  program  of  Christian  education  for 
children,  youth,  and  adults  through  proper  organization  and 
administration;  the  leadership  of  the  pastor;  recruiting  and 
training  workers;  selection  and  use  of  lesson  materials,  buildings 
and  equipment. 

Two  or  three  semester  hours.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Cannot  be  used 
to  fulfill  graduation  requirement  in  Religion. 
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RELIGION  311.  BASIC  CHRISTIAN  BELIEFS.  This  course  presents  the 
central  teaching-s  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  view  of  help- 
ing the  college  student  answer  in  a  constructive  way  the  ques- 
tions he  asks  about  the  meaning  of  life,  the  universe,  and  God. 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  Religion  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours. 

RELIGION  321.     RELIGION  AND  DRAMA.  (Also  Drama  321) 

RELIGION  355.  WORLD  RELIGIONS.  A  descriptive  study  of  the 
faith,  and  practices  of  present-day  world  religions  with  empha- 
sis on  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Taoism.  Certain  compar- 
isons are  made  among  religions. 

Three  semester  hours. 

RELIGION  495.  496.  READINGS  IN  RELIGION.  A  course  offered  for 
advanced  students,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  wishing  to  work 
intensively  on  special  subjects  in  the  field  of  Religion  in  which 
they  are  especially  interested.  Oral  and  written  reports,  and  a 
final  examination. 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
One  to  four  semester  hours  each. 


2.    PHILOSOPHY 

PHILOSOPHY  201.  INTIRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  (Formerly  351). 
The  nature  of  philosophy,  its  methods,  aims,  and  problems.  Criti- 
cal evaluation  of  competing  positions  with  a  view  to  developing 
an  adequate  philosophy  of  life. 

Three  semester  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY  202.  LOGIC.  The  methods  and  tools  of  reflective  thought. 
Formal  logic,  the  logic  of  science,  with  some  attention  given  to 
symbolic  logic  and  applied  logic. 

Three  semester  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY  371.  ETHICS.  (Also  Sociology  371).  A  course  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical  background  and  theories 
of  morality,  the  nature  of  the  moral  life,  and  personal  and  social 
ethics. 

Three  semester  hours. 
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PHILOSOPHY  391.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY.  A  survey  of 
philosophic  thought  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  to  the 
Renaissance  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  thought 
and  influence  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  philosophers  of  the 
Scholastic  period. 

Three  semester  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY  392.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  From  the  decline  of  Scholas- 
ticism, through  the  Renaissance,  Continental  Rationalists,  British 
Empiricists,  Kant,  and  Hegel.  Concluding  with  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  391  or  three  hours  of  philosophy  plus 
permission  of  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY  431.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  The  development  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  United  States  beginning  with  Puritanism  and  its 
sources,  tracing  the  influence  of  European  thought  upon  Ameri- 
can Deism  and  Transcendentalism,  and  concluding  with  schools 
of  contemporary  philosophy. 
Prerequisite :  Six  hours  in  Philosophy. 

Three  semester  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY  451.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Also  Socio- 
logy 451  and  Political  Science  451).  A  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  society  exploring  various  theories  of  rights,  the  state  and 
government.  Special  emphasis  on  comparing  and  evaluating  cur- 
rent competing  views.  Source  readings. 
Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  Philosophy. 

Three  semester  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY  491.    PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  A  consideration  of  the 
problems  dealing  with  the  origin,  nature  and  truth  of  religion. 
God   and   his    relation   to    the   world,    evil,    the   nature   of   man, 
immortality,  and  the  function  of  religion  in  human  life. 
Prerequisite :  Philosophy  201  or  Religion  311  or  355. 

Three  semester  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY  495.  DIRECTED  READING  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  A  course  of- 
fered for  advanced  students  as  individuals  or  in  a  group  wishing 
to  work  on  special  problems.  Advanced  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor  required. 

One  to  four  semester  hours. 
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DIVISION  VI:  SCIENCES 

1.  Biology       2.  Chemistry       3.  General   Science       4.  Home  Economics 
5.  Mathematics       6.  Physics 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA.  A  teaching  area  in  science  shall 
consist  of  a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to 
one  of  two  plans:  (1)  Eight  semester  hours  in  Science  111  and  Science 
112,  eight  semester  hours  in  physics,  three  semester  hours  in  geology, 
and  12  (or  more)  semester  hours  each  in  the  fields  of  biology  and 
chemistry.  Students  choosing  this  area  in  science  should  complete 
also  courses  in  college  algebra  and  plane  trigonometry.  (2)  At  least 
fifteen  semester  hours  each  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program 
will  form  the  basis  for  future  specialization  in  the  field  of  Agricul- 
ture and  its  related  divisions. 

PHARMACY.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program 
are  acceptable  at  most  schools  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  completion 
of  the  professional  curriculum.  Trigonometry  should  be  substituted 
for  Embryology. 


BIOLOGY  MAJOR 

Premedical,   predental,  and   preveterinary  programs 

The  following  program  meets  the  requirements  of  most  American 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools  and  also  provides  a  broad 
undergraduate  background  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate 
work  in  biology. 

Regardless  of  the  program  selected  the  student  is  expected  to 
confer  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  immediately  upon 
electing  medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career,  or 
upon  deciding  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology. 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Hr».  Sophomore  Year           Hr«- 

Science    111    4  Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

General  Chemistry 8  Embryology    4 

College   Algebra   4  Quantitative  Analysis 

English   111,    112   6  (Volumetric)    4 

Principles   of    Sociology 3  Physics    8 

Religion 3  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

General    Botany    4  General   Psychology 3 

Physical   Education   2  American  History 3 

Physical   Education   2 
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Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Fine  Arts  elective 3 

Comparative    Anatomy 4 

Organic    Chemistry    8 

Religion  or  Philosophy 6 

Foreign   Language 6 

Electives*    6 


Senior  Year  Hrs. 

General   Physiology   or 

Genetics 4 

Critique  of  Biological  Theory  3 

Foreign    language    6 

Political  Science  111 3 

Biology  elective 4 

Electives*    12 


BIOLOGY  MAJORS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  is  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  teaching  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools. 
It  also  meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  most  American  medi- 
cal schools,  but  a  student  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology 
or  chemistry  should  plan  to  take  additional  work  in  a  foreign  langu- 
age during  his  college  career. 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year             Hrs. 
English  111,   112   6 

General   Psychology 3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

General   Science  (Biological).  4 
General   Inorganic   Chemistry  8 

General    Botany    4 

College    Algebra    4 

Physical   Education 2 


Sem. 

Junior  Yea/r  Hrs. 

Human  Growth  and 

Development 4 

American  Government 3 

General  College  Physics 8 

Organic  Chemistry 8 

Comparative   Anatomy 4 

Religion 3 

Health    Education    3 


Sophomore  Year  Hrs. 

Literature     6 

Quantitative  Analysis 4 

(Volumetric) 

Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

Embryology    4 

Bacteriology 4 

Religion   3 

Introduction  to  Education 3 

American  History 3 

Physical   Education   2 

Sem. 
Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Materials  and  in  the 

Secondary   School 4 

Student  Teaching 10 

Social  Studies  elective 3 

Philosophy    3 

Fine  Arts  elective 3 

Biology  electives 5 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN   MEDICINE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of 
work  at  the  University  of  Louisville  Medical  School,  with  the  pro- 


•The  electives  will  usually  be  chosen  in  in  the  field  of  the  second  minor  field  selected 
by  the  student.  The  first  minor  field  in  the  above  program  is  Chemistry.  Trigono- 
metry is  valuable  as  an  elective. 
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visions  stated  in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  51).  Since  the 
following  curriculum  would  result  only  in  a  science  area  and  does  not 
include  one  major  and  two  minors  as  stated  in  the  requirement  for 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Union  College,  a  student  who  does 
not  enter  the  medical  school  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  should 
complete  his  work  at  Union  College  as  described  on  page  96. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union 
College  is  as  follows- 

Sem.  6em. 

Freshman  Year            1^"-  Sophomore  Year  Hr». 

English  111,  112 6           Introduction  to  Literature 6 

General  Science  (Biology)   —  4            Foreign  Language 6 

Religion     3            Physics    8 

Principles  of  Sociology 3            Quantitative    Analysis    4 

American   History   3  (Volumetric) 

College   Algebra 4           Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

General    Chemistry    8           Embryology    4 

Physical   Education   2            Physical   Education 2 

Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs, 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

American    Government 3 

Trigonometry 3 

Organic  Chemistry 8 

General  Psychology 3 

Comparative  Anatomy 4 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year 
of  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  The  course  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology at  the  University  of  Louisville  is  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Hospitals. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  addition  to  the 
Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  are  numerous.  Many  technicians 
have  discovered  that  additional  work  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in 
moving  ahead  in  this  profession,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  has  enabled  them  to  go  directly  into  a  graduate  school. 
Some  hospitals  give  preference  to  applicants  with  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  when  selecting  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  Medical 
Technology. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union 
College  is  as  follows: 
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Freshman  Ye(tr             J''"' 
English  111,  112 6 

General  Science 8 

General   Psychology 3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

American    History    3 

General    Chemistry    8 

Physical   Education   2 


Sopfiomore  Year  H"- 

Introduction  to  Literature  —  6 

Reliffion     3 

Foreign  Language 6 

Quantitative    Analysis    8 

General    Botany    4 

Invertebrate    Zoology    4 

Physical    Education   2 


Junior  Year  ^^'■''■ 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

American    Government 3 

Qualitative  Analysis  or 

Organic    Chemistry    4 

Bacteriology 4 

Fine  Arts   Elective 3 

Electives  3 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 

Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  the  pre-engineering  student 
three  years  of  academic  work  after  w^hich  he  may  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  There  he  may  take  sufficient  work  during  the 
summer  following  his  third  year  at  Union  College  and  in  the  follow- 
ing two  semesters  of  the  engineering  program  to  complete  the  B.A. 
degree  at  Union  College  with  the  provisions  stated  in  the  section  on 
Combined  Degrees  (p.  51).  A  second  year's  work  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  should  complete  the  curriculum  for  the  engineering 
degree.  The  following  program  should  be  followed  by  the  three  year 
student  at  Union  College: 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

English   111,   112   6 

General    Science    (Biological)  4 

Principles   of    Sociology 3 

College    Algebra   4 

Trigonometry 3 

Solid  Geometry* 2 

General    Chemistry    8 

Physical    Education    2 

General   Psychology 3 


Sophomore  Year  H"- 

Introduction  to  Literature  —  6 

American  History 3 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  3 

Differential   Calculus 5 

Mechanical   Drawing 3 

Physical    Education 2 

Analytic  Geometry 3 


i 


•If  the   student   conies  to  Union   College  with  credit  in   Solid  Geometry  from  high 
•chool,  thia  course  is  not  required. 
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Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

American  Government 3 

Principles  of  Economics 3 

Physics     8 

Differential  Equations 3 

Fine   Arts   Elective 3 

Integral   Calculus 5 

In  addition,  Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  a  two  year  pro- 
gram after  which  the  student  may  transfer  to  the  State  University 
for  the  completion  of  the  engineering  curriculum.  The  student  should 
plan  to  transfer  to  the  University  in  the  summer  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year  at  Union  College.  By  following  this  pro- 
cedure the  student  should  complete  the  curriculum  for  an  engineering 
degree  with  a  total  program  at  the  two  schools  of  nine  semesters  and 
one  summer  term  after  high  school.  A  suggested  program  for  the 
two  year  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

English  111,  112, 6  Differential   Calculus 5 

General   Psychology 3  Mechanical  Drawing 3 

College  Algebra 4  Physics    8 

Trigonometry 3  Physical    Education   2 

General  Chemistry 8  Analytic  Geometry 3 

Physical    Education   2  Electives**    11 

Electives**    6 


1.  BIOLOGY 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  which 
should  include  Biology  231,  232,  233,  331,  and  351,  371,  or  413.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  majors  in  Biology  take  Chemistry  111, 
112,  one  other  course  in  Chemistry,  and  Physics  211  and  212. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   A    MINOR.    Eighteen   semester  hours   which 
should  include  BIOLOGY  231  and  BIOLOGY  232. 

BIOLOGY  211.    FIELD  BOTANY.  A  general  survey  of  the  local  flora,  de- 
termination of  species,  and  the  mechanics  of  ecology.  Laboratory 
and  field  trips  to  be  arranged.  Recommended  for  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  Summer  session. 


•Electives  which   are  of  value  to  the  engineering  student  are  as  follows:   Business 
English,    Elementary   Accounting,   Public   Speaking,   Principles  of  Economics. 
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BIOLOGY  231.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  different  phyla 
of  the  invertebrate  group  with  special  attention  given  to  char- 
acteristic structures,  life  histories,  and  economic  importance. 
Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are  considered  in  the 
laboratory.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BIOLOGY  232.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  A  study  of  the  structure,  function, 
and  life  relationships  of  the  flowering  plants  and  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Typical  representatives  of  each 
phylum  are  considered  in  the  laboratory.  The  lectures  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Four    semester    hours.    Second    semester,    in    alternate    years    with 

Biology  233. 

BIOLOGY  233.    CRYPTOGAM  10   BOTANY.  A  study  of  the  algae,  fungi, 

mosses,  and  ferns  with  special  attention  given  to  characteristics, 
life  histories,  phylogenetic  relationships,  and  economic  import- 
ance. Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are  considered 
in  the  laboratory.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods. 
Prerequisite :  Science  111  or  equivalent. 
Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  in  alternate  years  with 
Biology  232. 

BIOLOGY  241.  FIELD  ZOOLOGY.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  animals  in  their  natural  habitat.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  practical  contact  with  animals  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. The  food,  shelter,  and  reproductive  adjustments  of 
animals  are  studied  in  terms  of  both  biotic  and  physical  environ- 
ment. Field  and  laboratory  experience  is  augmented  by  lectures, 
discussions,  and  wide  reading. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  Summer  session. 

BIOLOGY  331.  EMBRYOLOGY.  A  review  of  the  process  of  germ  cell 
development,  fertilization  and  cleavage  in  both  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  followed  by  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  the 
development  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig,  and  man.  Use  is  made  of 
living  material  of  the  frog  and  chick,  while  the  whole  mounts  and 
serial  sections  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig  are  used  for  study  of 
germ  layer  formation,  histogenesis  and  organogenesis.  Charts, 
models  and  demonstrations  supplement  the  work.  Two  lecture 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Required  for  pre-medical 
students. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  231  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 
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BIOLOGY  351.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  structure  of  higher  vertebrates  with  special  reference  to 
the  form  and  development  of  systems  and  organs.  Two  lecture 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  331  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BIOLOGY  371.  GENERAL  BACTERIOLOGY.  The  morphology,  physiology, 
and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other  microorganisms,  including 
brief  treatment  of  algae,  protozoa,  molds,  rickettsiae,  viruses, 
and  yeasts.  Their  roles  in  industry;  the  soil;  sewage,  water,  and 
air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises include  cultivation  and  observation  techniques.  Two  lecture 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BIOLOGY  413.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Designed  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  As  a  means  of  com- 
parison consideration  will  be  given  to  certain  other  animals  at 
various  points  in  the  course.  The  laboratory  will  consist  of 
anatomical  studies  and  representative  physiological  experiments. 
Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

GIOLOGY  414.  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  living  matter.  The  topics  considered  include  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  nature  of  the  cell,  digestion,  respiration  and 
circulation,  including  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisites :     Science  111  or  equivalent,  and  Chemistry  111  and  112. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester,  in  alternate  years  to  Biology 
461. 

BIOLOGY  461.  EVOLUTION,  GENETICS,  AND  EUGENICS.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  heredity  applied  to  plants,  animals,  and 
man.  Practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  improvement 
of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals  will  be  studied.  Their 
role  in  the  course  of  organic  evolution  will  be  examined  briefly. 
Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite :  Biology  231  or  232  or  equivalent. 
Four  semester  hours.  First  semester,  in  alternate  years  with  Biology 
414. 
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BIOLOGY  491.  HISTOLOGY.   A   microscopic   study  of  cells  and  tissues 
of  the   animal   body.   Two  lecture  and   two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  331  or  413. 
Four  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

BIOLOGY  495,  496.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS-READINGS  IN  BIOLOGY.  This  is 
an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The  course 
is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated 
ability  to  do  independent  work  in  biology.  It  will  consist  of  a 
particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  in- 
structor. Upon  conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound 
report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not 
be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. 

BIOLOGY  595.  596.  RESEARCH-INVESTIGATIONS  IN  BIOLOGY.  The  work 
will  consist  of  an  independent  research  problem  in  which  the  stu- 
dent must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific  method 
in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  typewritten 
and  bound  manuscript  will  be  required  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem  selected. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. 


2.  CHEMISTRY 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours.  A  stu- 
dent majoring  in  Chemistry  should  take  Science  111  and  Mathe- 
matics 111  in  his  first  year  but  need  not  take  Science  112.  Physics 
111  and  112  is  strongly  recommended. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

CHEMISTRY  111,  112.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  An  introductory  level 
course  in  chemistry.  The  basic  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry 
are  discussed  during  the  first  semester.  An  introduction  to 
organic  chemistry  is  given  during  the  second  semester.  The 
laboratory  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  discussed 
in  lecture.  Three  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Four   semester  hours   each. 
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CHEMISTRY  211.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  This  course  is  devoted  to  an 
intensive  study  of  the  principles  underlying  qualitative  analysis 
with  special  emphasis  on  chemical  equilibrium.  The  laboratory 
consists  of  the  identification  of  anions  and  cations  and  the  use 
of  organic  analytical  reagents.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

CHEMISTRY  212.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Required  of  premedical  stu- 
dents and  chemistry  majors.  Provides  an  introduction  to  the 
principles  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  will  consist 
largely  of  volumetric  analysis.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211. 

Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

CHEMISTRY  301.  ELEMENTS  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  An  introductory 
course  designed  for  students  majoring  in  other  scientific  fields 
and  those  preparing  for  medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  pro- 
fessions. It  is  not  open  to  Chemistry  majors.  The  reactions  and 
syntheses  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  will  be  studied 
and  certain  aspects  of  biochemistry  will  be  considered. 
Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112. 

Five  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

CHEMISTRY  311,  312.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  A  thorough  elementary 
level  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds,  aliphatic, 
heterocyclic,  and  aromatic.  The  reactions,  preparation,  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds  are  studied.  Laboratory  work 
is  devoted  to  synthesis  and  reactions;  some  organic  classifica- 
tion and  identification  is  done  also.  Three  lecture  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

CHEMISTRY  331.  ADVANCED  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  This  course  is 
designed  for  Chemistry  majors.  It  deals  with  more  advanced 
treatment  of  quantitative  analysis.  In  the  laboratory  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  gravimetric  and  instrumental  analysis  of 
various  materials  in  view  of  requirements  in  research  and  indus- 
try. Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 
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CHEMISTRY  411.  412.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  This  course  treats  mathe- 
matically with  the  theories  underlying  the  properties  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases,  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and  radiochemistry. 
An  introduction  to  quantum  chemistry  is  made  during  the  second 
semester.  Three  lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  312,  Mathematics  331,  and  Physics  212. 

Five  semester  hours  each. 

CHEMISTRY  495,  496.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  This  is  an 
introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The  course  is 
designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  ability 
to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  a  parti- 
cular problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. Upon  conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  re- 
port-thesis may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be 
given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. 

CHEMISTRY  595.  596.  RESEARCH-INVESTIGATIONS  IN  CHEMISTRY,  The 
work  will  consist  of  an  independent  research  problem  in  which 
the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific 
method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A 
typewritten  and  bound  report-thesis  will  be  required  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  selected. 

Prerequisite:    Permission   of    the    instructor    and   approval   of   the 
head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. 


3.  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered. 

SCIENCE  111.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE.  This  is  an  introductory  course 
that  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  processes  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  Careful  observation  and  critical  comparison  and 
correlation  of  such  processes  as  metabolism,  growth,  reproduction, 
and  heredity  are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises,  illustrative 
of  biological  principles,  stress  thoroughness  in  dissection  and 
interpretation.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period.  This  course  will  not  apply  as  credit  on  a  major  in 
Biology, 

Four  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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SCIENCE  112.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  This  is  an  introductory  course  that 
deals  with  the  physical  sciences.  Including  materials  froin  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and  physics,  a  thorough 
integration  of  these  subjects  is  attempted  in  order  to  interpret 
man's  relationship  to  the  phenomena  in  the  various  physical 
sciences.  Three  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

SCIENCE  191.  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  (Also  Art  191). 
This  elementary  course  in  drafting  stresses  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, lettering,  orthographic  projections,  pictorial  representa- 
tions, working  drawings,  and  tracings.  Laboratory  periods  to  be 
arranged. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

SCIENCE  211.  SLIDE  RULE.  This  course  prepares  the  student  to  use  the 
slide  rule  in  computations  requiring  multiplication,  division, 
powers  and  roots,  logarithms,  trigonometric  functions,  ratio  and 
proportions,  solutions  of  triangles  and  applications  to  physics 
and  chemistry.  Credit  for  this  course  will  not  be  accepted  on  the 
science  requirements  for  a  degree  nor  for  a  major  or  minor  in 
any  field  of  the  Sciences. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

One  semester  hour.  Second  semester. 

SCIENCE  261.  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION.  A  survey  of  needs  and 
methods  in  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
mineral  resources,  with  special  emphasis  upon  conservation  of 
human  resources.  Methods  for  integrating  principles  of  conserva- 
tion into  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  will  be  included. 
Indi-i/idual  and  group  demonstrations  and  projects  will  constitute 
the  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  in  summer  session. 

SCIENCE  311.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  A  study  of  rocks,  min- 
erals, land  forms,  and  processes  of  weathering  and  erosion.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  geology  of  Kentucky. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester  and  summer  session. 

SCIENCE  351.  GENERAL  SCIENCE  FOR  TEACHERS.  A  survey  of  the  basic 
sciences.  The  fundamentals  of  Earth  science,  biology,  physics  and 
chemistry  are  included.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  broad  scientific  principles  to  environmental  factors.  The 
course  includes  methodology  for  teaching  these  sciences  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Laboratory  consists  of  indivi- 
dual and  group  projects  and  demonstrations.  Development  of 
original  projects  and  experiments  will  be  encouraged. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester  and  summer  session. 
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4.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  curriculum  in  home  economics  offers  education  for  home  and 
family  living  in  a  contemporary  society.  It  includes  liberal  arts 
courses  as  well  as  technical  education  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
profession.  It  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a  general  education  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prepare  for  specialization  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  (1)  child  development  and  family  living,  (2)  clothing,  costume 
design,  textiles,  and  interior  decoration,  (3)  foods  and  nutrition,  (4) 
home  economics  extension  work,  (5)  institutional  home  economics, 
and   (6)   teaching. 

Students  with  majors  in  other  fields  are  eligible  to  elect  courses 
in   Home  Economics  for  a  minor  or  for  personal  interest  or  need. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  HI,  142.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN.  (Also  Art  141. 
142).  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  design  through  experi- 
mentation with  various  media  and  techniques  and  the  application 
of  design  to  different  projects.  Emphasis  in  first  semester  on 
two-dimensional  or  flat  surface  design;  second  semester  on  three- 
dimensional  or  sculptural  design. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  HOME  ECONOMICS  141  is  a  prerequisite 
for  HOME  ECONOMICS  142. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  171.  ELEMENTARY  FOODS.  The  student  learns  to 
cook  and  develop  kitchen  confidence  by  practice  in  the  laboratory. 
Lectures,  two  hours  laboratory,  tAvo  two-hour  periods. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  172.  MEAL  PLANNING  AND  SERVING.  This  course 
gives  the  student  practice  in  the  selection,  marketing,  prepara- 
tion, and  serving  of  meals.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  attrac- 
tive serving  of  foods  and  the  etiquette  of  meal  service  for  family 
and  special  occasions.  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  two- 
hour  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  171,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  211.  ELEMENTARY  CLOTHING.  The  basic  principles 
in  garment  construction  and  fitting  are  taught.  Commercial  pat- 
terns are  used  in  applying  these  principles  through  the  construc- 
tion of  cotton  and  linen  garments.  Laboratory,  three  two-hour 
periods. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  212.  ADVANCED  CLOTHING.  This  course  assists 
the  student  in  analyzing  her  personal  needs  and  in  developing 
standards  in  selection,  purchase,  and  care  of  clothing.  Practice 
is  given  in  alteration  of  commercial  patterns.  Garments  are 
constructed  of  wool  and  rayon,  thereby  developing  greater  skill 
in  solving  construction  and  fitting  problems.  Laboratory,  two 
three-hour  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  211,  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


HOME    ECONOMICS    221.     HEALTH    EDUCATION.     (See    Physical    Education 
221). 


HOME  ECONOMICS  251.  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (See 
Psychology  251 ). 

HOME  ECONOMICS  271.  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.  (See  Sociology 
271). 

HOME  ECONOMICS  331.  FAMILY  HEALTH  AND  HOME  NURSING.  A  study 
of  the  factors  that  affect  the  health  of  the  family,  means  of  im- 
proving health  and  preventing  disease,  practical  work  in  admin- 
istering first  aid  and  in  home  care  of  the  sick.  Lecture,  two 
hours;   laboratory,  one  two-hour  period. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  351.  HUMAN  GROV/TH  AND  DEVELOPMENL  (See 
Psychology  351). 

HOME  ECONOMICS  352.  INTERIOR  DECORATION.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  color,  line,  and  texture  as  used  to  create  effective 
interiors  suited  to  modern  living.  Includes  a  study  of  period  in- 
teriors.  Lecture,   one   hour;    laboratory,   two   two-hour   periods. 

Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


HOME   ECONOMICS   355.   CHILDREN'S   LITERATURE.    (See   English   355). 

Two  (or  three)  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters.  (Any- 
one wishing  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  course  as  described,  a 
unit  in  craft  materials  suitable  for  small  children  may  secure 
three  hours  credit  upon  the  successful  completion  of  such  a 
unit.) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  382.  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS.  (Also  Economics  382). 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sound  and 
efficient  consumer  practices,  the  making  of  budgets,  the  type 
and  quality  of  goods  and  services  offei'ed  by  the  market,  and  the 
securing  of  fair  value  for  the  money  which  the  consumer  spends. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  391.  PRINCIPLES  OF  NUTRITION.  A  non-techni- 
cal course  that  deals  with  the  essentials  of  adequate  diet  for 
optimum  health.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire 
to  know  the  relationship  between  food  and  health.  Necessary 
for  certification  of  elementary  teachers.  Lecture,  two  (or  three) 
hours. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  401.  TEXTILES.  This  course  is  planned  for  those 
who  wish  information  as  consumers  of  textiles.  The  study  in- 
cludes the  production  of  both  natural  and  synthetic  fibers  and 
yarns,  and  the  finishing  agents  and  manufacturing  processes 
which  influence  the  characteristics  of  the  finished  fabrics.  The 
course  includes  observation  trips.  Lecture,  three  hours. 

Three  semester  hours.   First  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  451.  HOUSE  PLANNING  AND  FURNISHING.  The 
course  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
securing  of  a  livable  modern  home  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  procedures  in  renting,  buying,  and  building  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Drawings  of  house  plans  are  studied 
and  the  many  materials  of  decoration,  textiles,  furniture,  rugs, 
etc.,  are  considered  in  the  furnishing  of  well-designed  interiors. 
Observation  trips  are  made.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one 
two-hour  period. 
Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  demand. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  461.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.  The  techniques  of  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  embroidery,  and  simple  hand  weaving  are 
taught.  The  two-harness  loom  is  used  for  plain  weaving  and 
experience  is  given  the  student  in  different  methods  of  decorating 
textiles.  Laboratory,  two  (or  three)  two-hour  periods. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  471.  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  A  study  of  the  use  of 
human  and  material  resources  available  to  the  family  in  achiev- 
ing its  highest  development.  Includes  study  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  management  in  an  attempt  to  help  solve  successfully  the 
problems  of  personal  and  family  finances.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  social  and  family  relationships.  Lecture,  three  hours. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS  495.    PROBLEMS   IN   HOME  ECONOMICS.  A  course 

designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  ability 
to  do  independent  work.  Each  student  must  select  a  specific  pro- 
blem on  which  to  work. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 


5.  MATHEMATICS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  con- 
sisting  of   mathematics   courses  numbered   111   and  above. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR,  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting 
of  mathematics  courses  numbered  111  and  above. 


MATHEMATICS  101.  BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Arithmetic,  elementary  alge- 
bra, and  a  brief  introduction  of  trigonometry.  Remedial  labora- 
tory sections  without  credit  are  required  for  those  whose  work  is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two  semester  hours.    First  semester. 


MATHEMATICS  102.  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  Lines  and  planes  in  space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres. 

Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  111.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Review  of  fundamentals  of 
algebra,  linear  functions,  exponents  and  radicals,  quadratic  equa- 
tions, ratio,  progressions,  binominal  theorem,  mathematical 
induction,  inequalities,  determinants.  Remedial  laboratory  sections 
without  credit  are  required  of  those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  score  on  the  pre-test. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

MATHEMATICS  112.  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  The  trigonometric  func- 
tions, use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  by 
use  of  logarithms,  radian  measure,  fundamental  identities, 
graphical  representation  of  trigonometric  functions,  inverse 
functions,    solution  of    equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  plane  geometry. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS  231.   ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.  Straight  line,  circle,  conies, 
tangents,  transformation  of  coordinates,  polar  co-ordinates,  par- 
ametric equations,  and  the  elements  of  solid  analytics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


MATHEMATICS  291.    DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  Derivatives,  maxima  and 
minima,   related   time   rates;    indeterminate   forms;   differentials 
partial  differentiation;  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  231. 

Five  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  331.    INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  The  definite  integral  meth- 
ods of  integration;   use  of  integral  tables;  multiple  integration, 
applications,    infinite    series,    Taylor's    series,    partial    differen- 
tiation. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  291. 

Five  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

MATHEMATICS    401.     COLLEGE    GEOMETRY.    Homothetic   figures,    theo- 
rems of  Menelaus  and  Ceva,  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils,  inver- 
sion, poles  and  polars,  coaxal  circles,  constructions. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  231  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  431.    THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.   Complex  numbers,  gen- 
eral   theorems   on   algebraic   equations,   theorems   of   Sturm   and 
Budan,  numerical  approximations  to  roots,  determinants,  simul- 
taneous linear  equations,  symmetric  functions. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  231  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  481.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Particular  solutions, 
differential   equations  of  first  order  and   degree,  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331. 

Three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 

MATHEMATICS  495.  TUTORIAL  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS.  This  is  an 
independent-work  course  offered  for  the  benefit  of  mathematics 
majors.  Topics  are  selected  to  meet  the  individual  student's  need. 

Prerequisites:   Senior   standing   and   permission   of  the  instructor. 

One  to  three  semester  hours,  either  semester. 
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6.  PHYSICS 

PHYSICS  211.  212.  GENERAL  COLLEGE  PHYSICS.  This  course  deals  with 
mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Lectures 
and  recitations,  three  hours;  laboratory,  one  two-hour  period  per 
week. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  or  the  equivalent  and  Mathematics 
112. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

PHYSICS  311.  HEAT  AND  THERMODYNAMICS.  Basic  concepts  and 
principles  of  heat  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics. 
This  includes  theory  and  principles  of  temperature  measurement, 
thermal  expansion,  specific  heat,  thermal  conductivity,  thermal 
properties  of  gases,  changes  of  state  and  heat  engines.  Three 
lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  331  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently) . 

Three  semester  hours.     First  semester. 

PHYSICS  312.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  The  basic  laws  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  are  treated  in  a  more  advanced  manner 
than  in  Physics  211-212  using  the  calculus  methods.  This  includes 
conduction  of  A.C.  and  D.C.  currents  and  electromagnetic  fields 
associated  therewith;  dielectrics  and  capacitance;  inductance; 
electromotive  force;  principles  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments. Three  hours  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  331  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently.) 

Four  semester  hours.     Second  semester. 

PHYSICS  411.  BASIC  LAWS  OF  MECHANICS.  Static  and  dynamic  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  as  applied  to  solids,  liquids  and  gases.  In 
this  course  these  principles  are  treated  with  the  methods  of 
calculus.  Includes  rectilinear,  circular  and  simple  harmonic 
motion ;  work  and  energy ;  hydrostatics.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisites :  Physics  212,  Mathematics  331. 

Three  semester  hours. 

PHYSICS  412.  ATOMIC  PHYSICS.  A  study  of  the  evidences  for  our 
present  concepts  of  the  structure  of  the  atom.  This  includes  the 
nature  of  light,  x-rays  and  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  in- 
cluding fission  as  used  to  produce  atomic  and  thermonuclear 
energy.  Three  hours  lecture. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  331  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently) . 

Three  semester  hours. 
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DIVISION  VII:  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1.  Business.       2.  Economics.       3.  Geography.       4.  History.       5.  Political  Scienc* 
6.  Sociology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  A  teaching  area 

in  social  studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester 
hours  distributed  as  follows:  18  semester  hours  in  history,  including 
6  semester  hours  in  American  History  and  6  semester  hours  in 
European  History;  30  semester  hours  selected  from  political  science, 
economics,  sociology,  and  geography  (cultural  anthropology  may  be 
included  in  this  area)  with  a  maximum  of  12  semester  hours  in  any 
one  of  these  subjects. 

1.  BUSINESS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR. 

Accounting.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Accounting. 

General  Business.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  including  Bus- 
iness 111,  112,  or  equivalent,  and  Business  121,  122  or  191, 
192.  Six  hours  of  Economics  may  be  counted  toward  a  major 
in  General  Business. 

Secretarial  Practice.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  including 
Business  111,  112,  or  equivalent,  121,  122,  or  equivalent,  331. 

At  least  nine  semester  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above 
must  be  earned  at  Union  in  the  major  field.  Business  371,  372  cannot 
be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a  major. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MINOR. 

Accounting.  Eighteen   semester   hours   in   Accounting. 

General  Business.        Eighteen     semester    hours.     Six    hours    of 
Economics  may  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  General  Bus- 
iness. 
Secretarial  Practice.  Eighteen     semester     hours     in     Secretarial 

Practice  coui-ses. 
At  least  six  hours  of  course  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earn- 
ed at  Union  in  the  minor  field.  Business  371,  372  cannot  be  used  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  a  minor. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  AREA.  An  Area  in  Business  with  emphasis  on 
Accounting  requires  forty-eight  semester  hours  distributed  as 
listed  below: 

Sem. 
Hrs. 

Accounting   20 

Business    Law   6 

Economics     G 

Bunsiness  electives 16 
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In  addition,  for  graduation,  the  student  must  complete  one  minor 
of  eighteen  semester  hours  in  an  unrelated  field  and  meet  all  general 
college  requirements  except  foreign  language. 

An  Area  in  Business  for  teachers  requires  fifty-two  semester 
hours  distributed  as  listed  below: 


Sem. 

Accounting  Hrs. 

8  semester  hours  required ' 

Accounting 16 

Cost  Accounting 3 

Auditing   3 

Income  Tax  Accounting 2 

Total  hours  offered     24 
Secretarial  Practice 

14  semester  fwurs  required  " 

Typewriting 9 

Shorthand 9 

Advanced  Dictation 3 

Filing 2 

Office  Machines 2 

Secretarial  Practice 3 

Total  hours  offered     28 


Sera. 

General  Business  Hr«- 

26  sem.ester  hours  required 

Introduction  to  Business 3 

Business  Mathematics 3 

Business   English   6 

Salesmanship   3 

Economics 6 

Office  Management 3 

Insurance    3 

Business  Law 6 

Special  Prob.  in  Business'  1  or  2 

Total  hours  offered     35 
Business  Education 

4  semester  hours  required 
Methods  of  Teaching 

Business  Subjects 4 

Total  hours  offered      4 


In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for  a  Pro- 
visional High  School  certificate  as  outlined  on  page  56. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BUSINESS  DIPLOMA.  A  Business  Diploma  requir- 
es sixty-four  semester  hours,  including  forty  semester  hours  in 
Business  subjects. 


Emphasis  on  Secretarial  Science 

Sem. 

Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

Typewriting 6 

Shorthand 6 

Intro,  to   Business 3 

Business  Mathematics 3 

English  111,  112 6 

Religion 3 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives   3 


Emphasis  on  Accounting 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Freshman  Year 

Typewriting 6 

Intro,   to   Business   3 

Accounting   8 

Business  Mathematics 3 

English  111,  112 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives   4 


'  Any  extra  hours  in  Accountinff  or  Secretarial  Practice  may  be  counted  as  General 

Business 
•May  be  counted  in  any  one  of  the  four  divisions  depending  uix>ii  the  nature  of  th« 

problem. 
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Sem.  Sem. 

Sophomore  Year            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year            Hrs. 

Typewriting   3  Business  Law 6 

Shorthand     3  Accounting   8 

Filing 2  Office  Machines 2 

Business   English   6  Business   Electives 4 

Office  Machines 2  Religion 3 

Secretarial  Practice 3  Physical  Education 2 

Business    electives    3  Electives   7 

Physical  Education 2  — 

Electives   8  Total     64 

Total     64 

If  any  student  desires  advanced  standing  in  Typewriting,  Short- 
hand, or  Accounting,  he  may  take  a  special  examination  to  determine 
what  class  he  should  enter.  The  number  of  semester  hours  in  any 
subject  required  for  a  diploma  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
advanced  standing  of  the  student.  However,  no  student  will  be  granted 
a  diploma  for  fewer  than  sixty-four  semester  hours  of  college  work. 
An  average  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  is  required  and  this  same 
average  must  be  attained  on  all  business  subjects.  The  general  college 
requirements  for  Physical  Education  and  English  111,  112  must  be 
met.  One  course  in  Religion  or  Philosophy  is  required. 

BUSINESS  111.  ELEMENTARY  TYPEWRITING.  This  beginning  course  in 
Typewriting  covers  techniques,  proper  letter  arrangement,  ad- 
dressing envelopes,  various  business  forms,  tabulating,  manu- 
script writing,  and  copying  from  rough  drafts.  A  student  with 
one  or  more  high  school  units  in  typewriting  cannot  take  this 
course  for  credit.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  112.    INTERMEDIATE  TYPEWRITING.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Elementary  Typewriting  111. 
Prerequisite:  Business  111  or  equivalent. 
Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

BUSINESS  121.  ELEMENTARY  SHORTHAND.  This  is  the  beginning  course 
in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Simplified.  It  covers  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  and  introduces  transcription. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  122.    INTERMEDIATE  SHORTHAND.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Elementary   Shorthand  121. 
Prerequisite:  Business  121  or  equivalent. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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BUSINESS  131.  PERSONAL  TYPEWRITING.  This  is  a  beginning  course 
for  students  who  want  to  learn  to  type  for  personal  use.  After 
mastering  the  keyboard,  the  student  will  learn  to  type  personal 
notes  and  short  business  letters,  to  address  envelopes,  to  make 
carbon  copies,  to  erase  neatly,  to  make  outlines,  and  to  type 
themes.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  Business  111,  and 
may  be  followed  by  Business  112.  No  student  will  be  given  credit 
for  both  Business  111  and  131.  A  student  with  one  or  more 
high  school  units  in  typewriting  cannot  take  this  course  for 
credit. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second   semester. 

BUSINESS  151.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS.  This  course  is  introduc- 
tory in  character  to  all  other  courses  in  Business.  The  different 
forms  of  the  business  unit,  single  proprietorship,  partnership, 
and  corporation,  are  discussed  in  their  relationship  to  the  eco- 
nomic system. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  171.  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS.  This  course  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  mathematics  includes  short  cuts  and  simple  methods  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  percentage,  interest,  discount,  payroll,  and  profit  and 
loss. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  191.  192.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  This  course  presents 
the  theory  and  principles  of  accounting.  The  subjects  treated 
include:  recording  in  books  of  original  entry,  posting,  financial 
statements,  adjusting  and  closing  entries,  controlling  accounts, 
vouchers,  and  types  of  business  organizations. 

Four  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS  211.    ADVANCED  TYPEWRITING.  This  is  an  advanced  course 
in  typewriting.  Speed,  accuracy,  and  production  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Business   111,   112  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

BUSINESS   221.    ADVANCED   SHORTHAND.   This  is  an  advanced  course 
in  Shorthand.  It  stresses  speed  both  in  taking  dictation  and  in 
transcribing  notes. 
Prerequisites:  Business  121,  122  and  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester, 

BUSINESS    222.    ADVANCED    DICTATION.    This    course   offers    advanced 
training  for  students  planning  to  be  secretaries. 
Prerequisite:  Business  221. 
Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester.  Offered  on  demand. 
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BUSINESS    241.     FILING.    This    course    covers    alphabetic,    triple    check 
automatic,   numeric,   geographic,   subject,   soundex,   and   decimal 
filing. 
Prerequisite:  Business  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Two  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  261.  OFFICE  MACHINES.  This  introductory  course  covers 
various  types  of  machines  and  their  uses.  The  student  will  re- 
ceive instructions  and  do  individual  work  on  the  adding  machine, 
calculator,  comptometer,  bookkeeping  machine,  dictaphone,  elec- 
tric typewriter  and  mimeograph  machine. 
Practice  periods  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  301.  302.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  This  course  is  a  study  of  busi- 
ness terms,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  construction  used 
in  business  correspondence.  It  gives  the  student  practice  in  writ- 
ing various  types  of  letters  and  reports  used  in  business  offices. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS  311.  SALESMANSHIP.  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the 
distributive  field.  The  principles  presented  are  general  in  nature 
and  deal  with  the  salesman's  training  and  responsibility  in  help- 
ing prospects  buy. 

Three   semester  hours.    Second   semester. 

BUSINESS  331.  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE.  This  course  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  work  of  a  secretary.  An  attempt  is  made  to  coordi- 
nate all  skills  attained  and  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  practical 
office  problems.  This  work  will  include  the  development  of  office 
proficiency,  a  study  of  personality  traits,  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  obtaining  and  keeping  a  job. 
Prerequisites:  Business  121,  122  and  111,  112,  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  351.  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT.  A  course  in  ofl^ice  management 
and  practices  which  will  be  taught  from  a  management  point  of 
view  rather  than  a  clerical  worker  point  of  view.  The  subject 
includes  office  practices,  office  building  and  equipment,  and  office 
personnel  and  supervision. 

Three  semester  hours.    First  semester. 

BUSINESS  361.  INSURANCE.  This  course  will  explore  the  structure  of 
the  insurance  business  taking  the  businessman's  viewpoint  on 
the  use  of  life  insurance,  fire  insurance,  and  liability  insurance. 

Three  semester  hours.     Second  semester.     Offered  on  demand. 
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BUSINESS  371.  372.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS.  This 
is  a  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  business  subjects  in  high 
school.  Four  hours  of  methods  are  required  for  an  area  in  Busi- 
ness for  teachers. 

Two  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS    391.     INTERMEDIATE   ACCOUNTING.   This   course   covers   ac- 
counting   statements;    recording,    classifying,    and    summarizing 
business  transactions;  the  development  of  special  reports,  ratios, 
and  measurements  in  statement  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Business  191,  192,  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  392.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.  This  course  covers  account- 
ing for  partnerships  and  joint  ventures;  income  measurement  in 
installment  sales  and  consignments;  accounting  for  home  office 
and  branch  units;  consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets, 
and  surplus  statements. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391  or  equivalent. 

Four  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  411,  412.  BUSINESS  LAW.  This  course  acquaints  the  student 
with  the  most  common  laws  governing  general  business  pro- 
cedures. It  covers  such  topics  as  contracts,  agency,  employment, 
bailment,  transportation,  real  and  personal  property,  leases,  and 
bankruptcy. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

BUSINESS  421.  COST  ACCOUNTING.  This  is  a   course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cost  accounting.  It  embraces  the  methods  of  account- 
ing for  materials  and  labor  consumed  in  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, and  the  assembling  of  cost  data. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

BUSINESS  491.  AUDITING.  This  course  involves  the  verification,  analy- 
sis, and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  A  complete  audit 
practice  set  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

BUSINESS  492.  INCOME  TAX  ACCOUNTING.  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  current  Federal  Income  Tax  Law,  and  practice  in  prepar- 
ing  returns   for   individuals,   partnerships,   and   corpoi-ations. 
Prerequisite:  Business  391. 
Two  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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BUSINESS  495,  496.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS   IN   BUSINESS.  This  course  is  de- 
signed   for    the    advanced    student    who    has    demonstrated    his 
ability  to  do  independent  work  in  Business. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  problem  selected. 


2.    ECONOMICS 

Economics   course   may   be   classified   as    BUSINESS   with   the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  Business  Department. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  ECONOMICS:  Eighteen  semester 
hours. 

ECONOMICS  231.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  See 
Geography  231. 

ECONOMICS  241.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  See  History 
241. 

ECONOMICS  322.     ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  See  Geography  322. 

ECONOMICS  341.  342.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  This  course  con- 
siders the  basic  principles  of  economics  including:  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods,  money  and  exchange, 
labor  and  management,  governmental  controls,  and  factors  in- 
fluencing supply  and  demand. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

ECONOMICS  351.  CURRENT  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.  (Also  Soci- 
ology 351).  A  study  of  major  socio-economics  problems  affecting 
individuals  and  groups  in  modern  society.  Detailed  consideration 
is  devoted  to  problems  of  an  individual  nature  and  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  crime,  race,  population,  education,  health,  sick- 
ness, and  family  disorganization. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

ECONOMICS  382.  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS.  (Also  Home  Economics  382) 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sound  and 
efficient  consumer  practices,  the  making  of  budgets,  the  type  and 
quality  of  goods  and  services  offered  by  the  market,  and  the 
securing  of  fair  value  for  the  money  which  the  consumer  spends. 
Open  to  Sophomores. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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ECONOMICS  392.  MONEY  AND  BANKING.  A  study  of  our  national 
banking  system,  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  import- 
ance of  credit,  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices,  bank 
deposits,  and  loans. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


3.     GEOGRAPHY 

GEOGRAPHY  121.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  A  beginning  course  in 
geography  with  emphasis  on  human  ecology.  A  survey  is  made 
of  the  basic  geographic  relationships,  elements  of  the  earth  sci- 
ences, and  the  climate  regions  of  the  world. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester, 

GEOGRAPHY  231.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  (Also 
Economics  231).  This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  physiography 
and  resources  of  the  continent  and  their  influence  on  the  life, 
history,  and  economic  problems  of  the  people.  One  unit  has 
special  emphasis  on  Kentucky. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

GEOGRAPHY  241.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  KENTUCKY.  A  study  of  how  the 
people  of  Kentucky  adjust  themselves  to  the  location,  surface, 
and  climate  of  their  state.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  re- 
sources of  soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  flowers,  minerals  and 
human  resources.  The  importance  of  recreational  areas  and  their 
possibilities  will  be  stressed. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  demand. 

GEOGRAPHY  322.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (Also  Economics  322).  De- 
tailed consideration  is  given  to  culture  and  political  problems 
and  to  such  economic  problems  as  the  distribution  of  natural  re- 
sources, products,  industries,  and  commerce  which  arise  out  of 
man's  attempts  to  adjust  to  the  physical  world.  A  regional  study 
is  made  of  the  natural  and  human-use  regions  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world.  Open  to  Freshmen. 

Three  semester  hours.   Second  semester. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PRE-LAW 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  into  law  school  usually  in- 
cludes three-fourths  of  the  work  acceptable  for  a  bachelor's  degi*ee 
from  the  applicant's  college  with  the  same  quality  of  work  as  re- 
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quired  for  graduation.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  non-theory  courses 
are  acceptable.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  recom- 
mends a  program  of  broad  liberal  education  including  work  in  the 
following  fields:  English,  history  and  political  science,  mathematics, 
economics,  accounting,  foreign  language,  and  philosophy.  After  the 
completion  of  three  years  work  at  Union  College,  students  can 
earn  a  combined  degree.  (See  page  51.)  The  following  curriculum 
is  recommended  for  the  liberal  arts  degree: 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

English  111,  112 6 

General    Science    8 

American    History   6 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Physical   Education 2 

Introduction  to  Business 3 

Religion     3 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Modern  European  History 6 

Business   Law   6 

Counseling  and  Guidance 3 

Foreign  Language 6 

Advanced    Grammar   3 

Comparative  Government 3 

Electives    3 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  Hra. 

General    Psychology    3 

Literature  6 

Foreign  Language G 

American  Government 3 

Marriage  and  the  Family 3 

Personal   Typewriting 3 

Public   Speaking 3 

Religion     3 

Physical   Education   2 

Hra. 
Senior  Year  Hxs. 

Current  Socio-Econ.  Prob. 3 

Soc.  and  Pol.  Phil. 3 

Accounting   8 

American  Diplomacy 3 

Modern    Britain    3 

Criminology    3 

Economics 3 

Electives   6 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  HISTORY.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  of  which  six  hours  must  be  in  European  history  (History  231, 
331,  332,  351,  411,  451,  and  452)  and  six  hours  in  American  history 
(History  111,  112,  241,  and  371). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Thirty     semester     hours     of     which     nine     must     be     in     Political 
Science,  six  in  American  and  six  in  European  History. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  HISTORY.  Eighteen  semester 
hours.  Course  requirements  in  European  and  American  history  are 
the  same  as  those  required  for  a  major. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  which  six  must  be  in  either  History  or 
Political  Science.  Three  semester  hours  in  European  History  must 
be  included. 
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4.     HISTORY 


HISTORY  111,  112.  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
deals  with  the  colonial  settlement,  the  development  of  our  system 
of  government,  the  problems  of  the  young  government,  section- 
alism, the  background  of  the  war  between  the  states  together  with 
the  war.  The  second  half  of  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  Re- 
construction, growth  of  imperialism,  the  two  world  wars  includ- 
ing their  aftermath,  and  the  new  place  of  the  nation  in  world 
affairs. 

Three  semester  hours  each. 

HISTORY  221.  STUDIES  IN  KENTUCKY  HISTORY.  A  survey  is  made  of 
Kentucky's  political  growth  together  with  social  and  economic 
problems  of  special  interest.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  com- 
monwealth's part  in  the  westward  movement  and  national 
growth. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HISTORY  231.  MODERN  BRITAIN  TO  1900.  Beginning  with  a  review  of 
the  ancient  and  medieval  foundations,  this  course  traces  the  rise 
of  the  island  kingdom  to  the  formation  of  a  united  English  na- 
tion molded  by  strong  Tudor  monarchs  and  aroused  under  Cath- 
olic minded  Stuarts.  The  latter  portion  deals  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  empire  and  its  emergence  as  a  world  power, 
special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  coming  of  the  machine  age 
with   its   resulting  economic,  social,   and   political   problems. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

HISTORY  241.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  (Also  Economics  241  and 
Political  Science  241 ).  This  is  a  study  of  economic  factors  influencing 
American  life  since  colonial  times.  The  major  topics  considered 
are:  physiographic  features,  agriculture,  the  tariff,  finance, 
transportation  and  commerce,  labor,  trade,  industrialization, 
imperialism,  and  the  position  of  government  in  our  economy. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

HISTORY  331,  332.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  This  course  has  to 
do  with  the  development  of  Europe  from  1500  to  the  present 
time.  Of  special  importance  in  this  course  are  the  intellectual, 
religious,  economic,  political  and  social  changes  which  came  with 
the  Protestant  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  French 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Industrial  Revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  very  import- 
ant changes  in  various  fields  which  came  with  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Three  semester  hours  each.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1961-62. 
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HISTORY  351.  EUROPE  SINCE  1919,  A  course  in  specialized  problemB 
of  the  middle  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  dealing  with  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I,  the  rise  of  the  Soviet,  Fascist,  and 
Nazi  regimes,  the  background  of  World  War  II,  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis,  and  the  emergence  of  the  post-war  world  dominated  by 
the  antagonistic  Western  and  Soviet  blocs.  Proper  evaluation  is 
given  to  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
and  NATO  as  international  agencies  for  peace. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

HISTORY  371.  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION.  Somewhat  detailed 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  causes  and  events  leading  to  the 
Civil  War,  an  analysis  of  the  war  itself,  and  a  study  of  its  after- 
math to  1876.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  factors  continuing 
to  influence  American  life. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

HISTORY  411.  MEDIEVAL  CIVILIZATION.  A  study  of  Western  Europe 
from  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  mon- 
asticism.  medieval  reform  movements,  feudalism,  the  crusades, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  revival  of  trade,  the  rise  of  towns, 
and  the  germs  of  nationalism.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  cultural  heritage  acquired  by  the  modern  world. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

HISTORY  421.  COLONIAL  CULTURE.  This  is  an  intensive  study  of  the 
everyday  life  and  culture  of  the  different  strata  of  colonial  society. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  customs,  the 
development  of  plantation  life,  religion,  educational  progress,  and 
life  in  general  during  the  colonial  period.  The  chief  aim  will  be 
to  develop  new  values  in  historical  appreciation  through  a  com- 
parison of  colonial  life  with  present  day  standards. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

HISTORY  431.    HISTORY  OF   RUSSIA.    Beginning  with  the  rise  of  the 

Muscovite  state  this  course  traces  briefly  the  development  of 
imperialist  Russia  to  recognition  as  a  world  power.  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  includes  in  detail  the  background  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  launching  of  the  Soviet  regime.  World 
War  II,  the  period  of  the  Cold  War,  and  finally  the  emergence 
of  Russia  as  a  scientific-materialistic  leader  of  today's  world. 

Three  semester  hours.     Alternate  years.     Offered  in  1960-61. 
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HISTORY  451,  452.  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION.  Primarily  a  study  of  the 
cultural  life  of  ancient  people  and  their  contribution  to  world 
civilization.  The  first  half  deals  with  ancient  Greece  and  the 
second  half  with  Rome  under  the  republic  and  the  empire  to  565 
A.D. 

Three  semester  hours  each.     Alternate  years.     Offered  in  1960-61. 

HISTORY  461,  462.     AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY.  (See  Political  Science  461,  462). 

HISTORY  495,496.  SPECIALIZED  READING  IN  HISTORY.  Designed  for 
seniors  majoring  or  minoring  in  history,  this  course  permits  in- 
tensive reading  in  the  field  of  the  individual's  special  interest. 
Oral  and  written  reports,  and  examinations  will  check  the  quality 
of  reading  done. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor. 

One  to  four  semester  hours. 


5.     POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   A   MINOR    IN    POLITICAL  SCIENCE.    Eighteen 
semester  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  111.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 
A  study  is  made  in  some  detail  of  the  power  and  functions  of 
Congress,  the  President,  and  our  national  courts. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  Second  semesters. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE   212.    AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT   AND    CITIZENSHIP. 

Study  of  our  state,  city,  and  county  governments  with  notices 
of  recent  changes  made  or  contemplated. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Oifered  in 
1961-62. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  241.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  (See  History 
241). 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  251.  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  Study  is  made  of  the 
rise,  methods  and  activities  of  the  major  and  minor  political 
parties  of  the  nation.  The  function  and  significance  of  parties 
in  our  national  government  are  given  special  treatment. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  341.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  relationships  between  nations  today  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  more  important  international  organizations  pre- 
sently at  work  in  the  world.  Attention  will  be  given  to  current 
world  affairs. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


POLITICAL    SCIENCE    451.    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY.    (See 
Philosophy  451). 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  461.  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY.  (Also  History  461). 
The  beginning  and  development  of  our  basic  foreign  policies  are 
traced  to  1898.  Among  leading  topics  studied  are  our  Colonial 
background,  neutrality  and  isolation,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Civil  conflict,  and  territorial  expansion. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  462.  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY.  (Also  History  462) 
This  is  a  study  of  America's  emergence  and  place  as  a  world 
power.  Special  study  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  two  World 
Wars,  the  Korean  conflict,  international  cooperation,  Pan- 
Americanism,  and  the  Atomic-space  age. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  481.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  This  course  con- 
sists principally  of  a  study  of  the  chief  European  governments  at 
work  beginning  with  the  rise  of  communistic  Russia  and  follow- 
ing with  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  systems.  The  philosophies  and 
techniques  of  totalitarian  states  are  weighed  alongside  the  dem- 
ocratic forms. 

Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  495,496.  READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  A  course 
designed  to  allow  specialized  and  independent  reading  in  the  field 
of  the  student's  interest.   Open  only  to  Seniors. 

One  to  four  semester  hours  each. 
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6.    SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIOLOGY-ECONOMICS  MAJOR 
(Secondary  Education) 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year            Til's- 
English   111,   112   6 

General  Science 8 

Religion     3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

General  Psychology 3 

American  History  and 

Government    6 

Physical   Education 2 


Sem. 
Sophomore  Year  Hrs, 

Literature 6 

Religion     3 

Marriage  and  Family 3 

Mathematics  or  Science 4 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Health  Education 3 

Physical    Education   2 

Education    241    3 

Electives   6 


Sem, 
Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Current  Soc.-Ec.  Problems 3 

Principles  of  Economics 6 

Counseling  and  Guidance  or 

Social  Psychology 3 

Fine    Arts    3 

Psychology  351   4 

Electives    (for  other 

majors   or  minors)    10 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  Hrs- 

Introduction  to  Social  Work 3 

Criminology   3 

Personality   and 

Social  Adjustment 8 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary   School 4 

Supervised  Student  Teach. 10 

Electives   (for  other  major 

or  minors)    9 


AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


(Secondary  Education) 


Sem. 
Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

English   111,   112 6 

General  Science 8 

Princ.  of  Sociology 3 

American    History    6 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Religion     3 

Physical  Education 2 


Sophomore  Year  H"- 

Introduction   to   Literature 6 

Religion     3 

General  Psychology .3 

Marriage  and  the  Family 3 

American  Government 3 

Introduction  to  Education 3 

Economic  Geogi-aphy 3 

Physical   Education   2 

Electives   3 

Science  or  Mathematics 4 
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Sem.  Sem. 

Junior  Year               Hrs.  Senior  Year               Hrs. 

Philosophy    3  History   elective   3 

Princ.  of  Economics 6  Pol.    Science   elective 3 

European    History   6  Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Health  Education 3  Secondary   School 4 

Human  Growth  and  Student  Teaching 10 

Development     4  Elective  in  Social  Studies 3 

Elective  in  Social  Studies 3  Electives   9 

Electives    8 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  Twenty-four  se- 
mester hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Approved  interde- 
partmental courses  may  be  included. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MAJOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 
Thirty  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology  and 
nine  semester  hours  in  Economics.  Six  semester  hours  of  approved 
interdepartmental    courses    may    be    included. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  Eighteen  semester 
hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 
Twenty-four  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Six  se- 
mester hours  of  Economics  are  required. 


SOCIOLOGY  131.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  A  scientific  study  of 
the  factors  involved  in  human  relationships,  man's  cultural 
heritage,  personality  development,  forms  of  collective  behavior, 
community  and  social  organization,  social  interaction,  social 
change,  and  the  development  of  major  institutions.  Eequired  of 
all  majoi-s  and  minors  in  Sociology. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 


SOCIOLOGY  271.  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.  (Also  Home  EconomFci 
271).  A  study  of  the  association  of  individuals  living  together  in 
families  and  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  arising 
from  such  associations.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  the 
historical  background  of  marriage  as  an  institution,  the  so- 
ciological implications  of  marriage,  preparation  for  marriage, 
adjustment  after  marriage,  the  problems  of  family  life,  family 
disorganization,  and  preparation  for  old  age. 
Prerequisite:    Sociology   131   or   Sophomore   standing. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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SOCIOLOGY  311.  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE.  (Also  Psychology  311). 
This  is  a  general  basic  course  for  people  whose  chosen  vocations 
are  such  that  they  will  expect  to  give  at  least  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  guidance  and  counseling  of  other  people.  This  might 
include  teachers,  ministers,  social  workers,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  role  of  guidance,  methods 
of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  techniques 
involved  in  helping  people  to  solve  their  life  problems.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance  tech- 
niques. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 


SOCIOLOGY  321.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  AND  LEADERSHIP.  (Also 
Physical  Education  321).  A  methods  course  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting playground  games,  social  games  and  the  development  of 
leadership  in  recreational  work.  It  is  designed  to  aid  students 
going  into  the  teaching  field.  Christian  service,  social  service,  or 
community  recreation  work.   Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  and  second  semesters. 

SOCIOLOGY  331.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Also  Psychology  331).  A  study 
of  the  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis 
of  the  course  is  on  the  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  It 
aims  to  help  the  individual  adjust  to  the  various  groups  with 
which  he  may  wish  to  affiliate  himself  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help  to 
mold  group  thought  and  action. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

SOCIOLOGY  351.  CURRENT  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.  (Also  Economics 
351.)  A  study  of  major  socio-economic  problems  affecting  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  modern  society.  Detailed  consideration  is 
devoted  to  problems  of  an  individual  nature  and  to  the  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  race,  population,  education,  health,  sickness, 
and  family  disorganization. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 


SOCIOLOGY  371.  SOCIAL  ETHICS.  (Also  Philosophy  371).  A  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical  background 
and  theories  of  morality,  factors  and  conditions  that  influence 
human  conduct,  the  nature  of  the  moral  life,  and  personal  and 
social  ethics. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 
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SOCIOLOGY  421.  RURAL  AND  URBAN  COMMUNITY.  A  study  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  rural  and  urban  society.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  methods  and  techniques  used  in  studying  commun- 
ity organization  for  effective  functioning  of  social  groups  and 
institutions,  and  making  effective  existing  organizations  within 
the  community. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  131. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1960-61. 

SOCIOLOGY  431.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT.  (Also  Psy- 
chology 43 1 ) .  Factors  deterinining  the  development  of  personality 
in  the  individual,  principles  of  mental  health  and  problems  in- 
volved in  the  dynamics  of  human  adjustment. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  441.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  This  course  undertakes 
to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  anthropological  principles 
and  methods,  and  some  perspective  regarding  the  cultures  of  the 
world,  with  considerable  detail  regarding  a  few.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  inter-cultural 
contacts,  particularly  in  under-developed  areas.  One  of  its  pur- 
poses is  to  provide  a  rudimentary  background  for  students  look- 
ing forward  to  taking  part  in  projects  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 
Prerequisite :  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

SOCIOLOGY  451.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Also  Philosophy 
451).  An  exposition  and  evaluation  of  the  social  and  political 
theories  in  Western  Civilization.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
Communism,  Socialism,  Theocracy,  Fascism,  and  Democracy  will 
be  studied  by  reading  selected  passages  from  their  respective 
leaders  (or  documents),  such  as:  Karl  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  USSR  and  of  Communist  China;  the  pro- 
gram of  the  English  Socialist  Party;  the  Bushido,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Ideal;  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Franco;  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Washington,  et  al. 

Three  semester  hours.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1961-62. 

SOCIOLOGY  461.  CRIMINOLOGY.  A  study  of  crime  and  delinquency 
with  special  reference  to  constitutional  and  environmental  fact- 
ors in  anti-social  behavior.  Examination  of  crime  prevention 
programs  and  evaluations  of  the  work  of  various  corrective  in- 
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stitutions  contribute  to  the  student's  understanding  of  the  most 
effective  remedial  measures  now  in  use.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Three  semester  hours.  First  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  471.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK.  A  study  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  Social  Work,  the  development  of  current 
attitudes  toward  social  welfare,  and  the  expanding  social  services, 
both  public  and  private,  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizen 
in  modern  industrial  society. 

Prerequisite :  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.    Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

SOCIOLOGY  481.  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES.  This  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  developing  opportunities  provided  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  growth 
of  the  child.  Visits  to  local  social  agencies  and  institutions 
serving  children  will  be  arranged  as  students'  programs  permit. 
Prerequisite :  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Three  semester  hours.    Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 


SOCIOLOGY  491.     SUPERVISED    FIELD    EXPERIENCES    IN    SOCIAL    WORK. 

A  course  designed  to  permit  practical  experiences  for  students 
preparing  for  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Under 
supervision  the  student  assumes  responsibility  for  limited  case 
work  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies. 
Prerequisite :  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  sociology. 
Three  semester  hours.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

SOCIOLOGY  495-496,  PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  A  course  designed  for 
the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  in- 
dependent work  in  sociology.  Each  student  must  select  a  specific 
problem  on  which  he  intends  to  work.  A  research  paper  will  be 
required  and  a  final  examination  will  be  given. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
Dean. 

Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 

SOCIOLOGY  501.  LEADERSHIP.  A  study  of  leadership  in  terms  of 
sociology  and  social  psychology.  Attention  is  given  to  an  analysis 
of  the  leader-follower  relationship ;  types  of  leadership,  as  related 
to  types  of  groups;  the  factors  of  social  background  correlated 
with  leadership;  the  significance  of  leadership  for  social  change. 

Three  semester  hours. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

GENERAL   ANNOUNCEMENT.     Union    College   has    a   nine    weeks' 

summer  session  June  6  to  August  5,  19G0.  Classes  meet  five  days  each 
week,  beginning  at  8:00  a.m..  The  program  of  studies  published  in 
the  summer  bulletin  is  such  that  a  student  may  take  the  regular 
college  courses  and  the  courses  that  are  required  for  certificates 
issued  by  the   Department  of   Education  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION.  The  requirements  for  admission 
are  the  same  for  the  Summer  Session  as  for  the  regular  year.  For 
a  complete  statement  concerning  them  the  proper  section  of  the  cata- 
log should  be  consulted.  It  is  important  that  new  students  have  tran- 
scripts of  work  done  in  high  school  and  college  sent  to  the  Dean  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  session. 


CREDITS.  The  work  oflFered  in  the  Summer  Session  is  equiva- 
lent in  method,  character,  and  credit  value  to  that  of  the  academic 
year.  Nine  semester  hours  of  college  work  constitute  an  average  load. 
This  is  the  maximum  credit  allowed  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 


RECREATION.  Near-by  mountains  and  many  historic  places  are 
easily  accessible  for  excursions  and  picnics.  An  organized  recreation- 
al program  on  the  campus  will  be  supervised  by  a  faculty  member. 
A  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts  are  available  to  students. 


ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1960 

ENGLISH    COMPOSITION    INSTITUTE    FOR  TEACHERS,   June   20-July   18. 
(Inquire  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Edwards,  Union  College,  for  details.) 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  FRENCH,  June  6-July  8.  Open  to  High  School 
teachers  and  students.  (Inquire  of  Dr.  Gordon  Marigold,  Union 
College,  for  details.) 

INSTITUTE  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIES,  June  13-July  22.  A  grant  from  the 
Coe  Foundation  makes  possible  the  Union  College  in  American 
Studies.  The  grant  will  provide  free  registration,  tuition,  board, 
and  room  to  twenty-five  selected  secondary  teachers  in  the  social 
studies  field  who  have  college  degrees.  Visiting  professors,  special 
lecturers,  and  historical  field  trips  are  a  part  of  the  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  present  refresher  courses  in  the 
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social  studies  field.  Graduate  credit  only.  The  Institute  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  History  to  whom  all  inquiries 
should  be  directed.  Applications  closed  April  1,  1960. 

SEMINARS  IN  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA:  June  13-17,  1960.  For  ministers, 
directors  of  religious  education  and  laymen.  June  17-30,  1960. 
For  high  school  and  college  age  young  people. 


SATURDAY  CLASSES 

Union  College  follows  the  practice  of  scheduling  a  limited  num- 
ber of  classes  on  Saturday  to  accommodate  in-service  teachers.  These 
courses  give  residence  credit.  No  in-service  teacher  is  permitted  to 
earn  more  than  six  hours  during  a  semester,  or  twelve  hours  during 
the  school  year,  while  teaching. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  for  Saturday 
classes  as  for  regular  classes.  For  a  complete  statement  concerning 
them  the  proper  section  of  the  Bulletin  should  be  consulted. 

Students  enrolling  for  Saturday  classes  will  pay  tuition  of  $13.00 
per  semester  hour  for  undergraduate  courses  and  $20.00  per  semester 
hour  for  graduate  courses. 

The  Saturday  classes  are  included  in  the  regular  class  schedules 
that  are  issued  each  semester. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky. 
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BACHELOR    OF    ARTS    DEGREES    GRANTED    IN    1959 


Alford,    Albert    C.    Artemus 

Alford,     Pauline    Barbourville 

Alsip,   Gladys   M.    Corbin 

Arnett,    Robert    E.    Alva 

Asher,    Norma   H.    Pineville 

Bingham,    Florence    M.    Dewitt 

Bowling,     Lattie    Jane    Hector 

Brasel,    Oranell    S.    Corbin 

Breeding,    Doris   Moss Columbia 

Brewer,    Belma    F.    Harlan 

Brock,   James   Clyde  Lida 

Brown,    Edgar   J.    P^'oxboro,    Mass. 

Buchanan,    Howard    Barbourville 

Bugg,    Virginia   Lee   Ashland 

Campbell,    Wm.    A.    Barbourville 

Carnes,    Laura   W.    Walker 

Carr,    Dorothy   L.    Williamsburg 

Carr,    Thelma    A.    Williamsburg 

Carter,    Clevis   Don   Pineville 

Carty,   Joan  Page Girdler 

Catron.    Oda   Ward   Corbin 

Chestnut,    Helen    M.    Carnes    Nest 

Clarkston,     Glenn    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Combs,    Marjorie   Oneida 

Combs,     Morton     Hazard 

Coomer,    Wallace  J. Columbia 

Corey,    Ollie   D.    Woollum 

Cornett,    Arlie    Z.    London 

Cox,    Virginia    A.    Twila 

Crane,    Marvin    A.    Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Cress,     Fernando    Delphia 

Day,    Edna   Sargent Loyall 

Doll,    Mary    S.    Barbourville 

Ellison,    Susie  H.   London 

Elmore,    Betty    G.    Elizabethtown 

Elmore,    Jimmy   A.    Hodgenville 

Engle,    Hattie    S.    Gatliff 

Engle,    Teddie    Hazard 

Faulkner,     Opal    B.    Williamsburg 

Feller,    Joseph    J. Williamstown,  N.  J. 

Felts,     Gilmore    Lily 

Fletcher,    Joan    E.    Howell.  Mich. 

Foutch,    John    D.    Benham 

Franklin,    Irvin    J.    Middlesboro 

Frederick,    Homer    Grace 

Frost,    Myra   Ann Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Gibson.     Clyde    Girdler 

Gibson,     Joann     Girdler 

Golden,    Marijuna   Harlan 

Goodin,    Joe  W.    Bimble 

Grant.    Charles   H.    Barbourville 

Hampton,    Shelby    Kay  Jay 

Hibbard,    Patsy   S.    Pigeonroost 

Hill.     Patricia    M.     Barbourville 

Hinkle,    Wilma   H.    Barbourville 

Holbrook,     Omeda    Bledsoe 

Home,    Thomas   B.    Erwin,  N.  C. 

Hughes.    Lois   W.    Flat  Lick 

Jackson.    Lottie    Loyall 

James.    Melvin   C.    Milford,  Del. 

Jameson,    Robert Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Jenkins,    W.    David Thompson,  Pa. 

Johnson,    James    Wm. Elizabethtown 

Jones,   Reid  S.   Somerset 

Jordan,    James    S.    Manchester 

Keith,     Alvin    Flat  Lick 

Kemp,    Rollin   W.    Columbia 

King,   Rebecca  K.   Barbourville 

Kersey,    Betty    L.    Alva 


Kersey,   Henry  C.   Alva 

Kinningham,     Janice    Dewitt 

Kirby,    Vella    Mae    London 

Kundrat,     Dorothy    Avondale  Est.,  Ga. 

Lanham,   Arthur  W.    Liberty 

Lanham,    Doris    Benham 

Lawson,     Dillard    Kettle  Island 

Lewis,    Jack    C.    Pineville 

Lewis,     Loretta    Manchester 

Lombari,    Wm.    E.    Dracut,  Mass. 

Lovitt,    Lillian    Barbourville 

McClure,    Ada    Lee    Pineville 

McCowan,     Harold     Mershons 

McGeorge,     Rufus    Pineville 

McWhorter.    Bonita    London 

Manning,    Alexander    Manchester 

Mason,    Sandra   Ann Stearns 

Middleton,    Lydia    Detroit,  Mich. 

Minton,    Mae    B.    Bush 

Moore,    Paul    S.    Radford, Va. 

Murrell,     Bruce    Oneida 

Owens,   Irene   W.    Artemus 

Patton,    Patsy    Ann    Benham 

Peace,    Jimmie    M.    Rockholds 

Perdue,    Mary    E.    Barbourville 

Perkins,    Phillip    Williamsburg 

Powell,    Walter    Barbourville 

Prindle,    Jack    B.    Williamsburg 

Raines,    Anna    S.    Corbin 

Rice,    Paul    R.    Rockholds 

Richardson,     Mary    Barbourville 

Roark,    Charles    E.    Mozelle 

Robinson,    Daisy   B.    E.  Bernstadt 

Saunders,    Charlene St.    Albans,   Vt. 

Saylor,    Walton    T.    Corbin 

Sears,    Leonard  W.    Somerset 

Shapland,     Arthur    Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Shepherd,     Frances    Cumberland 

Shoope,    Ola   Mae   Loyall 

Siler,   Ruth   E.   Rockholds 

Singleton,    Dorothy La  Follette,  Tenn. 

Skinner,    Ora   A.    Corbin 

Slusher,     Leonard    Jackson 

Smith,    Alice    S.    Peabody 

Smith,    Arthur    A.    Barbourville 

Stewart.    Billy  Jack Coeburn,   Va. 

Stewart.    Eva    S.    Pineville 

Stewart.    Louanna    Plato 

Stokes.    Teddy    N.    Wallins 

Stout,    Geneva    G.    Evarts 

Thompson,    James   H.    Ingram 

Thornbury.    Ronald    Augusta 

Todd,    Elizabeth    Eaton,    Me. 

Triplett,    Myrtle    London 

Troglen.     Wanda Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

Tye.    Julia   H.    Cardinal 

Uhler.    J.    Robert Hitchens 

Valentine.     Bertha    Flat  Lick 

Warren,    John    D.    Four  Mile 

Watkins,    Lucy    W.    Burning  Springs 

Watts,    Sallie    Peabody 

West,     Mary     C.     Artemus 

White.    James   H.    Manchester 

White.    Paul    Fount 

White,    Willard    L.    Williamsburg 

Williams,    Peggy    Detroit,  Mich. 

Wilson,   John   R.    N.  Andover,  Mass. 

Wojciechowski,    Shirley    Jenkins 


DIPLOMAS    IN    BUSINESS 


Galloway,    Brenda   Benham,  Ky.        Logsdon.    Patsy   E.    Benham.  Ky. 
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Abner,    Dorothy    G.    Manchester 

Adkins,    Roberta   F.    Williamsburg 

Anderson,  Austin  M.__Willimantic,  Conn. 

Baldwin,    Velma    C.    Williamsburg 

Ballard,    Flora    I.    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Bennett,    Eugene   Barbourville 

Bingham,    Mabel    Helen    Jarvis 

Bingham,    Stella   B.    Jarvis 

Bingham,    Thelma    B.    Flat  Lick 

Bowling,    Johnny    E.    Pikeville 

Branscum,    Elbeil    F.    Delta 

Bi-ewer,    Loretta   M.    Corbin 

Britch,    Carroll    P.    Brookfield,  Mass. 

Brooker,    Walter   R.    __Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Brown.    Nola    Williamsburg 

Bryant,    Roberta    Barbourville 

Buchanan,    Pearl    Pinesville 

Buckley,    Judith    C.    Ashland 

Buell,    Jesse   J.    Middlesboro 

Burchell,    Bea   H.    Manchester 

Burns,    Sylvia    Lou   Oneida 

Caley,    Carol    Ann Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Campbell,   Iva  Jean Barbourville 

Carnes,    Ethel    W.    Dewitt 

Carter,    Joanna    G.    Cawood 

Carter,   John    C.   Cawood 

Chen,    Por-sang    Formosa 

Combs,    Marvin    Corbin 

Cornett,    Edith    M.    Pineville 

Corum,    Jennings    Manchester 

Cowan,   Mary  Ruth Middlesboro 

Cox,    Anna    B.    Benham 

Cox,    Pauline    Williamsburg 

Crawford,   Mae   L. East  Bernstadt 

Cummings,    Robert    W. Maiden,  Mass. 

Davis,    Mary    S.    Totz 

Dew,    Naomi    Jane    Dayton 

Douglas,    Charles    M. Pleasant  View 

Dugger,    Ralph   Dean    Place 

Edwards,    Hubert    W.    Columbia 

Elliott,    Mary   T.   Jensen 

Engle,     Janet    G.     Corbin 

Estes,    Carl   W.    High  Splint 

Evans,    Clyde   M.    Rio  Grande,  O. 

Farmer,    Edith   C.   Fount 

Farmer,   James  W.    Corbin 

Faulkner,    Jessie    W.    Barbourville 

Flatt,    Jean    A.    Columbia 

Fletcher,   John   C.    Barbourville 

Gatton,    Christine  D.    Whitesburg 

Gatton,   Robert   L.    South  Bend,  Ind. 

Gilbert,    Loretta  H.    London 

Gillespie,    Carolyn   Sue Libei-tyville,  111. 

Grabeel,    Zelma  Lou Jonesville,  Va. 

Greene,    Donald    Ray Williamsburg 

Grigsby,    Fred    S.    Bulan 

Hackler,    Betty   W.    Wallins  Creek 

Halcomb,    Robert    C.    Barboui-ville 

Hall,    Geraldine   V.    Cumberland 

Helton,    Carl   J.    Ft.  Campbell 

Helton,    Daphne    Hammond 

Hendrix,     Jack    London 

Henley,    Frank,    Jr.    Manchester 

Hensley,    Betty  M.   Manchester 

Hicks,    Jewell    L.    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Hodnefield,  Robert  W. Lakefield,  Minn. 

Hollin,    Dorothy    M.    Cumberland 

Hopper,    Herman    Bryants  Store 

House,     Lela     B.     London 

Howard,    Grace   B.    Hai-lan 

Hulett,   Jasper  M.    Lewisburg,  O. 

Hulett,     Othella    S.     Williamsburg 

Hurley,   Patricia   A.    

Carney's  Point,   N.   J. 


Jacobs,    Annie   Laurie Cumberland 

Jasper,    Patrick   Lee Science  Hill 

Johnson,     Fred    M.    London 

Johnson,    Mabel    London 

Jones,    Bessie    G.    Artemus 

Jones,    Bonnie  Dale   Harlan 

Jones,   Jerwyn   D.    Corbin 

Jones,     Kookh     Barbouz-ville 

King,    Arthur    K.    Harlan 

Kinningham,    Joan    Himyar 

Kinningham,    Marjorie    O.    Walker 

Kitchener,    Albert  E. — Wilmington,  Mass. 

Leavitt,    Peter    D. Wilmington,  Mass. 

Lilley,    Reginald   G. Union  City,  Pa. 

Lim,    Lily    Zo    Tien    Hong    Kong 

Little,    John    W.    Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Logue,    William   A.    Junction  City 

McAndrew,    William  W.    

North  Andover,   Mass. 

McCane,    Terry    R.    Brooksville 

McClure,   John  D. South  Bend,  Ind. 

McDonald,     Alvin    K.     Barbourville 

McDonald,    Philipp    P.    Barbourville 

McGuire,  Bob  Frank Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Mcintosh,  Nancy  Jane Ashland 

McKeehan,    Hazel    H.    Kettle  Island 

McKenzie,    David   W.    Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Martin,    Dennis    O.    Dayton,  O. 

Martin,     Opal    Woodbine 

Massey,    Bertha  G.    Manchester 

Masters,     Acel    Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Matthews,   Roger  D. South  Bend,  Ind. 

Messer,    Dallas    Walker 

Messer,    Mary   Alice   Dev\ritt 

Mills,    John,    Jr.    Bright  Shade 

Mills,     Louise     Flat  Lick 

Mink,     Pauline    Miracle 

Mir,    Florentino    Oriente,  Cuba 

Miracle,    Reable    Miracle 

Mitchell,    Billy    L.    Williamsburg 

Mitchell,    Raleigh   C.    Somerset 

Monhollen,   James   F.   Gatliff 

Moody,    Irene   S.    Harlan 

Moren,    Lula  Jean   London 

Murray,    Irene    C.    Fogertown 

Noe,    Lois  H.   Wallins   Creek 

Orme,    Frances  D.   Stearna 

Overstreet,  Elmer  L.,  Jr. Roanoke,  Va. 

Owens,    Hubert   O.    Girdler 

Owens,    Lucille  G.   London 

Parks,    Harold    Gene    Hamilton,  O. 

Parr,  Robert  T. Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Parrott,   Neddra  J.    Pineville 

Parsley,    Eileen   W.    London 

Parsons,    Barbara   Ann    Evarts 

Pelly,  Virgie  M.  Windsor 

Perdew,    Nita  Faye Albany 

Perry,    Glenn   Earl   Tedders 

Peri-y,    Ramona   Sue Louisville 

Peters,   Susan  D.   Corbin 

Poff,    Martha   G.    Barbourville 

Pope,    Kathleen    G.    London 

Powell,    Callie   P.    Ft.  Thomas 

Pridemore,   Franklin  D. Jonesville,  Va. 

Privett,   Kay  Anna Stearns 

Reaves,    Lox-ene    C.    Harlan 

Reid,    Edith   H.    Manchester 

Rhodes,    Betty   J.    Barbourville 

Rhodes,     Cecil     Barbourville 

Rice,    Betty  Ann   Stanford 

Richards,    Joseph    G.    Columbia 

Robbins,    Nancy    Lou Lexington 

Roberts,    Birney  E. Delaware,  O. 

Sandlow,    Linda   E.    Barbourville 
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Sellards,    Betty   Jane   Barbourville 

Shackelford,    Edward    Hamilton,  O. 

Sharp,    James    E.    Newcomb,  Tenn. 

Shaw,    Marilyn    Gail    Barbourville 

Simons,   Austin   C. Bridgeton,   N.   J. 

Smallwood,    Roberta   P.    

Pennington     Gap,     Va. 

Smith,   Margaret   Ann   Fount 

Spade,    Blanche    B.    Middlesboro 

Spurlock,    Oscar  W.    Garrard 

Stewart.    Cora   Lee   Verda 

Stone,    Robert    E.    Barbourville 

Thompson,    Lois   G.    Calvin 

Thompson,    Myrtle    S.    Mills 

Tiller.    Clyde    Jr.    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Torres,    David    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treadway,    Jeanne   R.    Ocala,  Fla. 

Turner,    Don    M.    Corbin 


Turner,    Patsy    Anne    Corbin 

Unterreiner,    Robert  H.    Louisville 

VanHorne,    Robert  D.    Ashland 

Wagers,    Oscar   Bright  Shade 

Walker,    Alma   L.    Norwood,  O. 

Walker,    Martha    J.    Goose    Rock 

Walters,    May   F.    Cumberland 

Warring,    Rees    Pecksville,  Pa. 

Webb.   M.    Katherine   Neon 

Wesley.    Margaret    Somerset 

Wheeler,    Nell    B.    Jellico,  Tenn. 

White,    Gail    C.    Manchester 

White,    Noel    Danville 

Williamson,    Betty   M.    Scalf 

Wilson,     Ann    Somerset 

Wilson.     Audrey     C.     Kenvir 

Wolf,    Joan   Ruth Crestwood,  N.  Y. 

Woods,    Barbara   A.    Harlan 


JUNIORS    1959-60 


Abner,    Mickey   W.    Manchester 

Adams,    Thomas    F.    Somerset 

Ajlouny,    Bulus   A.    Barbourville 

Barnett,     Idela    Corbin 

Beaman,    Jane    B.    Westboro,  Mass. 

Beidel,    Sandra   S. Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Bingham,   Odell  M.   Pineville 

Blanch,    Barbara    Jane    Dayton 

Bonnette,   Terry   Lee Carding-ton,  O. 

Britton,    John    H.    Smith 

Brock,    Ora    Kettle  Island 

Brooks,     Juanita    Baxter 

Bruner,   John   Lee,   Jr.    London 

Buchanan,    Ellen   Ruth    Benham 

Calloway,    Viola    S.    Benham 

Campbell,    Joyce    Lee    Artemus 

Canady,    Ray    Blair    Barbourville 

Catolster,    JoAnn   A. Cherokee,  N.  C. 

Caudill,    Ruth    P.    Manchester 

Charles,     Marcus    Pineville 

Collier,    Ronald    N.    Whitesburg 

Correll,    Merle    D.    Carbondale,  Pa. 

Coulson,    M.    Genevieve    Joliet,  111. 

Cox,   Alma   I.   Williamsburg 

Cox,    Barbara  E.    Williamsburg 

Cox,    Cora   C.    Evarts 

Crockett,    Sandra   Sue Ewing,  Va. 

Crook,     Lela    Corbin 

Curtis,    Sally   D.    Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Darling,    George   W.    Maiden,  Mass 

Dobson,    Eddie    Sibert 

Duff,    Betty    Jane    Mt.  Sterling 

Dunham,   Rose  Marie Edmonton 

Dunk,    Ronald    E.    Bridgeport,  N.  J. 

Earley,    Edward    Lee    Ashland 

Edwards,    Gordon    M.    Mt.  Victory 

Engle,    Chelsie    M.    Barbourville 

Ensslin,    Charles    W.    Barbourville 

Ford,    Ernest   W.    Evarts 

Franklin,    Sarah    B.    Middlesboro 

Garrison.    Robert    C.    Manchester 

Gilliam,   Bessie  S.   Benham 

Goodin,    Vergil    Lee    Bimble 

Goodwin,    Mary    Virginia    Corbin 

Gravenstino,  Robert  J.  — Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Green,    Bobb    Lee    Orlando,  Fla. 

Gregory,    Edward   A.    Barbourville 

Groce,    Joe    E.    Albany 

Guth,   James   E. Covington,   Va. 

Hacker,    Edsel    Cottongim 

Halcomb,    Margaret    R.    Barbourville 

Haley,    Grace  J.    Pineville 

Hall,    Stanard  E.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,    Mary   Violet   Kay  Jay 

Hamm,   Melvin  D.   Brodhead 


Hammons,    George    R.    Harrison,  O. 

Hampton,    Elva   B.    Corbin 

Hatfield,    Wanda    N.    Bethel,  O. 

Hendricks,    Hugh    Barbourville 

Hensley,   Virginia   G.    Alva 

Hibbard,    Wanda    M.    Benge 

Hodges,    Loraine    K.    London 

Holland,    Julian    W.    Columbus,  Ind. 

Hopkins,    Lucy   A.    Lily 

Hopper,    Donald    M.    Barbourville 

Howard,    June   K.    Baxter 

Hughes,    Nina    Lee    Oneida 

Jackson,    Genell    Cannon 

Jenkins,    Nancy    E.    Harrodsburg 

Johnson,    D.    Jane    Seven  Mile,  O. 

Jones,    John    A.    Barnesville,  O. 

Jones,    Patricia    A.    Louisville 

Lawson,    Kathleen    S.    Holmes  Mill 

Leveridge,     Johnny    E.     Combs 

Lewis,    Clifford  L. Montrose,  Pa. 

Loos,    Lanie   Anne Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

McFadden,    Ladel    London 

McGurk,     Deane     Lexington 

McKee,     Mary    A.     Sinai 

McNeil,    S.    Leroy Barbourville 

Marcum,    Conley    C.    London 

Marcum,    Ted   J.    Louisville,  Tenn. 

Maxwell,    William   I.    Maiden,  Mass. 

Messer,    Gertrude  M.   Walker 

Messer,    Ray    Dewitt 

Mills,    Delia    R.    Scalf 

Miracle,    Audra    C.    Calloway 

Mitchell,    Allen    R.    Somerset 

Monroe,    Phyllis   Ann Stearns 

Moore,    Margaret    Dale Barbourville 

Morgan,    Robert    E.    Scranton,  Pa. 

Murphy,    Foster   P.    Columbus,  Ind. 

Murphy,    Robert    J.    Barbourville 

Mynear,    V.    Gertrude Barterville 

Napier,    Ronald   W.    London 

Nasr,    Anton    H.    Jordan 

Norman,    James   H.    — Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

Osteen,    Robert   D.    Paris.  Tenn. 

Owens.    Ida   Mae    Corbin 

Pak,    Byung   Koo   Korea 

Patton,    H.    Mildred    London 

Perdew,    Quentin    R.    Albany 

Peters,    William   A.    Lily 

Pfoff,   Robert  E. Barbourville 

Philpot,    Jean    W.    Jenson 

Porter,    David   D.    Hazard 

Power,    Michael    J.    Frazeysburg,  O. 

Poynter,     Janrose    Corbin 

Pringle,  Donna  J. Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pyles,   Mary  Claudette Duff,  Tenn. 
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Racicot,    Francis   E.,    Jr.    Girdler 

Keynolds,    Evelyn   M.    Garlin 

Eoberts,    Christine   M.    

New   Smyrna   Beach,    Fla. 

Roberts,  David  B.   Marion,  O. 

Robinson,    Anna   B.    Manchester 

Russell,    Verna   L.    Verda 

Salman,    Ronald    G.    Joliet,  111. 

Sams,    Estil    C.    Girdler 

Sears,   Anthony  W.    London 

Simpson,    Martha   Gay Somerset 

Sizemore,    John    H.    Keavy 

Slusher,   Margaret  D. Middlesboro 

Smith,    Alvin    Barbourville 

Smith,    Barbara    K.    Barbourville 

Smith,    Christine   Barbourville 

Smith,    Delores    Ann    Barbourville 

Smith,    George  H.    Barbourville 

Smith,     Herman     Garrard 

Smith,    Patricia    Sue    Barbourville 

Smith,    William   E.    Corbin 

Snodgrass,   Evan  G.  II Harrison,   O. 

Spurlock,    Sue   C.    Barbourville 

Stacy,    Adam   HI   Pineville 

Stair,    Ernest    R.    Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


Steele,   Ted  G.   Fairborn,  O. 

Stewart,   Jewell   M.   Verda 

Stivers,    Catherine   L.    Manchester 

Stivers,    James   T.    Manchester 

Stone,    John   H.    Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Streng,    Rudolph  J. Norwalk,  Conn. 

Swanner,   Norma  Jo Barbourville 

Tooms,    Maramartha   London 

Treadway,    Margaret    Oneida 

Truitt,    Roger   L. Delmar,  Dela. 

Tyler,    Morris   Reed   Rose  Hill.  Va. 

VanArsdale,   Dewitt   F.    Garrard 

Welch,    Mary    Nancy    Barbourville 

Williams,   Juanita  S. Barbourville 

Williams,    Rena  A.    Cumberland 

Williams,   Wilma   Gayle Artemus 

Williamson,  James  R.B.  __ Jonesville,  Va. 

Wills,    Donald    Allen Newton,  Mass. 

Wilson,    Benny   J.    Heidrick 

Wilson,    Glenda   Ann Somerset 

Wilson,    Pauline  D.   Loyall 

Witt,    J.    C.    Evarts 

Wood,  John  A. Nicholson,  Pa. 

Wright,  Jessie  Lee Alva 


SOPHOMORES    1959-60 


Adamson,     Kay    San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Allen,    Patsy    Lou    Owensboro 

Anderson,    Glenn   S.    Prestonsburg 

Anderson,    Robert   R. Coalgood 

Bailey,   Mike   F.    Concord,  Tenn. 

Ballou,    Marilyn    P.    Corbin 

Barnes,    William   E. Beech  Grove,  Ind. 

Bean,    Robert   E.    N.  Lewisburg,  O. 

Bingham,     Morehead    Flat  Lick 

Blackman,    Alice   C.    Akron,  O. 

Boggs,    Robert    D.    Cumberland 

Boone,    Luanne    London 

Brock,    Sarah    R.    Harlan 

Brooker,    Tamara    Lynn    Barbourville 

Brown,    Peter    Alan Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Burchwell,    Jesse   F.    Seco 

Burton,    Chester   G.    Cawood 

Burton,     Glenis    Barbourville 

Butler,    Herbert    H.    __Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Cannon,    Dorothy    Jean    Corbin 

Carey,   Jerry   W.    Barbourville 

Carlton,   Casper  V. Penns  Grove,  N.J. 

Carroll,    Max    M.    Marion,  O. 

Cawood,    Albert    M.    Harlan 

Chiari,    Angelo   J.    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Clark,    Robert   L.    Roekford,  O. 

Colclough,   Sherwood  R.    Danville 

Crider,    Franklin    D.    Harlan 

Curry,    Mary    Anne   Ashland 

Day,    Lynn   Alice   Partridge 

Dixon,    Charles    G.    Barbourville 

Dunaway,    Adrian    Sharpsburg 

Dunn,    Andy    Baughman 

Elliott,    Robert   C.   Jenson 

Evans,    John   W.,    Jr.    Marion,  Ind. 

Fanning,    Ruth    N.    Corbin 

Florence,    Joseph   D.    Louisville 

Godbey,     Joann     Yosemite 

Grant,    Joyce    Ann    Barbourville 

Grimes,    Betty    Ann    Frankfort 

Hall,    Billy  N.   Heidrick 

Hall,    Elayne  E.   Corbin 

Hall,    Sarah   Jane Ennine 

Hammond,    Donald   P. Cincinnati,  O. 

Hammons,    Patricia   L.    Flat  Lick 

Hammons,    Paul    K.    Barbourville 

Hampton,    Mary   Ellen    Artemus 

Harvey,   Arlene  E. Pennsville,  N.  J. 

Hayes,    Robert    Lee    Harrison,  O. 

Helms,    Jane   Ann Claymont,  Dela. 

Hill,    Ray    C.    Barbourville 

Hooker,    Edith    Alva 


Hooper,    Gary  Neil   Seco 

Hopkins,     Opal     B.     Coldiron 

Hoskins,   William  Rush Hyden 

Howard,    Betty   K.    Stoney  Fork 

Hubbard,   Norma  Jean Barbourville 

Ingalls,   John  F. Wilmington,  Mass. 

Jessee,   Gary  David Dayton,  O. 

Johnson,    Elizabeth    Ann    Somerset 

Johnson,   Walter  D. Freeland,  Pa. 

Jordan,     Roger    K.     Clarksburg,  Pa. 

Kinningham,    James    R. Barbourville 

Kreh,    Daniel    W.    Barrington,  N.  J. 

Langdon,    Bruce   A.    Florence,  Mass. 

Lewis,    Dave   W.    Montrose,  Pa. 

Linblad,  Robert  B.  .-Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Linkous,    Frances    K.    Evarts 

Loos,    Earl   Don   Okeana,  O. 

Lovelace,    Billy   B.    London 

Lundy,    Janice   Jeree Barbourville 

McKnight,    Ann    K.    Evarts 

Ma-ali-jah,    Farhang   M.    Pakistan 

Maggard,    Vernon   K.    Partridge 

Manuel,    James   R. Wilmington,  Mass. 

Martin,    Donnie    Heidrick 

Martin,    Gary    W.    Hamilton,  O. 

Martin,   Janice  D.   Dayton,  O. 

Martin,    Ronald    E.    Barbourville 

Martin,    Sharon   C.    Barbourville 

Masingil,     Homer    Barbourville 

Matthews,    Bonnie   M.    — South  Bend,  Ind. 

Messer,    Howard   Flem Springfield,  O. 

Middleton,   Mose  H.   Verda 

Miller,    Diana  Lee Corbin 

Mills.     Basil    Harlan 

Mills,    Charlsie   Evarts 

Minter,    Edward   L.    Buckhom 

Mitchell,    James    G.    Barbourville 

Mitchell,    Lena   M.    Barbourville 

Moore,    Margaret    Barbourville 

Mott,    Theodore   E. Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

Nasr,   Joseph   N.    Jordan 

Nealis,    Joha    A.    Versailles 

Nelson,    James    C.    Maumee,  O 

Orr,    John    T.    Freeland,  Pa. 

Owens,    Loyall    Ray Baileys  Switch 

Parker,    James   W. Framingham,  Mass. 

Payne,    Donald    Ray    Springfield,  O. 

Peace,    Mary    Dee    Barbourville 

Perdew,    Landon    D.    Alpha 

Perkins,    Tim    S.    Louisville 

Pickard,    Donald   Ray   Barbourville 

Pollitte,    George  V.    Harlan 
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Radney,    Lillie   Mae   Glendale.  O. 

Rankin,    Donald    I.    Paris 

Richards,    Blair    P.    Scranton,  Pa. 

Riley,    Danell    Corbin 

Ritchie,    Lawrence    Lee    Pineville 

Ri%'el,    John    L.    Woodlynne,  N.  J. 

Roberts,    Katheryn    E.    Prestonsburg 

Robertson,    Gene    H.    Harlan 

Sanderson,    Doris   Mae Maiden,  Mass. 

Satterly,    Arnold    D.    Louisville 

Sell,    Norbe.-t    G.    Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Shepherd,    John    E.    Springfield,  Va. 

Sheppai-d,    Rex    A.    Hridgeton,  N.  J. 

Shirley,    William    E.    —Heech  Grove,  Ind. 

Shoemaker,    Lavinia    Evarts 

Simpson,    Kenneth    R.    Harlan 

Slusher.   Richard   W.   Jr.    

Georgetown,     O. 

Smith,   Robei-t   M.   Lexington 

Smith,     Thelma    Himmond 

Spath,   John  P.   Danville 

Stone,    "William    J.    Pineville 


Swain,    Matilda   Straight  Creek 

Symes,   John   E. Cincinnati,  O. 

Taylor,     Joanne     Somerset 

Tisdall.    Barbara   __Haddun  Heights,  N.  J. 

Tower,     Harriet     Lane,     

Youngstown,    N.    Y. 

Vail,   John   T.    Dalton,  Pa. 

Wagener,    Kathryn   G. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Watson,    Roger   A. Levittown,  Pa. 

Watson,    Sylvia    L.    Barbourville 

West,    Glen    Ray   Artemus 

West,    Richard   A.    Hamilton,  O. 

White,   Ruth   C.   Barbourville 

Williford,    Feme    S.    Oneida 

Wilson,   Amelia  R. Wallins   Creek 

Wilson,    Robert    K.    Barbourville 

Wooton,     Alvis    London 

Worley,    Patrick    T.    Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Yang,    James    Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Yang,    John    Sao    Paulo,    Brazil 

Yetman,   James  O.    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FRESHMEN    1959-60 


Adams,  Robert  G.   Pineville 

Adcock,    Ronald   P. W.  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Akers,    Charles   E.    Dwale 

Aldridge,    Patricia    A.    Maysville 

Asher,    Ruth    Blackey 

Bailey,    James    A.    Barbourville 

Bain,    Jimmy    Barbourville 

Baker,   Pauline   A.    Jarvis 

Baldwin,    Gary    E.    Miamisburg,  O. 

Ballard,    Gerald    P.    Centerton,  N.  J. 

Baumgardner,    Nadine   R.    Wurtland 

Bays,   Jimmy   M.    Barbourville 

Begley,    Barbara   E.    Hyden 

Begley,    Sonney    Boy    Pine  Mountain 

Belzer,   Florence  E. Magnolia,  N.  J. 

Bennett,    Keith   A.    Springfield,  Va. 

Bentley,    Janice   Ann    Millstone 

Bevins,     Jackie    Lee    So.  Williamson 

Bishop,    Georgia   I.    Manchester 

Blair,    Patricia    Faye    Valley  Station 

Blanton,    Dennis    Carl    Harlan 

Bolton,    Virginia    Sue    Barbourville 

Boone,    Ronald   A.    Corbin 

Boteler,    Jenny   Lind Brookside 

Bradley,     Lila    Jean    Cherokee.  N.  C. 

IBranstutter,    Carrie    Barbourville 
Brehm,    Georgia    Lee Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Bvittain,    Carl   D.    Middlesboro 

Brock,    Drucilla    Kettle  Island 

Brock.    Robert    W.    Pineville 

Broughton,    Donald    Ray    Pineville 

Brown,    Robert    H.    Roebling.  N.  J. 

Browning,    Barbara   J.    Maysville 

Bryant,   Jerry   F.    Burnside 

Bryson,    Jane    Ann    Corbin 

Buchanan,    Ellis    G.    Barbourville 

Buell,   J.   D.   Oaks 

Burge.    Sharlee  Gene Harrison,  O. 

Burnette,     Evelyn    Barbourville 

Burns,    Carolyn    Sue    Oneida 

Burns,    Maria    Oneida 

Camden,    Edward   N.    IV   __Fincastle,  Va. 

Cameron,    Billy    Lee    Mt.  Vernon 

Carmical,     Faye    Evarts 

Carnes.    Maxola    Walker 

Carroll,    Charlotte  Ann Barbourville 

Carter,    Katherine   L.    Evarts 

Catron,    Barbara   F.    ___Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Clark,    Alvin    W.    Reading,  Mass. 

Cline,    Danny    Lee    Jamestown,  O. 

Cobb,    L.    C.    Dry  Ridge 

Cole,   Doris  Jean   Benham 


Collins,    William   C.    Blackey 

Colson,    David   G.,   Jr.    Middlesboro 

Combs,    George   M,    Barbourville 

Conley,     Barbara    London 

Cook,   Floyd  H. Norwalk,  Conn. 

Cooley,    Arnold    Dwale 

Coon,    Otho    W.    Fincastle,  Va. 

Creasy,    Hobert    F.    Barbourville 

Daniel,    Larry   O.    Evansville,  Ind. 

Davis,    Barbara   Jean Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Davis,   James   N.    Roxana 

DeLong,    Deanna    M.    Delavan,  Wise. 

Denham,     James     L. Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

Doll,    Susan    Lynne    Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

Douglas,    Gerry    L.    Pineville 

Early,    Randall    R.    Lynch 

Elliott,    Billie    Lee    Valley  Station 

English,    Izetta    H.    Evarts 

Ensslin,    Helen    D.    Barbourville 

Fairchild,    Gail    J.    Ashland 

Fields,    James    W.    Hazard 

Fields,    Paul    R.    Hindman 

Foley,    Ray    D.    Barbourville 

Fox,     Philipp    Barbourville 

Foxwell,    Louis  W.,   Jr Baltimore,   Md. 

Frahn,   Barbara   Ann Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

France,    Vivian    C.    Kay  Jay 

Galbraith,    Franklin    Concord,  Tenn. 

Gallagher,    Charles    B.    Barbourville 

Galloway,    Barbara   Anne Benham 

German,     Kathleen    Jane— Lafayette,  Ind. 

Gilmore,    Frances    Sue    Pikeville 

Golden,    Evelyn    M.    Middlesboro 

Grant.    Mary   Sue   Woodbine 

Halcomb,     Joan     Cody 

Hale,    Donna    Rae Phillipsburg,  Kans. 

Hall,    Charles   N.,    Jr. Stratford,  N.  J. 

Hall,    Nancy    Sue    Bypro 

Hamilton,    John    J.    Brooklawn,  N.  J. 

Hammons,    Elmer    D.    Heidrick 

Hammons,    Larry    C.    Barbourville 

Hampton,    James   H.    Artemus 

Hampton.    Norene    Hartley 

Hardwick,    Brenda    K.    Bronston 

Harper,    Sara    Lynn    Lenarue 

Harris,    Judith    Ellen Rose  Hill,  Va. 

Harris,    Sarah    Jane    Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Haulenbeek,    Robert    B.    

Pluckemin,     N.    J. 

Hawn,    Janet   Sue Barbourville 

Hedrick,    Moni-oe    A.    Jonesville,  Va. 

Hele,    Kenneth   Ray Mansfield,  Mass. 
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Helton,   Mary  Juanita Corbin 

Hembree,    Albert    Trosper 

Hembree,    Joyce   V.    Heidrick 

Hendrickson,    Rowena    L.    Four  Mile 

Henry,    Larry    W.    N.  Lewisburg,  O. 

Hensley,   Betty  Jean Dewitt 

Hibbard,    Loyd   Barbourville 

Hicks,    Janice    C.    Maple  Heights.  O. 

Hieronymus,    Paul    E.    Barbourville 

Hoff,    Linda    Lu    Findlay.  O. 

Hoffman,    Karen   L.    Somerset 

Holt,    Priscilla    S.    Maiden,  Mass. 

Hopper,    Charles    F.    Barbourville 

Howard,    Judith   Anne Prestonsburg 

Hulitt,    Douglas   R.    

Haddon  Heights,   N.   J. 

Ingram,     Barbara    Four  Mile 

Irish,    Philip    A.    Palmer,  Alaska 

Jackson,     Jakalyn    Cannon 

Jasper,    Stephen   T.    Science  Hill 

Jenkins,    Charles    W. Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Johnson,    Edward    A.    Louisville 

Jones,    Larry   Gene   Millstone 

Jones,   Merritt  I.   Corbin 

Jones,    Shirley    R.    Artemus 

Jordan,    Mary    T.    Ashland 

Keck,    Virtie    Frances    Grays 

Kelly,    Benny   P.    Hazard 

Kidwell,    Barbara   Ann Augusta 

Kiernan.  Joan  May Camden,  N.  Y. 

King.    Carolyn    Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

King,    Leona.-d    Strunk 

Kinningham,    Lonita   Rae Dewitt 

Knowles,    Nancy   S. Oakdale,  Mass. 

Lair,    Geneva  H.    Green  Road 

Lamb,    Max    Duane    

New   Philadelphia,   O. 

Lay,    Nancy    Milton    Barbourville 

Leach,    Clarence   E.,    Jr. Cincinnati,  O. 

Leonard,    Laura   Jean   Lynch 

Linton,   Marvin    C.    Sioux  City,  la. 

Littleton,    Ruth    I.    Grahn 

Lloyd,    Bruce   Dean    Woodbine 

Lloyd,   Norman   W.   ___Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Long,    Carla    Sue    Cresaptown,  Md. 

Long,    Jack    H.    Barbourville 

Loughrie,   Albert  W.,  Jr. Herndon,  Va. 

Lovell,    George    Lee    Barbourville 

Lovett,    Gary   J.    Toledo,  O. 

Lowden,    John   Dennis    __Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Lowe,    Clifford    S.    Williamstown 

Lucas,    Elizabeth    P.    Whitesburg 

McDermott,   Gretchen   L. Wooster,  O. 

Mabelitini,    Regina   M.    Liggett 

Marcus,     Lloyd     Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Marini,    Virginia    Quincy,  Mass. 

Markey   Jane   Carol Midland,  O. 

Marlowe,    Betty    S.    Danville 

Martin,    Elizabeth    B.    Trosper 

Mastin,    Christine    H.    Somerset 

May,    Martha    Sue   Prestonsburg 

Merigold,    Karen    Lou Green  Lake,  Wise. 

Middleton,    Edith    L.    Verda 

Miller,   Wendell  D.  Gray 

Miracle,   Paul   A.    Pineville 

Moffitt,    John   W. Barrington,  N.  J. 

Monro,    Alfred   G.    Ill   ..New  York,  N.  Y. 

Moore,    Carroll    C.    St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Moore,    Mary  Jo   Wheelwright 

Moser,    Mary    Lou    Elizabethtown 

Murphy,    Lawrence    W. Saugus,  Mass. 

Mynes,    Grace   J.    Barbourville 

Napier,    Canton    L.    Martin 

Napier,    Johnnie   Jean    Hyden 

Naylor.    Sara   Jane Gallatin,  Mo. 

Neff.   Mary   N.    Corbin 

Newman,    Alma    Edith    Heidrick 

Osborne,   Carol  Joy Hyden 

Owens,    Glen  Dale   Gray 


Owens,    Ruth   Edith   Barbourville 

Patterson,    Pete   John   Heidrick 

Patton,    Robert   M.    Hamilton,  O. 

Peace,    Oma    Barbourville 

Pennington,   Helen   Sue Baxter 

Pennington,    Mary   M.    Corbin 

Perdue,   William  E.   Alpha 

Peterson,    Robert    S. Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

Phillipij,  Jean  Louise Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Pike,    Lawrence  W.    Melrose,  Mass. 

Poe,    Nancy    Kay    Williamstown 

Poff,    Brenda   Joyce Barbourville 

Pond,    Judith   Anne   Sabina,  O. 

Poteat,    Kenneth   E.    —Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Potter,    Rachel   Sherrill    

Spartanburg,     S.     C. 

Pumpelly,   Nancye  Ann Hillsboro,  O. 

Quinn,    James   Paul Carbondale,  Pa. 

Rambo,   lona   Lynnette Donerail 

Redfern,    J.    Jerome   Lexington 

Reid,   George  C,  Jr.  __Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Rice,    Harry    S.    Ashland 

Rice,    Pa  il   D.    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ridner,    Betty   Lou Heidrick 

Riffe,    Grayse    Lou    Prestonsburg 

Riker,    Donald   J.    Denville.  N.  J. 

Riley,    Charlene   M.    New  Castle,  Ind. 

Roberts,    Judith    M.    Prestonsburg 

Robinson,    Paul    E.    Manchester 

Rohlfs,    Alan    R.    Elberon.  N.  J. 

Rose,    Linda   Lee Columbus,  O. 

Rose,    Rona'd    B.    Corbin 

Rowland,    Betty    Jean    Fount 

Salisbury,   Linda  Sue Louisa 

Salmons,   William   James Scranton,  Pa. 

Sanders,    James    E.    Buffalo 

Sapp,    Robert    W.    Camden,  N.  J. 

Sayre,    J.    Reid Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Scaggs,    Morgan    A.,    Jr.    Vanceburg 

Schwartz,    Wayne    E. Cardington,  O. 

Seale,    Linda    K.    Barbourville 

Sentz,    Peggy    L.    Sarasota,  Fla. 

Shepherd,   Jack   L.   Junction  City 

Shoemaker,    Michael   E.    Corbin 

Shupe,    Connie   Jean    Heidrick 

Slusher,   William   Wade Pineville 

Smith,    Elizabeth    Ann Cumberland 

Smith,    James    Ben    Barbourville 

Smith,    Sharon    G.    Girdler 

Soares,    Ronald    C.    Athol,  Mass. 

Sproul,   James   G.   Flat  Lick 

Stacy,    Laura    Agnes    Girdler 

Stewart,    Ruth    Barbourville 

Stewart,    Ted    Barbourville 

Stinson,   James  A. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Storm,   Randall   Q.   Keavy 

Surgener,    Inez    Kitts 

Taylor,    Alma   Jean   Artemus 

Taylor,  Miriam  Ann Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Tepper,    Barbara   Ann Salem,  N.  J. 

Thomas,    Cecil   R.,   Jr.    —Wichita,  Kans. 

Thomen,    Gerald   R.    Montrose,  Pa. 

Toby,   Vallie   Jean   Evarts 

Townsley,    Fern    Faye    Girdler 

Townsley,    Flora    Jean    Girdler 

Trout,    Phillip    Lee N.  Lewisburg,  O. 

Truba,    Lee  E. Ferndale,  Mich. 

Turner,    Roger   Lee Castlewood,  Va. 

Walker,    Myrtle    Ann    Louisa 

Walters,    Judy  Ann Hodgenville 

Webb,    Terry    Leigh    Prestonsburg 

Welker,    Lois    Ann    Valley  Station 

Werley,  Joan  E. Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Werr,    Fayez    Y.    Jordan 

Wharton,    John    R.    Barbourville 

White,    Charlotte   Ann   Seco 

White,    Lyle   Blue  Hole 

Whiteman,   David  G.   Norwalk,  O. 
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Whitfield.    Carol    Glee   

Carneys  Point,   N.   J. 

Wild,    Ted    E.    Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 

Wilder,   Vernon  O.,  Jr. Corbin 

Wilkins,   James  N. Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Wilkinson.  Henry  M.,  Ill Wheelwright 


Williams,    Michael   Ray Springfield,    O. 

Willinmson,     Herman     Dewitt 

Williamson,    Sherwood   D. Middlesboro 

Witt,   Celia  H.   Holmes  Mill 

Woods,    Kenneth   S. Knoxville,  Tenn. 

York,    Marcetta    Artemus 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS    1959-60 


Adams,    Louise    R.    Pineville 

Barrows,    Erma    Ruth    Barbourville 

Barton,    Bonnie   N.    Barbourville 

Bays,    Wilma    B.    Corbin 

Brooks,    Martha    M.    Pineville 

Brown,    Thelma    C.    Williamsburg 

Bryan,    Joyce    Ann   Benham 

Campbell,    Grace    D.    Middlesboro 

Carnes,    Imogene    Pineville 

Cordell,    Lois    J.    Barbourville 

Darling,    Shirley    Barbourville 

Disney,    Jeree    Barbourville 

Farris,    Bess    E.    Corbin 

Frost,   Julia   M.    Gray 

Gant,    Mildred    M.    Corbin 

Hamilton,   Hazel   V.    Sidman,  Pa. 

Helton.    Berchin    H.    Corbin 

Hendrickson.    John  F.,   Jr. Pineville 

Hollifield,     Ruby    Corbin 

Hooper,    Mrs.    Harry    G. Barbourville 

Howard,   Warren  E. Wallins  Creek 

Hughes.  Randall  T.   Oneida 


Lackey,    Irene    London 

Miracle,    Donna    E.    Pineville 

Parker,   Mrs.   J.   E.   Corbin 

Parsons,    Mallie    M.    Barbourville 

Shelton,    Donald    Junction  City 

Shepherd,    Frances    Sue Cumberland 

Storey,    Mildred   P.    ___Washington,  D.  C. 

Thakore,    Nitu    E.    Bombay,  India 

Thompson,     Grace    Middlesboro 

Viall,    Hazel    B.    Barbourville 

Wagers,    Russell    L.    Corbin 

Warren,    David    Barbourville 

Wharton,    Elizabeth    Barbourville 

White,    Mossie   R.    Barbourville 

Wieteki,    Donald    W.    Pineville 

Wilder,    Elizabeth    Pineville 

Williams,    Ada    G.    Corbin 

Williams,    Nola    Barbourville 

Williamson,    Hilda    L.    Middlesboro 

Wilson,     Jean    O.     Corbin 

Wilson,     Viola    Barbourville 

Young,    Betty   Ann   Pineville 


HARLAN    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT    CENTER    1959-60 


Bundy,    Prudie   W.    Benham 

Clements,    Elizabeth   J.    Harlan 

Freeman,    Joyce   Anne Cumberland 

Kelly,   Betty  B.   Harlan 


Rudd,    Mae  H.    Keith 

Smith,    Omega   F.    Evarts 

Tomlinson,    Earl    Evarts 


1959    SUMMER   SCHOOL 


Abner,    Dorothy    Manchester 

Abner,   Mickey   Manchester 

Adams,    Herman    Manchester 

Adams,    Thomas    Somerset 

Alford,     Albert    Artemus 

Alford,    Pauline   Barbourville 

Anderson,    Glenn    Prestonsburg 

Anderson,    Robert    Coalgood 

Arnett,     Ralph     Hulen 

Asher,    Norma    Pineville 

Bailey,    Maude    Middlesboro 

Bain,    Roberta    Detroit.  Mich. 

Baker,     Chastine     Pineville 

Ballard,    Flora    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Barrows,     Erma    Norwood,  Mass. 

Begley,     Leslie    Corbin 

Bennett,     Eugene     Barbourville 

Bingham,     Florence     Dewitt 

Bingham,     Mabel     Jarvis 

Bingham,    Miry   R.    Middlesboro 

Bingham,    Stella    Jarvis 

Bishop,    Georgia    Manchester 

Blair,    Jane Barbourville 

Boden,     Ed     Oneida 

Bostic,     Martha    Clairfield,  Tenn. 


Bowling,    Anna    Ashland 

Bradley,    Dewey    Williamsburg 

Branscum.     Elbert    Delta 

Brasel,     Oranell     Corbin 

Brown,  Edgar  J. Foxboro,  Mass. 

Bryant,    Roberta    Barbourville 

Buchanan,    Howard    Barbourville 

Burchell,     Bea    Manchester 

Burnette,     Mossie    Alva 

Butler,    Eleanor   Fall    Rock 

Bvrd.  Herbert Oneida 

Byrd.    Mildred    Oneida 

Caley,    Carol    Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Campbell,    Iva    Barbourville 

Canady.    Ray    Barbourville 

Carnes,    Laura   Walker 

Carnes,     Maxola    Walker 

Carnes.    Willie    Dewitt 

Carr,    Dorothy    Williamsburg 

Carr,    Thelma    Williamsburg 

Carson,     Daisy    Valley    Station 

Carter,    Joanna   Cawood 

Carter,   John   C.    Cawood 

Catron,    Mary Williamsburg 

Catron,    Oda    Corbin 
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Childs,     Katherine    Harlan 

Clements,    Elizabeth    Harlan 

Cobb,    Glenda   Barbourville 

Cole,   Rose  G.   Dewitt 

Coomer,    Wallace    Columbia 

Corey,    OIlie    WooUum 

Cornett,    Arlie   London 

Cornett,    Edith    Pineville 

Cottongim,   Annis Barbourville 

Cowan,    Mary    Euth    Middlesboro 

Cox,    Almi    Williamsburg 

Cox,    Anna    Benham 

Cox,    Barbara   Williamsburg 

Cox,    Pauline    Williamsburg 

Cox,     Virginia     Wallins 

Craft,    Nancy    Burning    Springs 

Grain,    Marilyn    Danville 

Creech,    Margie   Blue   Hole 

Cummings,    Robert    Maiden,    Mass. 

Day,     Edna    Loyall 

Denney,    Georgia    Monticello 

Dixon,    Charles    Barbourville 

Dobson,    Eddie    Sibert 

Doll,    Mary    S.    Barbourville 

Dunaway,    Adrian    Sharpsburg 

Dunn,    Andy    Heidrick 

Earley,    Edward    Ashland 

Edwards,    G.   Mason Mt.   Victory 

Edwards,    Hubert    Columbia 

Ellison,     Maude    Alva 

England,    Minnie    Calloway 

Engle,     Hattie    Gatliff 

Engle,    Janet    Corbin 

Estes,    Carl    High    Splint 

Farmer,     Edith    Fount 

Farmer,    James    Corbin 

Faulkner,    Jessie    Permon 

Fink,    Robert Junction   City,    Ohio 

Flatt,    Jean   A.    Columbia 

Fletcher,    John    C.    Barbourville 

Franklin,    Irvin    Middlesboro 

Frederick,    Homer    Grace 

Freiling,   John New  Philadelphia,    O. 

Fritts,    Vinita   Lebanon,    Va. 

Gall,    Irma    Walker 

Gant,     Mildred    Corbin 

Gatton,   Robert South  Bend,   Ind. 

Gibson,    Joann    Girdler 

Goodin,    Maude    Ingram 

Goodwin,    Mary    Corbin 

Grant,    Joyce    Barbourville 

Grant,   Mary   Sue Woodbine 

Greene,    Donald    Williamsburg 

Grove,    George    T.    Corbin 

Guth,   James   Covington,   Va. 

H<icker,     Edsel     Cottongim 

H-\lcomb,     Robert    Barbourville 

Halcomb,    Margaret    Barbourville 

Haley,     Grace    Pineville 

Hall,    Billy    N.    Heidrick 

Hall,     Geraldine,     Cumberla'^d 

Hall,    Stanard    Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

Hammons,    Sandra    Barbourville 

Harris,    Judith    Rose   Hill,    Va. 

Hntfield,    Wanda    Bethel,    Ohio 

Helton,     Daphne    Hammond 

Helton,    Mary   J.    Corbin 

Hendrix,     Jack    London 

Henley,     Frank    Manchester 

Hensley,    Betty    J.     Dewitt 

Hensley,    Betty   M.    Manchester 

Hibbard,     Patsy    Pigeonroost 

Hill,    Patricia   Barbourville 

Hinkle.    Wilma    Barbourville 

Hodges.     Loraine    London 

Hodnefield.    Robert    Corbin 

Hogg,    Kathleen    Cumberland 

Hopkins,    Lucy    Lily 

Hopper,    Anna   Lee    London 

Hopper,    Herman Bryants   Store 


Home,    Thomas   B.   Erwin,   N.    C. 

Hoskins,    Otis    Loyall 

House,    Lela    B.    London 

Howard,    Barbara Kettle   Island 

Howard,    Clara    Wooton 

Hubbard,    Norma    Barbourville 

Hughes,    Lois    Flat    Lick 

Hughes,    Nina    Oneida 

Hulett,    Jack    Lewisburg,    Ohio 

Hutton,    Wally    R.    Bristol,    Va. 

Ingalls,    John    Wilmington,    Mass. 

Jackson,    Genell    Cannon 

Jacobs,    Annie    L.    Cumberland 

Jenkins,    W.    David Thompson,    Pa. 

Johnson,   D.   Jane Seven   Mile,   Ohio 

Johnson,    Fred    M.    London 

Jones,    John   A.    Barnesville,    Ohio 

Jones,    Madalyn   Mt.    Victory 

Jones,   Reid   S.   Somerset 

Jordan,   James  S.    Manchester 

Jordan,    Mary    T.    Ashland 

Jordan,    Roger Clarksburg,    Pa. 

Jordan,    Ruth    Barbourville 

Kemp,     Rollin    Gradyville 

Kincer,     David    Mayking 

King,    Arthur   Harlan 

King,    Rebecca   Barbourville 

Kinningham,    Joan    Himyar 

Kraus,    Donald    Barbourville 

Lawson,    Ada    L.    Oaks 

Lawson,    Dillard   T.    Kettle   Island 

Lay,   Maurice   C.   Corbin 

Lay,    Mary    Alice    Barbourville 

Lay,    Nancy    Milton    Barbourville 

Lilley,    Reginald Union    City,    Pa. 

Lloyd,    Betty    Jo    Woodbine 

Lloyd,    Bruce   Woodbine 

Lovett,    Erma    Loyall 

Lovitt,     Lillian     Barbourville 

Lyon,     Junious    Louisville 

McClure,    John South    Bend,    Ind. 

McCowan,    Harold    Mershons 

McDonald,    Phillip    Barbourville 

McGeorge,    Rufus    Pineville 

McGuire,  Bob  Frank Greeneville,  Tenn. 

McKee,    Mary    Alice    Sinai 

McKeehan,   Hazel   Kettle   Island 

McNees,   R.    Faye London 

McNeil.     Stanley    L.     Barbourville 

McWilliams,    Johnny    Heidrick 

Mackey,     Marcia     Barbourvil'e 

Maggard,    Vernon    K.    Partridge 

Manning,    Alexander    Manchester 

Martin,     Opal    Woodbine 

Mason,     George    Williamsburg 

Mauney,     Harold    Corbin 

Mealer,    Sarbara    Barbourville 

Messer,    Dallas    Walker 

Messer,    Gertrude    Walker 

Messer,    Lola    Walker 

Messer,    Mary    Alice   Dewitt 

Messer,     Ray     Barbourville 

Middleton,    Lucy  N.    Verda 

Mink,     Pauline    Miracle 

Miracle,    Reable    Miracle 

Mitchell,     Allen    Somerset 

Moore,     Margaret    Barbourville 

Moren,     Lula    Jean    London 

Murray,    Ireae    C.    Fogertown 

Murrell,     Bruce    Oneida 

Napier,     Ronxld    London 

Orme,     Frances     Stearns 

Overstreet,    Elmer Roanoke,    Va. 

Owens,    Irene   W.   Artemus 

Owens,    LaWanna    K.    Manchester 

Parker,    Jewell     Barbourville 

Parks,    Harold    G.    Hamilton,    Ohio 

Parsley,     Eileem     London 

Partin,     Edward     Frakes 

Patton,   H.   Mildred London 
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Patton,    Patsy    Benham 

Peace,    Jimmie    M.    Rockholds 

Pelly,     Virgie     Windsor 

Pennington.     Ida     Tuttle 

Perkins,     Tim    Louisville 

Perry.     Romona    Louisville 

Peters.    Arthur   D.    Keavy 

Peters,    H.    Dean    Martin 

Pfoff,   Robert   E. Hamilton,   Ohio 

Philpot,    Jean    W.     Jenson 

Poff,     Brenda    Barbourville 

Poff,    Martha    Barbourville 

Pope,     Kathleen    London 

Prindle,    Jack    Williamsburg 

Racicot,     Francis     Girdler 

Ramsey,    Jeanne    Ocala,    Fla. 

Ray,    Elizabeth    Deputy,    Ind. 

Reaves,    Maurice    Harlan 

Reid,    Edith    Manchester 

Rhodes,    Betty    J.    Barbourville 

Richardson,    Mary Barbourville 

Robbins,     Wallace    Pineville 

Roberts,    Birney    Delaware,    Ohio 

Roberts,    David    Marion,    Ohio 

Robinson,    Anna    B.    Manchester 

Robinson,     Paul     Manchester 

Robinson,    Theodore    Manchester 

Russell,    Ella   Sue Jonesville,    Va. 

Russell,    Lela    J.    London 

Sams,    Astor    Hamilton,    Ohio 

Sams,    Othella    Williamsburg 

Sandlow,     Linda    Barbourville 

Seale,     Linda    Barbourville 

Sears,     Leonard    Somerset 

Sergeant,     Shirley     Corbin 

Sharp,    James    Newcomb,    Tenn. 

Shaw,    Leslie    Barbourville 

Shaw,     Richard     Campbellsville 

Shupe,    Minnie    Heidrick 

Sizemore,    John    Keavy 

Smith,    Alice    Peabody 

Smith,    Arthur    Barbourville 

Smith,    Christine   Barbourville 

Smith,     Delores    Barbourville 

Smith,    Herman    Manchester 

Smith,     Lloyd    Happy 


Smith,     Patricia     Barbourville 

Spade,     Blanche    Middlesboro 

Spade,    Donna    Sue    Middlesboro 

Spurlock,     Sue    Barbourville 

Stair,    Ernest    Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

Steele,    Ted    Fairborn,    Ohio 

Stone,     Robert     Pineville 

Stout,     Geneva     Evarts 

Streng,    Rudolph    Norwalk,    Conn. 

Swain,    Matilda    Jenson 

Swanner,    Norma    Jo    Pineville 

Tabor,    Jim    Cawood 

Taylor,    Barbara    Barbourville 

Terry,    June    Busy 

Thomas,    Cecil    Wichita,    Kan. 

Tiller,    Clyde    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Treadway,    Margaret    Oneida 

Triplett,    Myrtle    London 

Tye,    Julia    Cardinal 

Tye,   Mary  C.   Barbourville 

Unterreiner,    Robert    Louisville 

Valentine,    Bertha   Flat    Lick 

Valentine,    Rose   Flat   Lick 

Vesconti,     Emilie    Liggett 

Walden,    Mary    V.    Valley    Station 

Walker,    Alma    Norwood,    Ohio 

Walker,     Martha     Botto 

Wallace,     Nancy    Gray 

Walters,    Charles    Pineville 

Walters,    May    Cumberland 

Watts.     Sallie    Detroit,     Mich. 

West,    Richard Hamilton,    Ohio 

Wheeler,    Martin    Jellico,    Tenn. 

Wheeler,    Mildred Jellico,    Tenn. 

Wheeler,    Nell   Jellico.   Tenn. 

White,    John    Cottongim 

Whitney,    Brace New   Milford,    Pa. 

Williams,     Cassie    London 

Williams,     Juanita    Barbourville 

Williamson,    Herman    Dewitt 

Williford,    Fern    Oneida 

Wilson,    Benny    Heidrick 

Wilson,    Glenda    Somerset 

Wilson,   John  R. North  Andover,   Mass. 

Wolf,    Joan Crestwood,    N.  Y. 

Wooden,   Larry  Louisville 


GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF    STUDENTS 
ACADEMIC    YEAR    1959-60 

Alaska   1 

California    1 

Connecticut 4 

Delaware 2 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Florida 4 

Illinois   3 

Indiana 13 

Iowa  1 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky    552 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts    23 

Michigan   2 

Minnesota   1 

Missouri    1 

New  Jersey 41 

New  York 19 

North  Carolina 2 

Ohio       52 

Pennsylvania    19 

South  Carolina 3 

Tennessee   16 

Vermont    1 

Virginia     16 

Wisconsin    3 

Brazil     2 

Cuba     1 

Formosa    1 

Hong  Kong 1 

India 1 

Jordan    3 

Korea 1 

Pakistan    1 


KENTUCKY   COUNTIES    REPRESENTED 

Adair,  Anderson,  Bath,  Bell,  Bourbon,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
Campbell,  Carter,  Casey,  Clay,  Clinton,  Daviess,  Fayette,  Floyd, 
Franklin,  Grant,  Greenup,  Hardin,  Harlan,  Jefferson,  Knott,  Knox, 
LaRue,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Logan, 
McCreary,  Mason,  Mercer,  Metcalfe,  Montgomery,  Nicholas,  Perry, 
Pike,    Pulaski,   Rockcastle,    Wayne,    Whitley,    Woodford. 
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TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS: 

Union  College  exists  for  the  purpose  of  Christian 
education.  Academic  standards  are  high  and  Christian 
standards  are  high.  This  college  seeks  for  enrollment 
those  young  people  who  sincerely  and  earne.stly  desire 
a  college  education  under  Christian  leadership  and  in- 
fluence. It  is  necessary  that  every  Union  student  strive 
for  the  development  of  true  Christian  character  in  him- 
self and  in  his  fellow  students  if  he  is  to  be  happy  and 
feel  at  home  on  the  campus. 


Union  College  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  its  policy, 
curriculum,  and  charges  if  necessary. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 

The  aim  of  Union  College  is  to  prepare  efficient  Christian  leaders 
for  contemporary  society.  Certain  limitations,  either  imposed  by  charter 
or  by  the  size  and  location  of  the  college,  channel  its  function.  Liberal 
education  with  a  positive  Christian  emphasis  is  a  charter  requirement. 
Yet  the  traditions  of  Union  vouchsafe  freedom  in  the  interpretation  of 
liberal  education  to  form  a  balance  between  general  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation, the  purpose  of  general  education  being  cultural  and  the  purpose 
of  vocational  education  being  semiprofessional. 

The  founding  fathers  used  the  word  "Christian"  without  denomin- 
ational or  doctrinal  bias  and  purposed  that  young  people  from  any  or 
no  denomination  could  live  and  work  at  ease  in  Union's  atmosphere.  But 
credal  tolerance  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  program  of  positive  Christian  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  trustees  and  faculty  to  the  end  that  through  a  labor- 
atory of  Christian  living  embracing  both  students  and  faculty,  and 
through  the  stimulation  of  a  progressive  Christian  idealism  as  basic  in  a 
working  philosophy  of  life,  the  Christian  way  of  life  should  be  made 
meaningful  and  winsome  to  every  student.  There  has  been  a  clear  but 
unwritten  aim  in  Union's  history  that  the  college  should  not  aspire  to  be 
large  in  enrollment  but  should  instead  be  a  small  college^  achieving  ex- 
cellence in  academic  quality  and  in  the  simplicity  and  directness  in  per- 
sonal relations  on  the  campus. 

Serving  the  needs  of  Union's  community  must  be  included  in  its 
program.  There  is  recognition  of  special  background  needs  of  young 
people  who  enroll  from  Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  problems  may  be 
social,  economic,  or  personal.  These  must  be  attacked  by  special  consid- 
eration in  curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  social  and  health  activities, 
and  educational,  religious,  and  vocational  guidance.  There  is  also  service 
of  the  college  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  This  will  consist 
of  service  of  faculty  and  students  through  any  community  agencies  where 
demand  for  cooperation  may  arise. 

Union  College  is  related  to  the  Methodist  Church.  While  this  fact 
should  never  mean  any  less  service  to  young  people  of  other  denomin- 
ations it  does  imply  a  responsibility  of  the  college  to  the  sponsoring  church 
organization.  That  responsibility  is  of  two  sorts:  first,  the  sponsoring 
church  should  be  able  to  rejoice  in  a  highly  effective  Christianizing  in- 
fluence of  the  college  upon  the  life  of  all  students;  second,  the  college 
must  actively  attract  to  the  campus  members  of  the  sponsoring  church 
and  definitely  guide  the  most  promising  of  these  to  prepare  for  pro- 
fessional church  leadership. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR  1961-62 


Summer  Session   1961 


June   4,   Sunday 

June  5,  Monday 
June  6,  Tuesday 
June    7,   Wednesday 

June   14,  Wednesday 
July  4,   Tuesday 
July  26,   Wednesday 
August  4,  Friday 


Dormitories  open.  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

Class  work  begins  at  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  Summer  Session  and  last 
date  for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Sum- 
mer Session  Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Legal  holiday;  no  classes. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Summer  Session  Commencement,  11:00  a.m.  Last 
meal  ser\ed  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon. 
Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories  close, 
4:00  p.m. 


First  Semester  1961-62 


September  8,  9,   Friday  and 
Saturday 

September   10,   Sunday 


September   11.    12,    14, 

Monday,   Tuesday,   and 
Thursday 

September  13,  Wednesday 

September  14,  Thursday 

September  15,  Friday 

September  16,  Saturday 

September    19,   Tuesday 

September  21,  Thursday, 
4:30  p.m. 

October  7,  Saturday, 
12:00  noon 

October  23-27,  Monday 
through  Friday 


Faculty  Conferences. 

Dormitories  open,   8:00  a.m.   First  meal  served   in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Freshman   Orientation   and   Testing.   All  Freshmen 
are  required  to  be  present. 

Registration  of  Freshmen. 

Registration  of  upper  classmen. 

Class  work  begins  at  8:10  a.m. 

Registration    of    in-service    teachers    for    Saturday 
classes. 

College  Convocation,   10:10  a.m. 

Last  date  for  upper  classmen  to  register. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Religious  Emphasis  Week. 
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November  20,  Monday 

November  23,  Thursday 
December   16,  Saturday 

December   17,  Sunday 
January  2,  Tuesday 

January  3,   Wednesday 

January   17,   18,   19,  20,  22 
23,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,   Monday, 
and  Tuesday 

January  23,  Tuesday 


Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  Registrar  by 
4:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  holiday.   No  classes. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course.  Christmas  holidays 
begin,  1:00  p.m.  Last  meal  served  in  College 
dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,    12:00  noon. 

Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served,  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.m. 

Final  examinations  for  First  Semester. 


First  Semester  ends,  5:00  p.m. 


Second  Semester  1961-62 


January  25,  Thursday 
January  26,  Friday 
January  27,   Saturday 

February   1,  Thursday 

February   17,  Saturday 
March  24,   Saturday 

March   25,   Sunday 
March  26,  Monday 

April    1,   Sunday 

April  2,   Monday 

April   9-13,  Monday  through 
Friday 

April   28,   Saturday 

May   10,  Thursday 


Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.m. 

Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Saturday 
classes. 

Last  date  to  register  for  Second  Semester  and  last 
date  one  may  file  application  for  a  degree  at 
May  Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Spring  vacation  begins,  1 :00  p.m.  Last  meal  served 
in  College  dining  hall,   6:00  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,  12:00  noon. 

Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  Registrar  by 
4:30  p.m. 

Dormitories  open,  8 :  00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Class  work  resumed,  8:  10  a.m. 

Religious  Emphasis  Week. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 
Honors  Day  Program,  10:10  a.m. 


CALENDAR 
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May  21-26,  Monday  through 
Saturday 

May  27,  Sunday 

May  28,  Monday 


Final  examinations  for  the  Second  Semester. 


Baccalaureate  Services,  3:00  p.m. 

Eighty-third  Annual  Commencement,  10:30  a.m. 
Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00 
noon.  Second  Semester  ends  and  dormitories 
close,  4:00  p.m. 


June  3,  Sunday 

June  4,  Monday 
June  5,  Tuesday 
June  6,  Wednesday 

June   13,  Wednesday 
July   4,    Wednesday 
July  25,  Wednesday 
August  3,  Friday 


Summer  Session  1962 

Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

Class  work  begins,  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  Summer  Session  and  last 
date  for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Sum- 
mer Session  Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Legal  holiday;  no  classes. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Summer  Session  Commencement,  1 1 :  00  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon. 
Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories  close, 
4:00  p.m. 


Traditional  Activities  1961-62 


September  7,  Thursday 

September  28,  Thursday 
December   10,  Sunday 
December   14,  Thursday 

February  8,  Thursday 

March   22,   Thursday 

March  23,  Friday 

April  6,  Friday 

May  4,  Friday 

May   11,  Friday 

May  18,  19,  Friday  and 
Saturday 


President's   Lawn   Party   for   trustees,   faculty,   and 

staff. 
Baldwin  Place,  6:00  p.m. 

Faculty  Reception  for  Students. 

Christmas  concert. 

Christmas   Open  House  for   trustees,   faculty,   and 

staff. 
(Informal).  Baldwin  Place,  7:00-9:00  p.m. 

Regional  High  School  Drama  Festival. 

Regional  High  School  Debate  contest. 

Regional  High  School  Speech  Festival. 

High  School  Senior  Day. 

Junior-Senior  Banquet. 

President's  Reception  for  Seniors. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Abraham  H.  Harritt  (Principal)   1879-1882 

Thomas  G.  Poynter  (Principal)    1882-1884 

Hartford  P.  Grider  (Principal)    1884-1887 

Daniel  Stevenson   1887-1897 

James  P.  Faulkner 1897-1905 

James  W.  Easley  1905-1910 

James  D.  Black 1910-1912 

Percy  L.  Ports   1912-1914 

E.  R.  Overly  (Acting)    1914-1915 

Ezra  T.  Franklin 1915-1928 

John  Owen  Gross 1928-1938 

Conway  Boatman 1938-1959 
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Historical  Sketch 

of  Union  College 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1 879  by  a  group  of  progressive  citizens 
of  Barbourville  who  foraied  a  stock  company  and  by  donation  secured  the 
main  part  of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the  first  building  was  formally 
opened  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Classroom  Building, 
previously  as  the  Administration  Building.  Mr.  A.  H.  Harritt,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  school,  was  its  first  Principal. 
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The  college  was  purchased  by  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1886  and  the  Reverend  Daniel  Stevenson, 
President  of  Augusta  Collegiate  Institute  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  was 
made  its  first  President.  During  the  next  administration,  that  of  the 
Reverend  James  P.  Faulkner,  the  college  came  into  possession  of  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Speed.  The  Fanny  Speed  Hall  and  the  central 
heating  plant  were  constructed. 

The  college  department  was  discontinued  in  1908  and  for  eight  years 
the  Institution  was  maintained  as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy,  and  an 
elementary  school.  It  became  a  bona  fide  college  again  in  the  Presidency 
of  the  Reverend  Ezra  T.  Franklin,  who  inaugurated  a  program  of  de- 
velopment during  which  the  Memorial  Gymnasium,  and  a  home  for  the 
President  were  built  and  the  invested  funds  of  the  college  were  material- 
ly increased. 

President  Gross  emphasized  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  the 
building  of  a  strong  faculty.  His  ambition  was  to  see  Union  College  fully 
accredited.  In  1927  the  College  had  been  accredited  by  the  Univeirsity 
of  Kentucky  as  a  four-year  college  of  A  grade.  In  1928  it  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Kentucky; 
in  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1932  it  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges.  On  December  1,  1932,  its  program  for  full 
accreditation  was  realized  when  it  was  made  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  placed  Union  College  on  its 
accredited  list  in  1937. 

Dr.  Gross  also  succeeded  in  broadening  the  service  which  the  institu- 
tion renders  to  its  area.  Land  adjacent  to  the  campus  was  purchased  and 
a  maintenance  building  was  erected. 

In  President  Boatman's  twenty-one  years  of  leadership  the  college 
achieved  marked  progress  in  both  its  educational  and  plant  improvement 
programs.  Seven  new  buildings  were  completed  and  others  were  enlarged. 
Endowment  funds  were  increased  and  a  markedly  improved  program  of 
faculty  salaries  and  benefits  were  adopted. 

During  the  1960  Summer  session  a  Master's  degree  program  and  an 
extensive  series  of  summer  institutes  were  started. 


Qeneral  Information 


LOCATION 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a  residential  town  of  three 
thousand,  on  U.S.  highway  25E  halfway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic  Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  campus.  The  newly  completed  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Park  is  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  Doctor  Thomas  Walker  State 
Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are  the 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson  and  the  Pine  Mountain 
State  Parks. 
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The  county  seat  of  Knox  County,  Barbourville  is  served  by  Grey- 
hound buses  enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Harlan.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  express  and  freight 
service  through  Barbourville.  The  London-Corbin  Airport,  approximate- 
ly thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is  served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 


CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

On  one  of  the  older  campuses  of  the  South,  Union  College  is  proud 
of  its  Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by  overhanging  elms,  the  red 
brick  buildings  give  the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and  beauty. 

Campus  Cottage^  built  as  a  home  for  President  Stevenson,  1886- 
1897. 

Speed  Hall  (Administration  Building),  1897-1905. 

Maintenance  Building  and  Wood-Working  Shop  equipped  by 
a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Robert  Norton,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Class-room  Building  (formerly  the  Administration  Building) ,  1907. 

Stevenson  Hall — Men's  Dormitory,  1907.  Wings  added  1956. 

Memorial  Gymnasium,  1919. 

Baldwin  Place,  the  home  of  the  President,  1925.  The  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  1941.  Furnished  by  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Stewart. 

Veterans  Building,  1942.  Classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Pfeiffer  Hall — Women's  Dormitory,  1942.  Wing  added  1960. 

CoNw^AY  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts  Building,  1949, 

The  Snack  Shack — Student  Refreshment  Center,  1954. 

The  Swimming  Pool,  1957. 

Faculty  Residences:  Cozy  Cottage,  Campus  Cottage,  205  and 
402  Manchester  Street,  411  and  425  College  Street,  416,  418,  420,  422, 
and  600  North  Main  Street. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Union  College  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  religious  life 
of  the  students.  Consequently,  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  a  faculty 
composed  of  persons  whose  Christian  character  is  exemplary.  Worship 
services  involving  the  entire  student  body  are  held  regularly  each  week  in 
the  chapel.  Student  planned  morning  prayers  are  held  each  weekday 
before  the  beginning  of  first-hour  classes  and  a  Vesper  Service  is  con- 
ducted by  the  students  each  Thursday. 

Apart  from  the  campus  religious  program,  each  student  is  expected 
to  worship  regularly  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  major  Protestant 
denominations  are  represented  in  Barbourville  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Christian  Churches.  Active  organizations  of  tlie  Methodist  Student 
Movement,  Baptist  Student  Union,  and  Disciples  Student  Fellowship  are 
found  in  the  local  churches.  The  college  endeavors  to  cooperate  fully 
with  these  organizations  and  actively  encourages  student  participation  in 
their  programs. 


SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  every  legitimate  opportunity  to 
engage  in  social  affairs.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  value  growing  out  of 
well-directed  social  activity.  Student  organizations,  the  faculty,  and  local 
churches  make  desirable  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  social  life.  All 
social  functions,  hikes,  and  picnics  are  chaperoned  and  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  college.  Chaperones  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

Concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  students  who  are 
studying  in  the  Music  Department  and  by  the  members  of  the  music 
faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artists.  Since  Union  offers  training  in  pro- 
fessional music,  the  recitals  given  by  the  Music  Majors  are  of  exceptional 
merit. 

The  Artist  Concert  Series  brings  to  the  campus  outstanding  artists, 
perfoiTners,  and  lecturers.  These  programs  are  given  during  the  regular 
assembly  hours  and  at  formal  evening  presentations. 
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ATHLETICS 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
The  college  promotes  athletics  for  physical  development  and  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  program  of  extra-curricular  activities.  The  program  empha- 
sizes the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union 
teams  are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  competitive  spirit.  Sport  for  fun 
and  character  building  is  fundamental.  In  intercollegiate  competition 
the  college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  cross  country. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities  in  touch  football,  basket- 
ball, free-throwing,  horseshoes,  badminton,  softball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
speedball,  and  field  hockey  to  have  a  "sports  for  all"  program.  The  in- 
tramural organization  is  in  general  made  up  of  men's  and  women's 
independent  teams.  The  program  includes  both  team  and  individual 
sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals  but  it  is  urged  that 
everyone  take  part. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  and  developing 
leadership  through  a  number  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of  these  are 
departmental,  some  are  limited  to  honor  students  in  their  fields,  many  are 
open  to  all  interested  students.  Each  has  a  faculty  sponsor  and  some  in- 
clude faculty  in  their  membership. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega — National  honorary  dramatic  fraternity. 

American  Chemical  Society — National  affiliation. 

Art  Club 

Beta  Chi  Alpha — Social  sorority. 

Beta  Sigma — Honor  society  of  sophomore  women.  Working  toward 
recognition  by  the  national  organization  of  Cwens. 

Circle  K.  Club — Sponsored  by  Kiwanis. 
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College  Choir — Membership  by  audition. 

College    Orchestra.    An    instrumental    organization    of   chamber 
music  proportions. 

Council  of  Resident  Menu's  Student  Association 

Council  of  Association  of  Women  Students 

Dolphin  Club — Swimming,  diving,  and  water  ballet. 

French  Club 

German  Club 

Home  Economics  Club 

International  Relations  Club 

Iota  Sigma  Nu — Honorary  scholastic  fraternity. 

Mathematics  Club 

The    Milesians — for    the    discussion    of    philosophical    questions. 
Faculty  and  students. 

American  Guild  of  Organists  College  Student  Group — Nation- 
al recognition. 

Oxford  Club — Students  planning  Church  vocations. 

Pi    Gamma    Mu — The    Kentucky    Beta    chapter.    National    Social 
Science  Honor  Society. 

Playlikers 

P.  H.  T. — Wives  of  students. 

Radio  Club — Amateur  radio. 

Student  National  Education  Association.  The  John  Owen  Gross 

Chapter. 

Student  Senate 

"U"  Club — ^Varsity  Letter  Men. 

U.  C.  C.  A. — The  Union  College  Christian  Association. 

Veterans"  Club.  Ex- Servicemen. 


t 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Union  College  Bulletin. — An  official  quarterly  bulletin,  the  April 
issue  of  which  is  the  catalog  number.  This  bulletin  is  sent  free  on  request. 

Orange  and  Black. — A  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Union  College  Alumnus. — A  quarterly  bulletin  published  by  the 
Alumni  office. 

Stespean. — The  yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  students  of  the 
college  under  senior  editorship. 

Gambit. — The  college  literary  magazine  containing  the  best  creative 
writing  done  on  the  campus,  published  each  spring  by  the  Quill  Club  and 
the  English  Department. 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library  houses  approximately 
29,000  books  and  receives  280  pexiodicals  regularly.  Its  stacks  are  open 
for  the  use  of  students  and  there  are  several  reading  rooms,  a  microfilm 
room,  and  a  small  lounge.  It  houses  the  selective  depository  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  Publications  and  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
Kentucky  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Freshman  stu- 
dents are  given  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Regulations  for  using 
library  materials  are  available  in  the  library. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

Union  College  employs  a  full-time  registered  nurse  and  maintains 
free  infirmary  service  for  brief  illnesses.  Since  the  College  does  not  have 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted  illness  arrangements  for  hospitaliza- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  student  or  his  parents.  When  a  physician  is 
needed,  the  patient  may  request  the  college  nurse  to  call  one,  whose  fee 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Such  bills,  however,  may  be  handled  at  the 
college  business  office  if  emergency  requires   such  action.    In   case  of 
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emergency  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician  or  to  have 
a  student  hospitalized  without  consent  of  the  parents. 

All  full-time  students  are  covered  by  an  accident  and  sickness  hospi- 
talization plan  which  is  arranged  by  the  college  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
student.  All  claims  under  this  student  insurance  plan  should  be  placed 
through  the  college  nurse. 


STUDENT  CONDUCT 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  at  all  times  according  to 
the  rules  of  good  society.  Restrictions  and  regulations  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  these  are  intended  to  foster  standards  and  ideals  that 
emphasize  the  development  of  Christian  character.  Only  young  people 
who  can  work  in  harmony  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Union  College 
should  apply  for  admission.  In  fact  students  who  are  careless  in  conduct 
or  wasteful  of  time  and  opportunity  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
College. 

The  College  has  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  tobacco,  possession  of  firearms  on  campus,  and  partici- 
pation in  any  form  of  gambling. 

No  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  used  by  a  student  while  he  is  enrolled 
in  Union  College.  This  rule  applies  to  every  student,  resident  and  non- 
resident students  alike.  It  is  applicable  when  students  are  away  from  the 
campus  representing  the  college  in  any  way,  i.e.,  a  participant  in  or 
spectator  of  a  college  athletic  event  or  other  function.  Any  student  violat- 
ing this  regulation  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  College. 

Students  are  forbidden  to  use  tobacco  on  the  campus  or  in  the  dormi- 
tories except  as  provided  in  student  rooms,  the  lounge  in  Stevenson  Hall, 
the  Snack  Shack,  and  the  ladies  lounge  in  the  Classroom  Building. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  or  on  the 
campus. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping  from  all  resident  students. 
Persons  who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will  be  asked  to  with- 
draw from,  residence  on  the  campus.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at  any  time. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had  superior  preparation  in 
certain  curricular  areas  have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced  course 
sections.  The  College  will  also  grant  academic  credit  to  those  incoming 
freshmen  who  have  successfully  participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Interested  stu- 
dents should  consult  the  publication  "Advanced  Placement  Program"  of 
the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations,  Box  592,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  their  High  School  Guidance  Counselors. 

College  For  High  School  Students 

Superior  high  school  students,  recommended  by  their  Principals,  are 
permitted  to  take  certain  college  freshmen  courses  in  the  summer  sessions 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school  and  between  their 
graduation  and  the  opening  of  the  regular  fall  semester.  Credit  earned  in 
these  courses  will  be  recorded  after  the  student  has  been  regularly  admitt- 
ed to  college  following  his  graduation  from  high  school  and  after  he  has 
completed  twenty-four  semester  hours  at  Union  with  a  "C"  average. 

Interdisciplinary  Seminars 

In  1960-61  an  experimental  program  involving  interdisciplinary 
seminars  for  superior  upperclassmen  was  inaugurated. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  encouraging  students  to  study  abroad 
Union  College  will  give  full  academic  credit  to  students  who  participate 
in  the  Junior  Year  in  Freiburg  or  the  junior  year  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  at  the  University  of  Poitiers.  Interested  students  should  apply 
to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Languages. 

Saturday  Classes 

To  accommodate  in-service  teachers  a  limited  number  of  classes  are 
offered  on  Saturday  each  semester.  Six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
or  four  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  earned.  The  require- 
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ments  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  regular  classes.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbour- 
ville,  Kentucky. 


Summer  Session 

Union  College  has  a  nine  weeks'  summer  session,  June  5  to  August 
4,  1961,  with  classes  meeting  five  days  each  week.  The  work  offered  is 
equivalent  in  method,  character,  and  credit  value  to  that  of  the  academic 
year.  Nine  semester  hours  of  college  work  constitute  an  average  load 
with  a  maximum  load  of  ten  semester  hours.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  year. 

Nearby  mountains  and  many  historic  places  are  easily  accessible  for 
excursions  and  picnics.  An  organized  recreational  program  on  the  campus 
and  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts  are  available  to  students. 

Washington  Seinester 

The  Washington  Semester  Plan  enables  superior  junior  or  senior 
students  from  a  limited  number  of  colleges,  including  Union  College, 
to  study  government  and  politics  at  the  heart  of  our  nation's  life  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  program  proceeds  under  the  direction  of  American 
University  and,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  institutions, 
full  credit  for  study  completed  is  granted  by  Union  College. 


Institute  in  American  Studies 

A  grant  from  the  Coe  Foundation  makes  possible  the  Union  College 
Institute  in  American  Studies,  June  19- July  28.  The  grant  will  provide 
free  registration,  tuition,  board,  and  room  to  thirty-five  selected  secondary 
teachers  in  the  social  studies  field  who  have  college  degrees.  Visiting 
professors,  special  lecturers,  and  historical  field  trips  are  a  part  of  the 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  present  refresher  courses  in 
the  social  studies  field.  Graduate  credit  only.  Admission  to  the  Institute 
is  not  equivalent  to  admission  to  the  Union  College  graduate  program. 
Applications  closed  May  1,  1961.  The  Institute  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Irwin  S.  Bradley,  Union  College  to  whom  all  inquiries  are  to  be 
directed. 
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Placement  Service 

The  College  maintains  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates  and 
other  students  who  terminate  their  college  training  with  the  idea  of  seek- 
ing employment.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  as  well  as 
other  employers  seeking  college  trained  persons  to  fill  positions  are  invited 
to  visit  the  College  and  interview  applicants  in  which  they  are  interested. 
All  inquiries  from  those  employers  who  cannot  or  prefer  not  to  come  to 
the  campus  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention.  The  Placement 
Service  is  prepared  to  give  full  information  about  any  of  its  applicants. 


ADMISSION 

Application  for  Admission — Undergraduate 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  Union  College  must  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Admission  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  previous  academic 
training  and  of  good  character.  He  should: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbour- 
ville,  Kentucky,  for  Application  for  Admission  form. 

2.  Return  his  application  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union 
College,  together  with  Health  Certificate  filled  out  by  his  family  doctor 
and  character  references  from  two  persons,  one  preferably  a  minister. 

Include  $10.00  reservation  deposit  for  rooms  or  $15.00  for  apart- 
ments in  College  Courts.  Upon  occupation,  this  becomes  a  caution  deposit. 

Include  $10.00  admission  fee,  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  This  fee  is 
refunded  only  in  cases  where  admission  is  denied. 

3.  Have  an  official  record  of  all  High  School  and  previous  college 
work  mailed  directly  from  these  schools  to  the  Registrar,  Union  College. 
Transcripts  brought  by  students  are  not  considered  official. 

4.  If  a  veteran  under  Public  Law  550  or  the  child  of  a  veteran, 
under  Public  Law  864,  file  an  application  for  Program  of  Education  and 
Training  with  the  Veteran's  Administration  which  will  issue  a  Certificate 
of  Eligibility  to  attend  Union  College. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  as  soon  as  all  these  creden- 
tials and  deposits  are  received.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  in  writing 
promptly  thereafter. 
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Application  For  Admission — Graduate 

The  applicant  must  file  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College,  Union  College,  Barbourville.  Transcript  of  all  college  work 
and  a  health  certificate,  on  form  supplied  by  the  college,  must  accompany 
the  application.  There  is  a  $15.00  Application  for  Admission  fee. 


Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  as  stu- 
dents with  advanced  standing,  as  special  students,  or  as  graduate  students, 
based  upon  previous  records  on  file  at  Union  College : 

Sophomore — completed  24  semester  hours  with  at  least  24  quality 

points 
Junior — completed  56  semester  hours  with  at  least  56  quality  points 
Senior — completed  94  semester  hours  with  at  least  "C"  standing 
Special — An  adult,  high  school  work  incomplete,  not  working  toward 

a  degree.  A  student,  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  registered  for 

undergraduate  credit. 
Graduate — must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Admission  To  The  Freshman  Class. — Each  applicant  should 
submit  a  transcript  which  shows  that  he  has  graduated  with  sixteen  units 
from  an  accredited  High  School  with  a  "C"  average,  ranks  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  his  graduating  class,  and  ranked  in  at  least  the  35th  centile 
on  standardized  tests  taken  at  the  High  School  level.  Ten  of  the  units 
earned  must  be  in  academic  subjects  such  as  in  English  (at  least  three 
units),  foreign  languages,  mathematics  (at  least  one  in  Algebra  and  one 
in  plane  geometry),  social  studies,  and  laboratory  sciences.  Students  fail- 
ing to  meet  any  one  of  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on  probation 
if  the  Committee  on  Admissions  thinks  other  factors  warrant  special 
consideration.  The  College  Qualification  tests  taken  during  his  senior 
year  will  be  used  for  Kentucky  students;  out-of-State  students  should  tal^e 
the  College  Board  Examinations. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a  non-accredited  high  school 
must  establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college  program  before  he  can  be 
recognized  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  may  be  done  by  completing 
at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  residence  study  with  not  less  than  a  "C" 
average. 
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Freshman  Orientation  and  Registration.- — Each  member  of  the 
freshman  class  must  be  present  at  the  time  scheduled  for  Freshman 
Orientation.  A  program  centered  around  problems  peculiar  to  beginning 
students  will  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  and  a  group  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. Typical  topics  discussed  will  be  "How  to  Study,"  "How  to  Budget 
Your  Time/'  "The  Transition  from  High  School  to  College,"  and  "What 
to  Expect  from  a  Program  of  Christian  Education."  Classification  tests 
will  be  administered.  The  faculty  of  the  College  will  be  present  to  aid 
students  in  registering  and  to  offer  advice  in  choosing  courses. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  who  desire  admis- 
sion with  advanced  standing  must  present  credits  from  an  accredited 
junior  college,  senior  college,  or  university.  The  transcript  of  credit  must 
show  that  the  applicant  has  been  honorably  dismissed,  that  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Union  College  have  been  met,  and  that  he  has  a  "C" 
average.  The  credit  to  be  allowed  and  the  classification  given  will  be 
determined  by  the  Dean  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned.  Sixty-seven  semester  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  junior 
college  credit  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  All  credit  allowed 
is  tentative  until  the  candidate  has  proved  himself  capable  of  pursuing  the 
advanced  courses  entered. 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all  stu- 
dents continue  their  studies  to  graduation.  Even  when  a  student  does  not 
expect  to  graduate,  it  will  usually  be  wise  to  pursue  one  of  the  regular 
programs  v^'hile  in  College.  Irregular  selection  of  studies  will  not  be  per- 
mitted without  good  reason.  However,  applicants  who  are  persons  of 
mature  years,  who  give  evidence  of  well-defined  purpose,  and  who  desire 
to  pursue  some  special  line,  or  lines,  of  work,  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students.  All  of  these 
applications  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  no 
official  action  can  be  taken  on  such  a  case  until  the  necessary  credentials 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Such  a  student  may  be  regularly 
classified,  matriculating  for  a  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  year's  work  at  Union  and  upon  acceptance  by  the  Admission  Commit- 
tee. For  more  complete  information  write  the  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky.  Special  students  are  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  other  students  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
work  done  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises. 
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Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program. — The  applicant  for  ad- 
mission must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college 
regarded  as  standard  by  Union  College  and  by  a  regional  or  general 
accrediting  agency.  For  unconditional  admission,  the  transcript  must 
show  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation  in  the 
major  field.  For  admission  to  the  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  Education,  the  requirements  are : 

a.  Standing  of  1.3  or  better  in  all  undergraduate  work 

b.  Recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  program  does  not  imply  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Admission  of  Veterans. — A  veteran  who  does  not  qualify  regu- 
larly for  admission  to  Union  College  will  be  admitted  if  he  passes  the 
General  Educational  Development  Test  for  Secondary  Schools  with  scores 
equal  to  or  above  the  minimum  recommended  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  college  entrance. 

Union  College  grants  credit  for  educational  experiences  in  the  Armed 
Services  and  is  using  as  a  guide  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  Passing  recommended  examinations  or  submitting 
transcripts  of  educational  experience  is  required  for  establishing  such 
credit.  This  credit  is  granted  after  personal  interview  with  the  veteran 
and  only  to  those  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  (12  or  more 
sem.  hrs.)  of  study  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  with  a  schol- 
astic standing  below  1.00  are  not  eligible  for  such  credit. 

Admission  as  Auditors. — Students  may  audit  some  classes,  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  They  must  register  as  if  for  credit.  Stu- 
dents new  to  Union  College  pay  the  regular  $10.00  admission  fee.  There 
is  also  an  audit  fee. 

Physical  Examination. — Union  College  attempts  to  give  aid  to 
all  students  in  matters  of  health.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  regular 
physician  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  procedure  of  each  student. 
Smallpox,  poliomyelitis,  and  typhoid  vaccinations  are  required.  During  the 
course  of  the  college  year.  Tuberculin  tests  will  be  given,  unless  the  stu- 
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dent  can  submit  proof  of  having  received  this  test  before  coming  to  col- 
lege. 

Physical  Examination  report  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Public  Relations  or  from  the  college  nurse,  and  the  examination  should 
be  made  by  the  applicant's  family  physician.  If  completely  fiiled-out 
medical  and  dental  examination  report  is  not  filed  at  registration,  student 
is  required  to  have  the  examinations  done  by  local  physicians,  at  his 
own  expense,  before  registration  is  completed. 

Room  and  Board. — A  student  who  does  not  live  with  his  immediate 
family  will  be  required  to  room  in  a  college  hall  unless  all  rooms  are 
occupied.  An  application  must  be  made  for  a  room  with  reservation 
deposit  of  ten  dollars.  No  room  reserved  for  a  student  will  be  held  un- 
occupied beyond  the  first  day  of  registration  unless  there  is  a  definite 
explanation  and  a  request  to  occupy  at  a  stated  later  date. 

The  room  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made  in  writing  not 
later  than  thirty  days  before  the  term  starts.  On  enrollment,  this  deposit 
becomes  a  breakage  guarantee,  returnable  when  the  student  withdraws 
from  the  College.  A  charge  is  made  for  damage  done  to  school  property. 

Room  keys  that  are  not  turned  in  to  the  dormitory  counselors  at 
the  end  of  the  term  or  school  year  will  be  charged  to  breakage  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  a  key.  The  same  rate  will  be  charged  to  any  student  for 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  replace  keys. 

Linen  and  towels  will  be  provided  each  student  living  in  the  college 
dormitories.  The  College  does  not  provide  blankets  or  dresser  scarfs. 
Students  should  bring  study  lamps  or  may  purchase  them  through  the 
College  Bookstore.  Light  bulbs  for  these  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75 
watts. 

All  students  who  room  on  the  campus  are  required  to  board  in  the 
college  dining  hall  unless  they  have  permission  to  do  otherwise,  from  the 
Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women. 


Liability. — The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  personal 
property  or  bodily  injury  resulting  from  fire  or  other  causes. 
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COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The 
rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The  cost  of  a  regular  session  of 
nine  months  can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's  expenses  by  two. 
All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Union  College. 

Tuition    $250.00 

*Room    100.00 

*Board    200.00 

Total  for  Boarding  Student 550.00 

Non-Boarding  Student   250.00 

Part-time  tuition    (students  taking  less  than  ten  semester 

hours  in  regular  term)  per  semester  hour 15.00 

Saturday  courses,  per  semester  hour 13.00 

Summer  Term  Expenses^  for  the  nine  weeks,  are  as  follows: 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour    13.00 

Room    50.00 

Board:     Full  Week    100.00 

Short   Week    (Monday   breakfast   through 

Friday   lunch)     70.00 

Graduate  Tuition,  per  semester  hour   20.00 

College  Courts  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities  furnished  )    .  •  •   45.00 

The  cost  of  individual  meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  are  as  follows: 
Breakfast,  $.50;  Lunch,  $.80;  Dinner,  $1.00;  Sunday  noon,  $1.25. 


Special  Charges 

Admission  fee:     Undergraduate    $10.00 

Graduate   15.00 

Audit  fee,  per  semester  hour   10.00 

Change  in  schedule  fee   1.00 

*Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation.  Dormitoriei  are  closed  during  intermissions  and 
Christmas  holidays.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain  delegates  to  conventions  and  other 
related  groups  in  the  residence  halls  during  vacation  periods.  Students  will  be  notified  in  advance  of 
such  contemplated  occasions  and  assurance  given  regarding  the  safeguarding  of  their  personal  property 
during  such  occupancy.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the  Oallege  charge  for  Board  may,  if 
necessary,  be  changed  at  any  time  without  notice. 
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Examination:     late  examination  fee    1.00 

late  final  examination  fee 5.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's  degree   12.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  degree    15.00 

Graduation  fee  (for  Diploma  of  Business) 5.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee 10.00 

Late  registration  fee: 

One  dollar  per  day  to  a  maximum  of  three  dollars. 
Applied  Music:   private  instruction  in  one  or  more  fields 

(one  hour  per  week  each)    $60.00 

Double  lessons  and  double  practice  periods  required 
in  summer  term. 

No  additional  charge  for  instrument  rental. 

Supervised  Student  teaching,  per  semester  hour $6.25 

Transcript — after  first  copy   (one  week's  notice  required)    $1.00 


Terms  of  Payment 

The  business  office  requires  that  payment  of  one  full  semester  be 
made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  privilege  to  pay  by 
installments  can  be  granted  only  by  special  application  to  the  treasurer 
prior  to  registration.  The  following  carrying  charges  are  effective  and 
will  be  added  to  the  student's  account : 

$     1  to  $  50     $1.00 

51  to     100     2.00 

101  to     200     4.00 

201  to    300     6.00, 

301  or  more    8.00 

Final  examinations  will  be  withheld  from  students  who  have  any 
unpaid  bills  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  examinations.  This  rule 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  both  the  students  and  family  should 
understand  it  before  registration.  Substitute  semester  examinations  can 
be  arranged  with  teachers  of  each  class  after  payment  of  $5.00  for  each 
examination  at  Business  office. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until  he  formally  notifies  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be  based  on  the 
date  of  this  notification. 
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Refunds 

Since  faculty  engagments  and  other  commitments  are  made  by  the 
college  for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refund  schedule  has 
been  established  in  order  that  the  College  and  the  Student  may  share 
the  loss  equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  or  to 
make  a  change  in  his  program. 

1.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount  unused  to  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. A  full  week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a  week. 

2.  Tuition  and  Room  will  be  refunded  on  the  following  basis: 
REGULAR  TERM— Twenty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  and  room 
will  be  charged  for  each  of  the  first  two  weeks  and  ten  per  cent  for 
each  of  the  following  six  weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  No  re- 
funds will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  eighth  week.  Any  part  of  a 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 

SUMMER  TERM — Forty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  will  be  charged 
the  first  week  and  twenty  percent  for  each  of  the  following  three 
weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated 
as  a  full  week. 

3.  Any  registrant  who  has  completed  registration  and  who  has  failed  to 
attend  a  single  class  may  have  his  account  credited  for  the  money 
paid,  this  to  apply  for  use  on  future  registration  within  a  twelve- 
month period. 

4.  Room  Reser\^ation  Deposits — -This  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request 
is  made  in  writing  not  later  than  thirty  days  before  the  term  starts. 

5.  Caution  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of  written  authorization 
by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  indicating  the  room  and 
furniture  is  not  damaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 


STUDENT  AID 

Standards  for  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

The  College  maintains  an  extensive  program  providing  opportunities 
for  financial  assistance  to  promising  students  who  need  help  in  meeting 
their  expenses,  or  who  have  attained  particular  merit  in  scholarship  or 
other  accomplishments.  Only  those  students  whose  scholarship  and  char- 
acter indicate  leadership  ability  and  promise  of  future  usefulness  will  be 
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approved  for  aid.  Students  who  have  been  granted  financial  assistance 
must  maintain  a  stated  scholastic  standing  in  order  to  remain  eligible 
for  continuing  aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  Quality  Point  average  of  at  least  1.0  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester.  To  be  eligible  for  aid  during  the  sophomore  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.05;  junior  year, 
1.10;  senior  year,  1.20. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance  may  be  deprived  of  their  aid 
at  any  time  if  they  are  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  care- 
less in  their  conduct,  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  policy  of 
the  college. 

As  a  general  policy  no  student  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  one 
scholarship,  nor  will  any  student  be  eligible  for  aid  from  a  combination 
of  scholarship,  workship,  and  loan-grant  sources  in  excess  of  the  full 
amount  of  his  tuition. 

Aid  Applications 

All  scholarships,  workships,  loan-grants,  and  loans  are  awarded 
through  application  made  to  die  Director  of  Student  Aid,  unless  speci- 
fied otherwise.  Scholarship  and  workship  applications  from  new  students 
should  be  received  when  application  for  admission  to  the  college  is  sub- 
mitted. Applications  for  loan  grants  should  be  made  during  the  two 
weeks  immediately  following  the  registration  dates.  Loan  applications  are 
received  any  time. 

Scholarships 

Union  College  Honor  Scholarships. — Honor  Scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $400.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  select  gradu- 
ates of  accredited  High  Schools  who  enter  Union  College  the  first  regular 
semester  after  graduation.  The  first  or  second  place  students  in  gradu- 
ating classes  of  fifty  or  less,  the  first  and  second  place  students  in  gradu- 
ating classes  of  more  than  fifty,  the  first,  second  and  third  students  in 
graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hundred,  and  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships.  An  applicant  for  an 
honor  scholarship  must  not  only  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  class 
rank  listed  above,  but  he  must  also  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  on  the 
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College  Qualifying  Test  given  in  Kentucky  high  schools  or  on  an  equiv- 
alent test  based  on  national  norms.  Evidence  of  these  scores  should  ac- 
company the  principal's  recommendation  for  an  honor  scholarship. 

A  number  of  scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  persons  who  rank 
above  the  eighty-fifth  percentile  on  the  College  Qualifying  Test  or  its 
equivalent.  A  person  ranking  above  the  ninetieth  percentile  will  auto- 
matically receive  a  scholarship  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  principal. 
A  person  between  the  eighty-fifth  and  ninetieth  percentile  will  be  con- 
sidei'ed  for  a  scholarship  on  his  individual  merit  and  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  principal. 

Honor  Scholarships  will  be  renewed  in  the  amount  of  $250.00  for 
the  sophomore  year  if  the  recipient  maintains  a  2.0  average  during  his 
freshman  year.  The  scholarship  is  renewable  for  each  succeeding  year  as 
long  as  the  recipient  maintains  an  over  all  quality  point  standing  of  2.3. 

Alumni  Scholarship. — The  Union  College  Alumni  Association 
awards  an  annual  $200  scholarship  to  a  needy  student  with  great  prom- 
ise of  future  usefulness.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  is  selected  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Barbourville  Kiwanis  Scholarship.  —  The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  supplemented  an  educational  fund  originated 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union  Col- 
lege for  promising  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
Christl\n  Workers. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  that  provides  an  annual  stipend 
of  $120.00  for  a  promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
F.  Blair  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  $200  scholarship  for 
students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  in  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year  on  the  basis  of  need, 
scholarship  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
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Cherokee  Indian  Scholarships. — Union  College  maintains  a 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  Indian  students  from  Cherokee,  North  Carolina. 
The  awards  vary  in  size  and  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship, 
character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Foreign  Scholarships. — Union  College  maintains  a  scholarship 
fund  to  aid  students  from  other  lands.  The  awards  vary  in  size  but  may 
amount  to  full-cost  grants.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to  Christian 
students  based  on  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 


Henderson  Settlement  Scholarship. — Scholarships  in  varying 
amounts  are  available  to  high  school  graduates  from  the  Henderson 
Settlement  School  in  Frakes,  Kentucky,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  settlement  and  the  high  school  principal.  Quali- 
fied persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Junior  College  Scholarship. — Union  College  has  established  four 
honor  scholarships  for  graduates  of  Sue  Bennett  Junior  College  and  the 
same  number  for  graduates  of  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College  to  be 
awarded  each  year.  Two  graduates  from  each  institution  will  be  eligible 
for  full  tuition  scholarships,  valued  at  $400.00  per  year  and  tv/o  will 
receive  scholarships  of  $200.00. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  a  student  must  graduate  in  the 
top  twenty  percent  of  his  class  at  the  junior  college  and  be  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  The  junior  college  will  nominate  the  four  persons  to 
receive  the  scholarships  and  Union  College  will  decide  the  amount  of 
the  scholarship  for  each  student.  These  scholarships  will  be  renewed  for 
the  senior  year  up  to  the  amount  of  $250.00  upon  the  approval  of  the 
scholarship  committee.  Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  junior  college 
which  the  applicant  is  attending. 

Additional  Junior  College  Scholarships. — Scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $400.00  each,  for  one  year,  are  awarded  to  outstanding  gradu- 
ates from  a  selected  group  of  junior  colleges  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  junior  college  president  or  academic  dean. 
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W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship. — Mr.  John  W.  Landrum 
of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
a  promising  Methodist  ministerial  student  in  memory  of  his  father.  The 
student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit  outstanding  personal 
attitudes  of  religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and  earnestness  in  purpose. 
Demonstrated  failure  to  exhibit  these  qualifications  to  a  high  degree  will 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  scholarship. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship. — The  London  Laundry  &  Dry 
Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  annual  $250.00  scholar- 
ship to  assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  High  School  in  Southeastern 
Kentucky  during  his  Freshman  year  at  Union  College.  The  scholarship 
is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Methodist  Home  Scholarship.- — Scholarships  in  varying  amounts 
are  available  to  high  school  graduates  from  the  Methodist  Home  in  Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Home  and  the  high  school  principal.  Qualified  persons  should  apply  to 
the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Middlesboro  Trinity  Methodist  Church  Scholarship. — The 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  provides  annually 
a  scholarship  of  $100  for  a  needy  senior  Methodist  ministerial  student. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Henderson  Set- 
tlement and  Methodist  Children's  Home  Students. — The  Rev.  L 
S.  Pineur  of  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference  provides  an  annual  schol- 
arship of  $50.00  for  a  needy  student  from  Henderson  Settlement,  Frakes, 
Kentucky,  or  the  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Kentucky.  This 
scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Muncy,  Union  College  Trus- 
tee and  loyal  Methodist  layman  in  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference. 

National  Methodist  Scholarships. — The  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually  to  several  Methodist 
students  scholarships  covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  character,  need  and  scholastic  ability.  Only  students  having 
at  least  a  "B"  average  are  eligible. 
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Presser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship. — Union  College  receives 
each  year  from  the  Presser  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  a 
grant  of  $400.00  to  be  given  by  the  College  as  a  Music  scholarship. 
Recipients  of  this  scholarship  are  selected  by  the  President  of  the  College 
and  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department.  The  recipient  must  be  majoring 
in  Music  and  preference  will  be  given  to  students  preparing  to  become 
teachers  of  music. 


Sims  Scholarship  Fund. — Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sims  of 
West  View,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  The 
income  from  the  fund  will  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship  to  a  student  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 


Union  College  Music  Scholarships. — The  Department  of  Music 
holds  an  annual  Music  Scholarships  Competition.  The  top  award  is  a 
$1,000.00  scholarship.  Also  awarded  is  one  $600.00  scholarship  and  two 
$300.00  scholarships.  A  total  of  sixteen  music  scholarships  are  available 
to  students  majoring  in  music. 

Union  National  Bank  Scholarship. — The  Union  National  Bank 
of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  $250  Scholarship  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  award- 
ed to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Knox  County  for  the 
Freshman  year  at  Union  College  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  charac- 
ter, and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

O.  H.  Viall  Memorial  Scholarships. — Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  and 
family  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial  scholarship 
fund  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  number  and  size  of 
the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for  emergency  use  by  needy  students. 

Other  Scholarships. — Other  scholarships  are  often  available  for 
students  of  exceptional  academic  ability  and/or  great  financial  need. 
Inquiries  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 
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Assistantships 

Several  Senior  Assistantships  are  made  available  annually,  one  in 
each  of  the  academic  divisions.  The  assistantships  are  open  to  students  of 
outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness and  who  are  considering  graduate  studies  with  a  view  of  entering 
college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the  Senior  Assistants  include  occasional 
classroom  lectures,  research,  remedial  work  with  beginning  students, 
assisting  in  laboratories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are  expected  to  spend  a  mini- 
mum of  twelve  hours  per  week  on  the  work  assigned.  The  awards  are 
made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  upon  recommendation  from  the 
Division  Chairmen.  Senior  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $400.00  per 
year. 


Workships 

The  college  seeks  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  in  jobs  on 
the  campus.  Such  jobs  consist  of  stenographic  work  in  college  offices, 
science  laboratory  assistance,  service  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  in 
the  library,  gymnasium,  and  on  the  campus  grounds.  Each  workship  stu- 
dent is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  or  other  college 
employee  who  makes  a  monthly  time  report  to  the  Business  Office,  where 
credit  on  an  hourly  basis  is  entered  on  the  student's  account.  The 
remuneration  is  fifty  cents  per  hour  uniformly  for  all  jobs.  The  Director 
of  Student  Aid  can  withdraw  the  workship  at  any  time  if  student  per- 
formance or  attitude  is  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  generally  two  types  of  assignments;  a  full  workship  re- 
quiring about  twelve  hours  of  service  per  week,  and  a  one-half  workship 
requiring  about  six  hours  of  service  per  week.  A  full  workship  enables  a 
student  to  earn  about  $200.00  for  the  academic  year,  and  a  one-half 
workship  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  earn  about  $100.00  for  the 
academic  year. 

Loan-Grants 

Ministerial  Loan-Grant. — Ministerial  loan-grants  amounting  to 
$250.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  students  studying  for  the 
ministry.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  student  must  have  a  license  to 
preach,  or  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  intent  to  obtain  such 
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license  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Applicants  quali- 
fied for  the  loan-grant  must  sign  a  note  for  the  amount  received  each 
semester.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after  the  individual  has  entered 
into  the  full-time  ministry.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and  enters 
another  field  of  endeavor  the  notes  become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  $500.00  for  the  academic  year  are  avail- 
able to  Methodist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve  four  years  in  the 
Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual  Conferences.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled 
after  the  specified  service  has  been  fulfilled. 

Grants  to  Children  of  Ministers. — The  unmarried  children  of 
ordained  Methodist  ministers  in  good  standing  who  are  employed  full 
time  in  the  service  of  the  church  may  receive  a  grant  of  $250.00  for  the 
academic  year. 

College  Employee  Grants. — The  dependents  of  full-time  em- 
ployees of  Union  College  may  receive  a  full  tuition  grant  at  Union  Col- 
lege or  a  tuition  grant  at  other  colleges  participating  in  the  Tuition  Ex- 
change Program. 

Loans 

Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund.— The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  to  worthy  students  at  Union  College 
the  resources  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. 

National  Defense  Student  Fund. — Union  College  is  participating 
fully  in  the  student  loan  program  as  established  by  the  85  th  Congress  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Only  students  with  above 
average  academic  records  and  real  financial  need  should  apply  for  these 
loans.  Special  consideration  in  the  selection  of  loan  recipients  will  be  given 
to  students  with  superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  those  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  a  modern  foreign  language.  Detailed  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

Union  College  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  has  been  set  up  for 
Kentucky  students  who  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  financial 
aid.  The  terms  are  the  same  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  except 
no  special  consideration  is  given  to  those  who  plan  to  teach. 
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Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund. — Mrs.  Waldo  Brown  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student  at  Union  College.  The  resources  of  the 
fund  are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  King  Loan  Fund. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
King  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students  in 
their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Union  College.  To  qualify  for  a  loan  the 
students  must  possess  high  qualities  of  character  and  scholarship. 

Guy  H.  Williams  Loan  Fund. — Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna  Williams. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  students  who  have 
spent  two  years  at  Union  College  and  have  a  "C"  average  or  better. 

Book  Loan  Fund. — The  Senior  Class  of  1957  established  a  loan 
fund  with  the  hope  that  future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitalization.  The 
resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  full-time  students  on  a  short-term 
loan  basis  for  the  purchase  of  required  textbooks. 

Other  Loan  Funds. — Student  loans  are  available  from  a  number  of 
funds  not  specifically  designated  for  Union  College  students,  but  for 
which  Union  College  students  are  eligible.  Specific  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Memorial  Endowment 

Dr.  J.  William  Harris  has  established  a  lectureship  Fund  containing 
the  sum  of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister  Anna  E.  Harris  and  his  father, 
John  William  Harris. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  Whitley  City,  Kentucky  has  set  up  a  Memorial 
Endowment  Fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright. 
The  initial  sum  is  $1,000,  which  may  be  augmented  from  time  to  time. 

In  1927  a  bequest  of  $50,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Obed  H.  Wilson  for  the  establishing  of  a  professorship  known  as  the 
'Trancis  Landrum  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy." 

Prizes 

Iota  Sigma  Nu  to  the  Freshman  and  the  Sophomore  student  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  in  his  respective  class  for  the  year. 
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Cecil  H.  Wilson  to  the  Junior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  the  year. 

The  family  of  the  late  Governor  James  D.  Black  to  the  Senior  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Union  College  Faculty  to  the  Varsity  Letter  Man  with  the  high- 
est scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award  (National  Dramatics  Honor  Fraternity) ; 
an  Oscar  to  the  male  and  an  Oscar  to  the  female  who  has  contributed 
most  toward  drama  at  Union  College,  as  selected  by  die  members  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Art  Club  to  the  Art  Student  judged  most  outstanding  during  the 
year. 

The  Bartlett  Sociology  Prize^  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Sabina 
Bartlett  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  to  the  student  showing  tlie  greatest 
excellence  in  the  field  of  Sociology. 

The  Creative  Writing  Award^  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bjomstad,  former- 
ly of  the  faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  student  achieving  highest  excel- 
lence in  creative  writing  in  the  English  Department. 

The  Burke  Mathematics  Award,  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Burke,  of  Bingham- 
ton.  New  York,  to  the  student  showing  the  great  excellence  in  the  field  of 
Mathematics. 

Dr.  George  Truman  Carl^  Mason  City,  Iowa,  to  the  student  writ- 
ing the  best  essay  on  "The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ".  Essays  are 
judged  by  the  Head  of  the  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

Dr.  L.  a.  Geiss  to  the  student  majoring  in  the  Business  Department 
achieving  the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field  for  the  year. 

Mrs.  L.  a.  Geiss  to  the  student  majoring  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  achieving  the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field 
for  the  year. 

The  French  Achievement  Award  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  achievement  in  oral  French. 

The  German  Achievement  Award  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  achievement  in  oral  German. 
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Literature  Award^  by  the  Tuesday  Club  of  Barboui-ville,  Kentucky, 
to  the  senior  student  majoring  in  EngHsh  who  shows  the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  literature. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award^  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
the  senior  premedical  student  with  the  highest  cumulative  academic 
standing. 

The  Department  of  Music  faculty  to  a  student  majoring  in  music 
for  interest,  initiative,  cooperativeness,  musical  ability,  academics,  and 
service  to  the  department. 

H.  H.  O^VENS  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens,  to  the  stu- 
dent showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  history. 

President's  Award  to  the  senior  student  who  has  the  highest  cum- 
ulative scholastic  record  in  grades  earned  at  Union  College. 

Sampson  Political  Sgienge  Award,  by  Governor  Flem  D.  Samp- 
son, to  the  student  showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field 
of  political  science. 

Student  National  Education  Association  Award,  given  by  the 
John  Owen  Gross  chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  showing  the  greatest 
excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Weaver  Religion  and  Philosophy  Award,  by  Dr.  Horace  Weaver, 
former  member  of  the  Union  College  Faculty,  for  the  best  research  essay 
in  religion  or  philosophy  written  by  a  member  of  any  current  class  in  the 
department. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Student  Load 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  per 
semester.  Students  who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may  register 
for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester.  Students 
who  attain  a  "B"  average  are  permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty-one  semester 
hours  per  semester. 

The  normal  graduate  student  load  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  under- 
graduate. 
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The  maximum  student  load  in  the  Saturday  class  program  is  six 
semester  hours  for  undergraduate  and  four  semester  hours  for  graduate 
students. 

The  normal  load  in  the  nine-week  summer  school  is  nine  semester 
hours  in  undergraduate  credit,  ten  semester  hours  being  the  maximum. 
The  normal  load  in  the  graduate  program  is  six  semester  hours. 

Chapel  and  Class  Attendance 

1.  Chapel  and  class  attendance  is  required.  Students  are  responsible  for 
all  work  from  the  first  day  of  class. 

2.  Only  the  dean  of  the  college  has  authority  to  excuse  an  absence. 
Excused  absences  include  athletic  trips,  choir  trips,  etc.,  and  those  such 
as  illness  or  a  death  in  the  family,  that  are  caused  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  The  student  must  present  an  excuse 
card  from  the  Dean  to  have  the  absence  counted  as  excused.  Any 
absence  not  excused  within  a  week  is  automatically  unexcused. 

3.  A  student  is  expected  to  attend  all  class  meetings  for  which  he  is 
registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  individual  student  respon- 
sibility. All  faculty  members  are  expected  to  keep  accurate  records  of 
class  attendance.  In  cases  of  excessive  excused  absences  the  professor, 
with  concurrence  of  the  Dean,  may  drop  a  student  with  the  grade  of 
"F".  This  means  that  no  student  is  given  any  privilege  of  cuts. 

4.  For  each  two  unexcused  chapel  absences  per  semester  in  excess  of  four 
one  credit  hour  will  be  subtracted  from  the  total  earned  that  semester. 
During  the  last  regular  semester  of  the  senior  year  for  regular  students 
three  times  the  normal  number  of  chapel  cuts  will  be  permitted. 

5.  A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  each  makeup  test.  This  fee  should  be 
paid  at  the  Business  Office  and  the  receipt  presented  to  the  instructor 
at  the  time  the  test  is  administered.  Instructors  will  exempt  students 
from  this  charge  if  absence  was  incurred  while  representing  the  Col- 
lege, because  of  personal  illness  properly  certified  by  the  college  nurse 
or  a  regular  physician,  because  of  serious  illness  or  death  in  the 
immediate  family,  or  because  of  the  existence  of  other  unusual  emer- 
gency conditions  over  which  the  student  has  no  control.  No  makeup 
test  shall  be  given  unless  the  student  presents  an  excuse  from  the 
Dean's  office  for  his  absence  on  the  date  of  the  test. 
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6.  A  student  is  not  automatically  withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending 
a  class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Registrar's  Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  complete  this 
foim,  obtain  the  signatures  needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

Examinations  and  Reports  of  Marks 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Tests  are  held 
at  such  times  during  each  semester  as  the  instructors  may  determine. 
Final  marks  are  reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Registrar.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  his  parents.  Only 
the  final  marks  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record.  Test  and  exami- 
nation marks  together  with  the  daily  marks  constitute  the  final  mark. 

The  Marking  System  and  Quality  Points 
Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows : 

A.- — Represents  distinctly  superior  work,  valued  at  three  quality  points 
for  each  semester  hour. 

B. — Represents  superior  work,  valued  at  two  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour. 

C. — Represents  average  work,  valued  at  one  quality  point  for  each 
semester  hour. 

Cr. — Indicates  that  a  course  for  which  no  accurate  grade  can  be  given 
has  been  passed  satisfactorily.  Such  a  course  is  not  counted  when 
quality-point  standing  is  calculated. 

D. — Represents  inferior  but  passing  work,  valued  at  O  quality  points. 

F. — Indicates  failure  with  O  credits  and  minus  one  quality  point  for 
each  semester  hour.  This  mark  cannot  be  removed  or  changed 
except  by  successfully  repeating  the  course  with  credit.  The  hours 
of  "F"  will  be  counted  in  figuring  quality  point  standing. 

W. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  semester.  A  student  cannot  at  any  time  after  registration  with- 
draw from  a  course  except  by  permission  from  the  Dean ;  after  the 
third  week  of  the  semester,  permission  must  also  be  secured  from 
the  instructor  of  the  class. 
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WF. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  failing  mark  after  the 
third  week.  The  mark  of  WF  carries  the  same  penalties  as  those 
for  the  mark  of  "F"  described  above. 

WP. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  passing  mark  after  the 
third  week. 

I. — Indicates  that  some  required  work  of  the  course  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  end  of  the  next  semester  if  the  student  is  enroll- 
ed for  that  term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must  be 
removed  before  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  following  the  date 
on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  If  an  "I"  is  not  removed  within 
that  time  limit,  it  automatically  becomes  "F". 

A  student  who  does  not  take  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  will  be  given  temporary  registration  in  the  next  semester  within 
the  time  allowed  for  registration.  If  all  arrangements  for  taking  final 
examinations  are  made  within  this  period,  the  temporary  registration  will 
become  a  permanent  registration.  If  arrangements  for  the  final  examina- 
tions are  not  made,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled.  All  final 
examinations  for  courses  which  are  pre-requisite  to  courses  in  which  the 
student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester,  must  be  taken  by  the  end  of 
the  registration  period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite  courses  will 
cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in  an  advanced  course.  All  final  examina- 
tions must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  within  one 
year  if  the  student  does  not  register  for  that  semester. 


Quality  Point  Standing 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  quality  points  which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  for  which  he  has  registered  minus  the  number  of  hours 
of  Cr.  on  his  record. 

Honor  Students 

Union  College  recognizes  excellent  scholai-ship  in  two  ways — the 
dean's  list  and  graduation  with  honors.  During  the  academic  year  full- 
time  students  who  have  earned  at  least  24  semester  hours  credit  at  Union 
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and  who  ha\e  a  cumulative  scholastic  standing  of  2.3  are  placed  on  the 
dean's  list  for  the  following  semester.  See  page  55  for  DEGREES  WITH 
DISTINCTION. 

Probation 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  "C"  work.  A  student  with  a  standing 
less  than  "C"  is  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  following  semester, 
during  which  time  he  must  maintain  a  "C"  average.  He  may  continue 
in  college  on  probation  an  additional  semester  if  his  work  shows  sufficient 
improvement  to  indicate  his  ability  to  succeed. 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 

In  several  departments,  provision  is  made  for  allowing  courses  out- 
side the  department  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor.  Such  courses 
are  termed  Inter-departmental  Courses.  They  are  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing regulations: 

1.  A  major  in  a  given  department  may  include  not  more  than  three 
Inter-departmental  Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than 
two  of  these  may  be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

2.  A  minor  may  include  not  more  than  two  Inter-departmental 
Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than  one  of  these  may 
be  taken  in  any  department. 

3.  The  student's  major  professor  must  give  permission  for  enrollment 
in  any  Inter-departmental  Course  which  is  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or 
a  minor. 

4.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  decide  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  wishes  a  given  Inter-departmental  Course  to  be  count- 
ed. This  decision  cannot  be  changed  after  registration  is  completed. 

Extension  and  Correspondence 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from  Union  College  must  receive 
permission  from  the  Dean  to  register  for  correspondence  or  extension 
courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded  unless  prior  arrangements  are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of  study  shall  defer  work 
on  all  correspondence  and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for  which 
they  are  registered. 
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Six  semester  hours  during  a  semester  are  considered  a  full  load  for 
persons  who  are  teaching. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  extension 
work  done  in  one  academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  College.  Not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a  major  may  be  done  by  extension. 
Not  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  extension  and  correspondence 
credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension  or  correspondence  may 
be  accepted  during  the  Senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester  hours 
or  fewer  at  Union  may  offer  six  semester  hours  non-residence  in  the 
last  thirty-six;  students  with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or  more  may  offer 
six  semester  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any  course  done  in  residence 
cannot  be  removed  by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Union  College  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty  of  the  last  thirty-six  must  be 
earned  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  who  have  earned  as 
many  as  sixty-one  semester  hours  at  Union  College  may  graduate  with 
only  eighteen  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  earned  in  residence.  At 
least  forty  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  1.00  overall  and  at  Union.  No  grade  below 

"C"  can  be  accepted  on  a  major  or  a  minor. 

3.  Pass  satisfactorily  the  Cooperative  Sophomore  tests.  This  should  be 
done  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Students 
with  irregular  schedules  resulting  from  transfer  from  other  colleges  or 
acceleration  should  take  the  examination  during  the  period  most  near- 
ly approximating  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester. 

4.  Completion  of  the  following  general  liberal  arts  requirements: 

a.  Religion — Two  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  during  the 

freshman  or  sophomore  year.  A  course  in  Philosophy  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  second  of  these. 

b.  Science    111,    112.    (Unless   completing  a  Science  major).   Eight 
semester  hours. 

c.  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  Three  semester  hours  each. 

d.  Enarlish  111-112.  Six  semester  hours. 
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e.  Literature.  Introduction  to  Literature  (for  Sophomore  students)  or 
American  or  English  Literature  (for  transfer  or  irregular  students). 
Six  semester  hours. 

f.  History  111  or  112  or  Histoiy  241  if  Junior  or  Senior  student. 
Three  semester  hours. 

g.  Political  Science  111.  Three  semester  hours. 

h.  Sociology  131.  Three  semester  hours. 

i.  Physical   Education. — Four  activity  courses,  during  the  freshman 

and  sophomore  years. 
j.  Fine  Arts  (Music,  Art,  or  Drama)  or  Mathematics.  Two  or  three 

semester  hours, 
k.  Foreign  language. — Two  years  of  a  language  offered  by  the  college. 
This  requirement  is  waived  for  students  registering  to  meet  Ken- 
tucky   teacher    certification    and    for    students    with    an    area    in 
Business. 

Students  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  High  School 
should  apply  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  place- 
ment. 

Students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  two  years  foreign 
language  at  another  college  should  see  the  head  of  the  Language 
Division  as  to  his  requirements  in  language  for  graduation  from 
Union. 

Completion  of  one  of  the  following: 

a.  One  major  and  two  minors.*  The  major  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
following  fields :  Art,  Biology,  Business,  Chemistr>^,  English,  French, 
German,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  History,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Sociology  and  Econo- 
mics. The  minors  shall  be  chosen  from  the  above  fields  or  from  the 
following:  Dramatics,  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  Psychology. 

b.  Courses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Provisional  Elemen- 
tary or  the  Provisional  High  School  certificates  as  issued  by  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education.  See  pages  61  and  62. 
No  grade  less  than  "C"  acceptable  in  professional  courses. 

c.  An  area  in  Business,  English,  Music,  Science,  or  Social  Studies,  plus 
a  minor.  Education  courses  replace  the  minor  for  teachers.  For 
others,  the  minor  must  be  in  a  field  unrelated  to  the  area  chosen. 

*The  requirements  for   majors  and   minors  arc  listed  under  the  respective  divisions  of  instruction. 
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At  least  forty  semester  hours  offered  for  graduation  must  be  earned 
in  junior  and  senior  courses  (300  and  above) ;  at  least  six  semester  hours 
300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any  minor;  at  least 
nine  semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in 
any  major;  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  300  and  above,  evenly  distribut- 
ed in  the  two  fields,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  a  thirty-hour 
major;  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union, 
must  be  included  in  an  area. 

At  registration  Juniors  must  indicate  major  and  minor  fields  of  study 
on  forms  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  Members  of  the  Department  of 
Education  will  act  as  general  advisors  for  those  who  plan  to  teach.  The 
heads  of  departments  will  advise  in  the  teaching  fields  and  are  advisors 
to  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach. 

At  registration  each  Senior  must  specify  the  tentative  date  on  which 
he  expects  to  graduate. 

Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and  choosing  courses  is  always  given 
gladly.  However,  each  student  personally  is  responsible  for  completing 
all   requirements. 

Requirements  For  The 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  Degree 

The  candidate  must  complete  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate 
courses  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better.  At  least  fifteen  of  the 
thirty  semester  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  in  courses 
open  only  to  graduate  students  (numbered  500  or  above) .  Twelve  of  the 
fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  professional  education  courses. 

Twelve  semester  hours  toward  the  master's  degree  must  be  selected 
from  courses  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  or  graduate  students  (numbered 
300  and  above),  providing  the  student  did  not  take  them  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  Any  300  or  400  course  taken  on  the  graduate  program 
will  be  for  reduced  credit.  A  four  semester-hour  course  will  become  three 
semester  hours  and  a  three-semester  hour  course  becomes  two  semester 
hours.  To  earn  graduate  credit  in  an  undergraduate  course  that  is  open  to 
graduate  students,  a  student  must  earn  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better. 

At  least  twelve  semester  hours  (including  three  semester  hours  or 
more  of  500  numbered  courses)  shall  be  non-professional  subject  matter 
courses.  These  must  be  selected  from  the  fields  of  study  required  in 
general  education  and/or  in  subject  matter  courses  used  in  partial  ful- 
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fillment  of  the  four-year  curriculum  for  elementary  certification  or,  for 
the  secondary  teacher,  from  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  majors  and/or 
minors  may  have  been  completed  on  the  undergraduate  level  and  used 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the 
Provisional  High  School  Certificate. 


Combined  Degrees 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  ha\e 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
in  an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the  following  provisions : 

1 .  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must  continue  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (prelaw,  pre- 
dentistry,  premedicine,  etc.) 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union  College 
(ninety  semester  hours  with  a  quality-point  standing  of  at  least  1.00)  and 
also  the  general  college  requirements  for  graduation,  including  the  foreign 
language  requirement. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  die  minimum  re- 
quirements for  one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional  school  in 
which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of  credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
of  study  must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 


Degrees  with  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the  diplomas  of  the  students 
winning  them,  and  published  on  the  Commencement  program.  There  are 
three  grades  of  honors  designated  respectively:  cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are  conferred  at  graduation 
upon  students  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions  of  scholarship: 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned  an  average  standing  of  2.0  (B),  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.8  overall  and  at  Union. 
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Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may  receive  general  honors  on 
completing  61  semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions of  scholarship  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  provided  they  furnish  also 
such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come 
as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  entitle  them  to  become  candidates 
for  honors  under  the  regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  promote  diligence 
in  study  and  encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of 
Iota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on  May  26,  1936.  Membership  is  open  upon 
election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  junior 
year,  have  a  quality  point  standing  which  if  maintained  will 
graduate  them  with  the  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  and  who 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  two  years  in  residence  at  Union 
College. 


The  Curricula 


Students  should  plan  carefully  their  college  work,  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  requirements  for  degrees  and  their  vocational  or  professional 
interest.  The  Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  student's  Advisor,  department 
Heads  are  all  available  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  a  balanced  program. 

Students  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or  professional  choice  and 
students  who  expect   to  enter   a   professional   school   which   requires   a 
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general  college  education  are  urged  to  schedule  their  first  two  years  work 
from  the  following  program. 


Freshman    Year 
English    111-112    .  .. 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Science    111,    112    

General    Psychology    

Principles   of  Sociology    

Religion    

Physical  Education  Activities 
Electives    


(Foreign     language,     mathematics, 
American  History  of  Government) 


Sem. 
Sophomore  Year  ^"• 

Introduction   to  Literature    6 

Foreign   Language    6 

Social    Studies     3 

Fine  Arts  or  Mathematics    3 

History  and  Political  Science 6 

Physical  Education  Activities    ....    2 
Electives      6 


The  pattern  of  courses  for  a  junior  or  a  senior  is  determined  by  the 
student's  choice  regarding  majors  and  minors. 

Curricula  for  various  objectives  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  Divis- 
ions which  follow. 


THE       CURRICULA 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  seven  divisions  are  maintained  at  Union  College: 


I.  Education 
Education 
Psychology   and   Guidance 

II.  Fine  Arts 
Art 

Dramatics  and  Speech 
Music 

III.  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

Health 

Physical  Education 

IV.  Languages 
EngHsh 
Journalism 
French 
German 


V.  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Philosophy 
Religion 


VI. 


VII. 


Sciences 

Biology 

Chemistry 

General   Science 

Home  Economics 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Business 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Political  Science 

Sociology 


The  course  offerings  in  these  divisions  are  listed  in  the  order  given 
above  in  the  following  pages.  Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily 
for  freshmen,  200-299  for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  400-499  for 
seniors.  500  courses  are  for  Graduate  students  only.  Some  courses,  300- 
499  can  carry  graduate  credit. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  first  semester  courses  bear  odd  numbers  and 
second  semester  courses  bear  even  numbers. 

Year  courses,  the  first  semester  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  second 
semester,  bear  hyphenated  numbers:    101-102;  321-322. 

In  courses  with  laboratory,  the  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  per 
week  are  shown  in  parentheses  following  the  descriptive  title  thus: 
CHEMISTRY   111-112.   GENERAL  CHEMISTRY   (3.2). 

One  semester  hour  credit  indicates  17-18  weeks  of  one  fifty-minute 
period  lecture  or  two  fifty-minute  periods  laboratory  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

Applied  music  students  receive  sixty  minutes  of  instruction  per  week 
regardless  of  credit  or  level. 
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DIVISION  I:    EDUCATION 

1.  Education,  2.  Psychology,  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Mr.  Simms         Mr.  Lemley         Miss  Moore         Mr.  Robbins 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education  which  will  increase  his 
insight  into  the  social,  natural,  and  ethical  world  in  which  he  lives. 

2.  To  build  within  the  student  desirable  attitudes  toward  the  world,  his 
fellow  man,  and  the  teaching  profession. 

3.  To  help  the  student  achieve  and  maintain  mental  and  physical  health. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  think  on  increasingly  mature  levels. 

5.  To  help  the  student  to  know  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of 
good  teaching  and  learning. 

6.  To  help  the  student  discover  and  develop  his  own  individual  compe- 
tencies and  aptitudes. 

7.  To  help  the  student  develop  a  consistent,  coherent,  and  sustaining 
faith  in  God,  and  a  dedication  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

8.  To  help  the  student  become  increasingly  competent  in  the  skills  of 
communication. 

9.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  become  intellectually  curious  so  that  his 
interest  in  learning  may  continue  throughout  life. 

Application  To  Teacher  Education  Program. — Formal  application 
for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  must  be  filed  with  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  second  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year.  These  applications  will  be  acted  on  by  a  Committee 
on  Teacher  Education  composed  of  the  Dean,  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Head  of  the  student's  major  department. 
Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Teacher  Certification. — Graduates  of  Union  College  who  meet  the 
requirements  can  secure  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  or  the 
Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  by  the  Kentucky  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I.       General  Education 

A.  Communication    and   Humanities  Semester   Hours 

English    Composition     6 

Literature     6 

Religion    3 

Philosophy      .     _ 3 

Religion  or  Philosophy    3 

Fine    Arts     3 

B.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  Survey    4 

Physical   Science   Survey    4 

Mathematics   or   Science   Elective    4 

C.  Social   Studies 

American    History    3 

American    Federal    Government     3 

Principles    of    Sociology     3 

Social   Studies   elective   from 

Principles   of   Economics,    Principles      of 

Geography,   European  History    3 

D.  Health  and   Physical   Education 

Physical    Education    Activities    4 

E.  General    Psychology    3 

n.     General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Elementary  Schools 

A.  Music  Semester  Hours 

Introduction   to   Music    2 

Public  School   Music    3 

B.  Art 

Arts  and   Crafts    2 

Public  School  Art    2 

C.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School    2 

Health    Education    in    Elementary    School     2 

Nutrition    3 

D.  Social  Studies 

Principles  of  Geography    3 

Social   Studies   Elective    3 

E.  English 

Children's  Literature    3 

Advanced  Grammcr  or  Speech   3 
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III.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 

IN  Secondary  Schools 

A.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School    3 

B.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration* 

An  Area  of  Concentration    48 

Two  Majors  (24)   semester  hours  each   48 

One  Major  and  one  Minor  totaling  48  semester  hours         48 

One  Major  and  two  Minors  (24,  18,18)    60 

Any  combination  major  or  minor  must  total  30  and  24  semester  hours 
respectively.  In  combination  of  subjects  for  majors,  not  less  than  eight 
semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  major.  In  a  combination 
of  subjects  for  minors,  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each 
subject  within  the  minor. 

IV.  Professional  Preparation 

A.  Introduction    to    Education     3 

B.  Human  Growth  and  Development 4 

C.  Fundamental   Processes   and  Learning  Materials 

1.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Elementary  School: 

Methods   of   Teaching   Arithmetic    2 

Methods   of   Teaching   Reading    3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Other 

Elementary   School   Subjects    4 

2.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Secondary  School: 
Meth.  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School    4 

D.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

1.  In  the  Elementary  School    10 

or 

2.  In  the  Secondary  School   10 

V.  Completion  of  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 


/.  Education 

Education  241.     Introduction  To  Education.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  education  in 
a  democracy.  Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  services, 
library  services,  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of 
the  school  program.  First  and  second  semesters. 


^Choose   one   of   the  four  options  listed. 
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Education  261.     Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic.  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  modern  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  arithmetic 
in  the  elementary'  school.  Second  semester. 

Education  351.     Fundamentals  of  Elementary  Education. 

Four  hours 
Methods  and  materials  of  the  modem  curriculum.  A  critical  evalu- 
ation of  experiences  of  children  in  the  fields  of  the  social  studies, 
language  arts  (except  reading),  science,  and  the  creative  arts. 
Limited  to  students  who  have  had  three  years'  teaching  experience 
and  a  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above  at  Union.  Summer  only. 

Education  361.     Methods  of  Teaching  Reading.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  best  current  practices  in  teaching  children  to  read  in 
the  elementary  school.  Includes  directed  observation  of  classes  in 
reading  in  the  public  schools. 

Education  432.     Methods  and  Materlvls  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Four  hours 

A  critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  materials  of  the  modem  ele- 
mentary school,  with  special  emphasis  on  language  arts,  social 
studies,  and  creative  activities.  Integration  of  materials  from  various 
subject  matter  fields  into  a  unit  of  work  is  a  major  activity.  Includes 
directed  observation  in  the  public  schools.  Taken  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  Student  Teaching  is  done.  First 
and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  441.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 

(Also  Psychology  441)  Two  or  three  hours 

The  nature  and  function  of  measurement  and  evaluation  in  educa- 
cation.  Instruments  and  techniques  available  for  evaluating  abilities, 
aptitudes,  personality  traits,  and  interests  will  be  examined  and  the 
development  of  the  teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be 
given  special  emphasis.  Application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  is  to  be  stressed.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1962-63. 
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Education  452.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Four  hours 

Emphasizes  the  selection,  preparation,  and  use  of  teaching  materials, 
planning  of  class  work,  the  various  methods  used  in  teaching  sec- 
ondary school  students,  routine  procedures,  utilization  of  resources, 
and  evaluation.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  directed  observation  in 
the  public  schools.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  services 
available  to  teachers  and  to  the  professional  responsibilities  of  teach- 
ers. First  and  second  semesters. 

Education  471,  472.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  give  the  student  laboratory  experiences  in  working  with 
children,  teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  community  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  classroom  teacher.  To  be  taken  during  the 
same  semester  as  Education  432.  Under  supervision  for  a  period  of 
10  or  11  weeks-  the  student  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  commun- 
ity in  which  the  student  teaching  is  done  and  to  participate  fully  in 
all  activities  of  a  regular  teacher.  Transportation  to  and  from  the 
centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  student.  Application  should  be  made  at  least  one  semester  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 241  or  251;  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above  at  Union  and 
overall;  approval  by  Committee  on  Teacher  Education.  First  and 
second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  481,  482.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the  skills  essential  to  successful 
classroom  procedures  in  the  high  school  by  giving  the  student 
teacher  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  the  usual  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher  for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks. 
It  is  to  be  taken  the  same  semester  as  Education  452.  Supervised 
student  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  done  in  the  local 
public  schools  and  in  other  affiliated  public  schools.  Students  may 
do  this  work  in  off-campus,  centers,  paying  transportation  to  and 
from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there.  Ap- 
plications for  this  work  should  be  made  at  least  one  semester  in 
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advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Comple- 
tion of  (1)  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  an  overall 
scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above,  this  to  include  a  quality 
point  standing  of  1.00  or  above  on  all  work  done  at  Union  College, 
in  professional  courses,  and  in  major  and  minor  fields.  (2)  two 
thirds  of  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  core  curriculum  and  in 
the  subject  fields  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  done.  (3)  four 
semester  hours  in  Human  Growth  and  Development.  (4)  one  semes- 
ter of  residence  at  Union  College.  (5)  approval  by  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education.  Applicants  for  this  work  must  also  meet  ac- 
ceptable standards  as  to  health,  use  of  English,  personality,  and  pro- 
fessional attitude.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  495-496.     Advanced  Readings  in  Education. 

One  to  three  hours  each 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish 
to  do  intensive  reading  in  a  specific  interest  area.  Prerequisites: 
Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

Education  500.     Review  of  Current  Educational  Literature. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  educational  literature  found  in  current  educational  publications, 
with  particular  stress  on  periodicals. 

Education  501.     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  development  of  education  in  the  United  States,  education  in  a 
democracy,  problems  in  education  today,  possible  changes  for  the 
future,  and  an  analysis  of  the  growth  of  various  educational  philoso- 
phies and  the  relation  of  these  to  modem  educational  practice. 

Education  502.     The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Curricular  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in 
elementary  schools.  Techniques  for  evaluating  and  constructing  cur- 
ricula to  meet  child  and  community  needs. 
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Education  510.  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Teaching.  Two  or  three  hours 
Background  for  and  practice  in  the  instructional  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment,  geared  to  the  needs  of  students  in  their 
respective  teaching  areas.  Provision  is  made  for  students  to  select 
and  evaluate  films,  models,  exhibits,  graphic  materials,  and  other 
types  of  aids.  Students  are  also  given  opportunity  to  construct  equip- 
ment relative  to  their  major  field  of  teaching. 


Education  530.     Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in 

Reading.  Two  or  three  hours 

Current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  in 
reading.  Techniques  for  applying  diagnostic  instruments  for  locating 
causes  of  serious  reading  deficiencies  are  developed  along  with  sug- 
gested remedial  procedures.  The  use  of  these  procedures  in  working 
with  individual  children  is  observed  and  practiced. 


Education  550.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  principles  of  democratic  school  supervision,  methods  for  improv- 
ing instruction,  evaluation  of  means,  methods,  and  results  of  super- 
vision. Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  teaching  personnel. 


Education  560.     Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Two  or  three  hours 
For  those  preparing  to  become  supervisors  of  student  teachers  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Experiences  deemed  neces- 
sary for  developing  students  into  effective  teachers  are  considered, 
with  attention  to  participation  in  teacher-student  conferences  and 
planning  and  executing  a  work  program. 

Education  570.     Statistics  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Basic  statistical  course  for  research  in  education  and  psychology. 
Studies  and  practices  in  making  distributions,  computing  measures 
of  central  tendency,  variation  and  correlation  and  their  application 
to  problems  encountered  in  today's  school. 
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Education  571.  Public  School  Administration.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  organization  and  administration  of  the  modern  pubhc  school, 
including  such  problems  as  school  staff,  program  of  studies,  records 
and  reports,  public  relations,  guidance  programs,  school  plant,  fi- 
nance, and  scheduling. 

Education  580.     Methods  of  Educational  Research. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Types  of  research,  selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification 
of  data,  organization,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 

Education  595,  596,  597,  598.    Seminar  in  Educational  Problems. 

One  hour  each 
Guided  study  and  research  toward  the  solution  of  specific  education- 
al problems  encountered  by  members  of  the  seminar. 

Education  599.     Thesis.  Six  hours 


2.  Psychology,  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Requirements  for  a  minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Psychology  111.     General  Psychology.  Three  hours 

A  brief  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  Psychology.  Emphasis  on 
the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
make  adjustments  to  his  environment.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Psychology  251.  A,  B,  C.     Child  Development  Laboratory. 

Two  hours  each 
Direct  study  of  children.  Each  participant  gathers  a  wide  body  of 
information  about  an  individual  child,  presents  accumulating  data 
from  time  to  time  to  the  study  group  for  criticism  and  group  analy- 
sis and  writes  an  inteipretation  of  the  dynamics  underlying  the 
child's  learning,  behavior,  and  development.  For  in-senice  teachers. 
Each  unit  requix'es  one  school  year. 
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Psychology  311.     Counseling  and  Guidance.   (Also 

Sociology  311)  Three  hours 

Methods  of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
niques involved  in  helping  counselees  to  solve  their  life  problems. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance 
techniques. 

Psychology  331.     Social  Psychology.   (Also  Sociology  331) 

Three  hours 
The  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help 
the  individual  adjust  to  various  groups  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help  to  mold 
group  thought  and  action.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1961-62. 

Psychology  351.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  Four  hours 
The  principles  of  human  development  as  they  are  applied  to  work- 
ing with  children  and  adolescents  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis  on  ( 1 ) 
basic  concepts  in  understanding  the  whole  child  (2)  ways  of  under- 
standing the  whole  child  and  (3)  methods  of  helping  individuals 
learn.  Includes  observation  of  children  of  varying  ages  and  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations.  Students  with  credit  in  PSYCHOLOGY  251 
and/or  PSYCHOLOGY  252  are  ineligible  for  credit  in  this  course. 
First  and  second  semesters. 

Psychology  411.     Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours 

Psychology  and  mental  development,  intelligence  and  aptitudes, 
methods  of  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess, transfer  of  training,  and  other  factors  that  may  affect  one  in 
his  total  growth,  development,  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 111.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  431.  Mental  Hygiene.  (Also  Sociology  431)  Three  hours 
Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality  in  the  individ- 
ual; principles  of  mental  health  and  problems  involved  in  the  dy- 
namics of  human  adjustment.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  441.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 
(See  Education  441} 
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Psychology  452.     Abnormal  Psychology.  Two  or  three  Jiours 

The  field  of  mental  disorder  and  abnormal  behavior,  changing  con- 
ceptions of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disorders, 
their  psychological  interpretation,  and  the  principles  of  effective 
mental  hygiene  and  psychotherapy.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.  (See  Religion  471) . 

Psychology  520.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Child 

Study.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  application  of  principles  of  child  development  to  the  study  of 
individual.  Techniques  in  collecting  and  evaluating  data  about 
children  are  developed  through  a  study  of  evaluative  instruments 
and  participation  in  an  extended  study  of  an  individual  child. 
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UNION       GOLLEG 


l.Art 


DIVISION  II.     FINE  ARTS 

2.  Dramatics  and  Speech  3.  Music 


1.  Art 

Mr.  McRae 

The  Art  Department  offers  courses  to  acquaint  all  students  with 
art  and  its  cultural  role  in  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to  prepare 
students  to  teach  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Art.  Twenty-four  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  322,  373,  374,  and  491  (Senior 
Exhibit) .  Art  majors  will  be  required  to  present  an  exhibition  of  their 
work  in  their  senior  year. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  For  Secondary  Teachers.  Thirty  semester 
hours  which  must  include  ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  261,  321,  322,  361, 
362,  373,  374,  and  491  (Senior  Exhibit). 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Art.  Eighteen  semester  hours  includ- 
ing ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  374. 


ART  MAJOR 


Sem. 
Freshman    Year  ^"• 

Art    141,    142    6 

English    111-112    6 

Psychology   111    3 

Sociology     131     3 

History   HI   or   112    3 

Science  111,  112   8 

Physical    Education     2 

Sem. 

Junior  Year  W"- 

Art   321,    322    4 

Art   373,    374    6 

Foreign    Language    6 

Religion    3 

Electives    (in  minors  selected)    ...  14 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  ^"• 

Art    241,    242     6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Introduction   to   Literature    6 

Political    Science    111     3 

Religion    3 

Physical    Education     2 

Electives   (in  minors  selected)    ....  6 

Sem. 
Senior  Year  W"- 

Senior  Exhibit   (emphasis  in  a 

chosen    medium)     2 

Philosophy    3 

Electives    (in   minors  selected)    ...27 
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ART  MAJOR  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

(One  major  and  one  minor  totaling  48  semester  hours) 


Freshman    Year  H'^- 

Art    141,    142    6 

English    111-112    6 

Psychology   111    3 

Sociology    131     3 

Histoiy   111   or   112    3 

Science    111,    112    8 

Physical   Education    2 


Scm. 
Hrs. 


Sophomore  Year 

Art   241,    242    6 

Art    261     2 

Introduction   to  Literature    6 

Political  Science   111    3 

Religion    3 

Physical    Education     2 

Education    241     3 

Electives    (in  minor  selected)    ....  8 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  ^'^^■ 

Art  321,  322    4 

Art  361,  362    4 

Art  373,  374   6 

Religion    3 

Health  Education    3 

Science  or  Mathematics   4 

Psychology  351    4 

Electives   (in  minor  selected)    ...  6 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  '^"■ 

Senior   Exhibit    (emphasis   in 

a  chosen  medium)    2 

Philosophy    3 

Student  Teaching    10 

Education    452    4 

Electives    8 

Social  Studies     elective    3 


Art  132.     Art  Appreciation.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  art  and  its  relationship  to  our 
personal,  home,  and  community  life  today. 

Art  141,  142.     Art  Fundamentals.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  design  principles  through  experimentation  with  media 
and  techniques,  and  tlie  application  of  design  to  different  projects. 
Drawing  from  still  life  and  the  model  in  crayon,  charcoal,  pen,  and 
brush.  Introduction  to  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  anatomy. 
Study  of  basic  alphabets  with  application  to  poster  problems.  Intro- 
duction to  painting  composition,  using  tempera  paints. 

Art  191.     Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.   (See  Science  191) 


Art  241.     Oil  Painting.  Three  hours 

Painting  from  still  life  and  the  model;  landscape  painting.  Emphasis 
on  the  creative  approach.  Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142. 
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Art  242.     Watercolor  Painting.  Two  hours 

Indoor  and  outdoor  painting  using  gouache  and  transparent  water- 
color  techniques.  Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142. 

Art  261.     Elementary  Crafts.  Two  hours 

Work  in  a  variety  of  craft  processes  and  materials,  including  paper, 
plaster,  clay,  papier  mache,  bookbinding,  and  simple  weaving.  An 
introduction  to  supplementary  art  activities  for  the  public  school 
art  program  or  for  individual  enjoyment. 

Art  321,  322.     Sculpture.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  three-dimensional  design  and  sculptural  tech- 
niques. 

Art  361.     Art  in  the  Secondary  School.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  teaching  art  on  the  secondary  level. 
Problems  in  the  planning  of  teaching  units  supplemented  by  read- 
ings in  the  literature  of  the  field.  Prerequisites:  Art  major;  Art  262. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  1962-63. 

Art  362.     Public  School  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  children's  art  and  methods  of  teaching  art  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

Art  373.     History  of  Art  :  Ancient  and  Medieval.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
from  pre-historic  times  up  to  the  High  Renaissance. 

Art  374.  History  of  Art:  Renaissance  to  Modern.  Three  hours 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
from  the  High  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

Art  431.     Printmaking.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  linoleum  and  wood  block  wood  engraving,  print- 
ing, and  seriography,  (silkscreen  printing).  Prerequisites:  Art  141 
and  142.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  1961-62. 
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Art  491.     Senior  Exhibit.  Two  hours 

Individual  creative  work  in  a  chosen  medium,  leading  to  a  one-man 
exhibit  emphasizing  this  special  field.  A  wide  varety  of  work  in 
other  media  is  to  be  included  as  well.  Prerequisites:  Art  major, 
senior. 


2.  Drama  and  Speech 
Mr.    Gilbert 

Objectives  of  Drama  and  Speech  Department. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Drama  and  Speech  Department  to  offer 
study  for  a  minor  in  this  field,  to  give  all  students  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  dramatic  productions,  and  to  acquaint  both  the  col- 
lege and  community  with  the  social,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  intellec- 
tual expressions  of  the  theatre. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama  and  Speech.   Twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  which  at  least  six  hours  shall  be  in  speech. 

Drama  131.     Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical 
presentation. 

Drama  132.     Mime.  Two  hours 

Technique  of  movement  for  the  stage,  including  articulation,  con- 
trol, and  harmony  of  movement.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1961-62. 

Drama  231,  232.  Play  Production.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design,  costuming,  make-up,  and 
lighting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  131. 

Drama  251.     Fundamentals  of  Acting.  Three  hours 

An  approach  to  the  techniques  of  acting  by  classroom  production 
of  scenes  from  plays.  Problems  of  character  building  and  projecting 
are  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  Speech  131,  Drama  131.  Second 
semester. 
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Drama  321.  Religion  and  Drama  (Also  Religion  321)  Three  hours 
The  historical  and  essential  relationship  between  religion  and  drama. 
Designed  to  equip  the  student  with  the  material  of  religious  drama 
and  aid  him  in  using  it  in  the  local  church.  Prerequisites:  Drama  131 
and  three  semester  hours  of  Religion. 

Drama  371.     Shakespeare.   (See  English  371) 

Drama  392.     Playwriting.  (Also  English  392)  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  playwriting  as  a  craft.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  construction  of  a  one-act  play  and  all  students  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  writing  the  full  length 
play.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1962-63. 

Drama  480.     Pre-Modern  Drama.   (See  English  480) 

Drama  481.     Modern  Drama.     (See  English  481) 

Speech  131.     Fundamentals  of  Speech.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in  daily 
life,  such  as  voice,  articulation,  pronounciation,  bodily  activity,  ha- 
bituation in  good  oral  usage.  Required  of  all  speech-drama  minors. 

Speech  231.     Interpretative  Reading.  Three  hours 

Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature. 
Special  emphasis  on  developing  qualities  for  interpretation  of  char- 
acter, emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation.  Second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  131  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3.  Music 

*Mr.  Maxwell  Mr.  Hays  Miss  Harding  Mr.  Barbera 

Mr.  Kelly        Mr.  Dougherty        Miss  Goodwin 

The  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Music  are  to  offer  music  courses 
of  interest  and  value  to  all  College  students  so  that  they  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  music  as  one  aspect  of  a  liberal  culture,  either  as  appre- 
ciative listeners  or  as  trained  participants;  and  to  prepare  private  teachers 


•On    leave    1960-61. 
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of  music,  church  organists  and  choirmasters,  and  teachers  of  music  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Entrance  Requirements.  Entrance  to  the  study  of  applied  music  at 
any  level  is  granted  by  placement  examination  only.  Placement  examina- 
tions will  be  given  during  the  orientation  and  registration  periods  of  each 
semester.  Students  expecting  to  begin  applied  music  study  should  re- 
quest an  appointment  for  a  placement  examination  from  the  head  of  the 
Music  Department. 

Transfer  Credit.  Transfer  credit  in  applied  music  and  in  music 
theory  will  be  accepted  only  upon  examination  by  the  Music  Department 
at  Union  College.  Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  orientation  and 
registration  periods  of  each  semester.  Students  wishing  to  present  trans- 
fer credit  for  acceptance  should  request  an  appointment  for  examination 
from  the  head  of  the  Music  Department. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  earned  in  the  following 
major  fields: 

Applied  Music  with  organ,  piano,  stringed  instruments,  or 
voice  as  the  major  field  of  applied  music. 

Music  Education  with  organ,  piano,  stringed  instruments, 
voice,  or  wind  instruments  as  the  major  field  of  applied 
music. 

Sacred  Music  with  organ  or  voice  as  the  major  field  of  ap- 
plied music. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Music.  Depending  upon  the  specific 
major  field,  from  fifty  to  sixty-eight  semester  hours  are  required  as  out- 
lined in  the  curriculum  listing.  Included  in  this  total  are  eight  semesters 
of  study  in  the  major  field  of  applied  music,  with  enough  piano  to  in- 
sure competency.  All  music  majors  except  those  in  piano  and  organ  must 
pass  a  proficiency  examination  in  piano  before  graduation. 

Participation  in  Orchestra  and  Choir  or  Chorus  is  required  of  all 
music  majors  but  the  credit  received  does  not  apply  towards  the  major. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Applied  Music  or  Church  Music  must 
present  a  junior  recital  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  performing  time  and  a 
senior  recital  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  performing  time.  Music  Ed- 
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ucation  majors  must  present  a  senior  recital  of  at  least  thirty  minutes 
performing  time. 

Attendance  at  concerts  and  recitals  given  on  the  campus  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  the  student's  work  in  his  major  field  of  applied 
music  and  the  official  College  policy  on  class  absences  will  apply  to 
absences  at  these  events. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Music.  Eighteen  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding: Music  193,  194,  161,  162;  and  four  semesters  of  applied  music 
in  one  field  with  enough  piano  to  insure  competency. 

Certificates.  All  requirements  for  the  Twelve  Grade  Special  Certifi- 
cate (area  in  music)  or  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  are  met 
by  the  Music  Education  Curricula. 

MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  identical  for  all  music 
majors,  except  as  noted  for  music  education  majors. 

Sem.  Stm. 

Freshman    Year  Hrs.  Sophomore  Year  H"- 

Music    161-162    8  Music  261-262 8 

Applied   Music    6  Applied   Music    6 

Music    193,    194    4  English   201-202    6 

English    111-112    6  Foreign  Language  or 

Psychology   111    3  History  and  Political  Science* ....  6 

Physical  Education    2  Science  HI,  112   8 

Religion    3  Physical  Education    2 

*Music    Education    Major 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

(Major  in  organ,  piano,  stringed  instruments,  or  voice) 

Sem.  Sem. 

Junior  Year  ^''^-  Senior  Year  H"- 

Music    361-362    4  Music   395-396    6 

Applied  Music 6  Applied  Music 6 

Foreign    Language    6  Music   461-462    4 

Sociology   131    3  Music    473-474* 3 

History  241    3  Philosophy    3 

PoHtical   Science   1 1 1    3  Electives    7-10 

Religion    3 

Electives    3  *Voice  Majors 
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SACRED  MUSIC 

(Concentration  in  organ  or  voice) 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  W". 

Applied    Music    6 

Music   361-362    4 

Music  381    3 

Music    383*     2 

Music   473-474    3 

Political  Science  111    3 

Foreign    Language 6 

Sociology    131     3 

History  241    3 

*Not   required   for  concentration   in   voice. 


Sent. 
Hts. 


Senior  Year 

Music    382     3 

Music   395-396    6 

Music  481-482*    2 

Music  483**    3 

Applied    Music    6 

Philosophy    3 

Religion    3 

Electives    4-5 


'■'   Concentration    in    organ. 
**Concentration  in  voice. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

(Provisional  High  School  Certificate) 


Junior  Year  ^"• 

Applied  Music 4 

Music   361-362    4 

Music  374    3 

Music   395-396    6 

Music   473-474    3 

Religion    3 

Psychology  351    4 

Sociology    131    3 

Education  241    3 


Sent. 
Hk. 


Senior  Year 
Applied  Music 2 


Philosophy    

Social  Studies  elective  . 
Health  Education  .... 
Science    or   Mathematics 


Education    452     4 


Student    Teaching 


10 


Note:    For  the  Twelve-grade  Certificate,  Education  431   and  Music  373  must  be 
added.  This  may  require  an  additional  summer  session. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 


Work  in  applied  music  is  offered  on  three  levels: 

( 1 )  Secondary  for  students  taking  applied  music  as  an  elective 
or  for  the  secondary  instrument  for  music  majors.   (S) 

(2)  Concentration  for  the  major  instrument  of  music  edu- 
cation majors.   (C) 

(3)  Major  for  the  major  instrument  of  applied  music  ma- 
jors.  (M) 
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The  content  of  applied  music  courses  outlined  below  is  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  student,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible,  rather  than  a  rigid, 
description  of  the  requirement. 

Music  101S-102S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  other  work  outlined  to  meet  the  individual 
students  needs  and  interests. 

Music  101C-102C.     Organ,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues,  shorter 
pieces  of  more  modern  composers. 

Music  101M-102M.     Organ,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method:  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Little 
Organ  Book;  F.  Couperin,  Mass  for  the  Convents,  Vierne,  Twenty- 
four  Pieces  in  Free  Style.  Co-requisite:  Piano  111S-112S. 

Music  201S-202S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  other  work  outlined  to  meet  the  individual 
student's  needs  and  interests. 

Music  201C-202C.     Organ,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Little  Organ  Book;  shorter  pieces 
by  modem  composers. 

Music  201M-202M.     Organ,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

Continued  work  in  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  easier  preludes 
and  fugues;  pre-Bach  composers;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck, 
easier  pieces.  Co-requisite  Piano  211S-212S. 

Music  301S-302S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Outlined  to  meet  the  individual  student's  needs  and  interests. 

Music  301C-302C.     Organ,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Bach,  selected  chorale  preludes  and  easier  preludes  and  fugues;  pre- 
Bach  composers;  easier  pieces  of  Franck,  Vierne,  and  others. 
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Music  301M-302-M.     Organ,  Major.  Three  hours 

Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  such  as  B  minor;  compositions  by 
earlier  composers  such  as  Buxtehude  and  Grigny;  Hindemith,  So- 
natas; contemporary  French  composers  such  as  Messiaen,  Alain, 
Langlais.  Junior  recital  required. 

Music  401S-402S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Outlined  to  meet  the  individual  student's  needs  and  interests. 

Music  401C-402C.     Organ,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Bach,  selected  chorale  preludes,  preludes  and  fugues,  and  toccatas 
and  fugues;  works  of  older  masters  and  contemporary  composers. 
Senior  recital  required. 

Music  401M-402M.     Organ,  Major.  Three  hours 

Bach,  Sonatas,  and  larger  preludes,  fantasias,  toccatas,  preludes  and 
fugues;  Franck,  Chorales;  larger  works  of  Messiaen,  Langlais,  Du- 
pre  and  others.  Senior  recital  required. 

Music  1.     Piano.  No  college  credit 

All  major  scales,  two  octaves.  All  major  triads  in  three  positions. 
Materials  to  be  selected  from  standard  adult  preparatory  books,  and 
supplementary  material  such  as  Bartok,  Mikrokosmos,  Bk.l. 

Music  2.     Piano.  No  college  credit 

All  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  and  corresponding  triads 
and  inversions.  Continuation  of  materials  used  in  Music  1  and  sup- 
plementary material  to  be  selected  from:  Duvernoy,  Op.  176;  Koh- 
ler,  Op.  157;  Burgmuller,  Op.  100  or  material  of  comparable  dif- 
ficulty. 

Music  111S-112S.     Piano.  Secondary.  07ie  or  two  hours 

Major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  and  tonic  arpeg- 
gios and  inversions,  two  octaves.  Continuation  of  supplementai7 
material  used  in  Music  2  with  additional  materials  of  the  difficulty 
of  Bach-Carroll,  Bk.  1;  Clementi,  Sonatinas,  Op.  36;  or  Kabelevsky, 
Op  27,  Bk.  II. 
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Music  111C-112C.     Piano^  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

See  Music  211S-212S,  Piano,  secondary 

Music  111M-112M.     Piano,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  four  octaves,  parallel  and 
contrary  motion.  Selected  studies  by  Cramer  or  Czerny;  Bach,  Three- 
part  Inventions,  French  Suites;  easier  sonatas  and  concertos  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (excluding  Op.  49)  ;  selected  ro- 
mantic compositions  such  as  Schubert,  Impromptus;  Mendelssohn, 
Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Waltzes  and  Nocturnes;  composi- 
tions by  modern  composers. 

Music  211S-212S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic),  tonic  and  dim- 
inished seventh  arpeggios,  four  octaves.  More  advanced  technical 
studies  and  solo  materials  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Bach,  Short  Pre- 
ludes, or  Schum.ann,  Op.  68. 

Music  211C-212G.     Piano,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

See  Music  311S,  313S.  Piano,  secondary. 

Music  211M-212M.     Piano,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths;  arpeggios, 
tonic,  dominant,  and  diminished  sevenths  and  inversions.  Selected 
studies  from  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Pamassum; 
Bach,  English  Suites;  Partitas,  or  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavier;  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Hadyn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven;  Romantic,  Impressionistic,  and  Modem  Works. 

Music  311-312S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales,  four  octaves.  Arpeggios,  triads,  dom- 
inant, and  diminished  seventh,  with  inversions,  four  octaves.  Kohler, 
Op.  242;  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions;  Schumann,  Kinderscenen ; 
Kabalevsky,  Op.  27,  Bk.  I,  and  other  compositions  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Music  311C-312C.     Piano,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

See  Music  411S-412S.   Piano,  secondary. 
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Music  311M-312M.     Piano,  Major.  Three  hours 

Scales  and  arpeggios  including  double  thirds.  Selected  studies  from 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  easier  Etudes;  Bach,  more  difficult  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues,  Italian  Concerto,  G  minor  Fantasy;  sonatas  by 
Beethoven  (except  Op.  49)  ;  Schumann,  Op.  22;  Romantic,  Im- 
pressionistic, and  Modern  compositions  of  corresponding  difficulty. 
Junior  recital  required. 

Music  411S-412S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths.  Continued 
work  on  arpeggios.  Studies:  Gzerny,  Op.  299,  Heller,  Op.  46;  easier 
movements  from  Bach  Partitas  and  Suites,  and  Two-Part  Inventions; 
easier  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  sonatas;  Mendelssohn,  Songs 
Without  Words;  Grieg,  Lyrical  Pieces  Op.  12;  Kabalevsky,  Sonatina 
in  C  major  or  other  compositions  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Music  411C-412C.     Piano,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths.  Tonic  triads, 
dominant,  and  diminished  seventh  arpeggios  in  positions.  Selected 
studies  from  Gzerny  and  Cramer;  Bach,  Three-Part  Inventions; 
easier  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  sonatas;  Schubert,  Impromp- 
tus; Chopin,  easier  Preludes,  Nocturnes,  Waltzes,  and  other  com- 
positions of  comparable  difficulty.  Senior  recital  required. 

Music  411M-412M.     Piano,  Major.  Three  hours 

More  difficult  Etudes  by  Chopin;  a  standard  concerto  such  as  the 
Schumann,  Op.  54;  larger  compositions  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Brahms,  and  other  Romantic,  Impressionistic,  and 
Modem  composers  as  may  be  desirable  to  complete  the  student's 
repertoire.  Senior  recital  required. 

Music  11-12.  Voice.  No  college  credit 

For  students  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  study  at  college  level. 

Music  121-122.     Voice.  One  or  two  hours 

Principles  of  posture,  breathing,  tone  focus,  diction,  phrasing,  and 
interpretation.  Repertoire:  songs  in  English;  songs  of  old  Italian 
and  French  masters;  folk  songs. 
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Music  221-222.     Voice.  One  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  121-122. 

Music  321-322.     Voice.  One,  two,  or  three  hours 

Advanced  technical  problems.  Repertoire:  German  lieder;  French, 
English,  and  American  art  songs;  opera  and  oratoric  arias;  con- 
temporary  song  literature. 

Music  421-422.     Voice.  One,  two,  or  three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  321-322. 

Violin,  Viola_,  ^Cello  or  Bass.  The  course  outline  is  for  violin  study. 
Should  the  student  wish  to  pursue  the  other  instruments  the  pro- 
gram would  be  on  a  corresponding  level  of  difficulty. 

Music  131S-132S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Basic  violin  fundamentals,  left  and  right  hand  positions,  posture, 
exercises  on  open  strings,  main  use  of  first  position  and  some  instruc- 
tions to  third  position,  two  octave  scales  and  arpeggios  in  first 
position. 

Music  131C-132G.     Violin,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Basic  problems  of  left  and  right  hand  technique;  Wohlfahrt,  Sitt, 
Mazas  Studies;  simple  sonatas  and  concertos  such  as  Accolay,  Seitz, 
Vivaldi.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  two  octaves.  First  to  third  position. 
(Prerequisite:  study  up  to  level  of  two  octave  scales  in  all  major  and 
minor  keys;  thirds,  sixths,  in  all  major  keys;  studies  up  to  the  level 
of  Kayser  and  Mazas.  Also  performance  ability  on  simple  pieces, 
simple  sonatinas  such  as  Schubert  and  Mozart  Sonatas.) 

Music  131M-132M.     Violin,  Major,  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  three  octaves  including  thirds,  sixths, 
octaves.  Kreutzer  Studies  (possibly  Fiorello  Studies) .  Handel,  Schu- 
bert, Mozart  Sonatas.  Concertos  of  the  Kreutzer,  Vivaldi,  Nardini 
class. 

Music  231S-232S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  first  year  studies;  bow  and  finger  exercises  on  open 
strings,  main  use  of  first  position  and  some  introducing  of  second 
and  third  positions;  simple  pieces.  Use  of  Wohlfahrt,  Sitt,  as  studies. 
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Music  231C-232C.     Violin,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Double  stopping  studies  including  scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  oc- 
taves; Mozart,  Schubert,  Sonatas;  introduction  of  Kreutzer  Studies; 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  positions.  More  Vivaldi  and  Nardini  Con- 
certos. 

Music  231M-232M.     Violin,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  scales,  thirds,  sixths,  octaves;  chromatics.  Contin- 
uation of  Mozart  Sonatas,  Concertos  by  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Moli- 
que,  Rode,  etc.  Handel  Sonatas,  Fiorello  Studies,  (possibly  add 
Rode) . 

Music  331S-332S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One,  or  two  hours 

Addition  of  Mazas,  Kayser,  and  Sevcik  studies  to  Wohlfahrt  and 
Sitt.  Simple  pieces  and  sonatas.  Addition  of  fourth  and  fifth  posi- 
tion. 

Music  331C-332C.     Violin,  Concentration.  One,  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  above  material  adding  the  minor  scales  and  arpeg- 
gios; double  stopping  scales  such  as  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  in  all 
major  keys;  sonatas  and  concertos  of  Handel,  Corelli,  Tartini,  and 
others.  Fiorello  Studies. 

Music  331M-332M.     Violin,  Major.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  above  scales;  Study  of  Beetlioven,  Grieg,  Faure,  and 
other  similar  sonatas;  Concertos  on  level  of  Mozart,  Bach,  etc. 
Studies — Rode  (Gaimies,  Dont) .  Junior  recital  required. 

Music  431S-432S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One,  or  two  hours 

Kreutzer  studies  added  to  previous  studies.  Continuation  of  scales 
and  arpeggios,  but  in  three  octaves;  introduction  of  scales  in  double 
stopping;  Mozart  and  Schubert  sonatas;  concertos  such  as  Seitz, 
Vivaldi  and  Accolay. 

Music  431C-432C.     Violin,  Concentration.  One,  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  above  material  in  all  major  and  minor  scales  in- 
cluding the  double  stopping  and  chromatics;  Rode  Studies;  Kreut- 
zer, Viotti,  Spohr,  Bach  concertos  and  Mozart  Sonatas.  Senior 
recital   required. 
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Music  431M-432M.     Violin,  Major.  Three  hours 

Same  as  third  year  in  regards  to  scales,  thirds,  sixths,  octaves, 
chromatics,  and  Beethoven  Sonatas;  Brahms  Sonatas  and  contem- 
porary sonatas  of  Hindemith,  Reger,  Piston,  or  study  of  Sonatas 
for  vioUn  alone  by  Bach.  Studies:  Alard,  Ecole  Moderne  by  Wien- 
iawski  or  his  caprices;  a  major  concerto  of  the  Bruch,  Mendelssohn, 
or  Lalo  class.  Senior  recital  required. 

Music  141S-142S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary 

141G-142G.  Concentration  One  or 

two  hours 
Private  lessons  in  the  wind  instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra. 
Stress  is  placed  on  technique  of  performance  leading  toward  the 
teaching  of  private  and  class  lessons.  Secondary  and  concentration 
levels  only. 

Music  241S-242S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary 

241C-242G.  Concentration  One  or 

two  hours 
Continuation  of  Music  141-142.  Secondary  and  concentration  levels 
only. 

Music  341S-342S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary  One  or 

341C-342C  Concentration        two  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  241-242.  Secondary  and  concentration  levels 
only. 

Music  441S-442S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary  One   or 

441G-442C.  Concentration     two   hours 

Continuation  of  Music  34 1-342. Secondary  and  concentration  levels 
only. 

Music  171-172.     String  Instruments  Class.  (See  Music  Education) 
271-272. 

Music  173-174.     Brass  Instruments  Class.  (See  Music  Education) 

Music  175-176.     Woodwind  Instruments  Class. 
(See  Music  Education) 
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ENSEMBLES 

Music  151.     Chorus.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  college  students;  performs  several  times  during  the 
year.  The  Choir  is  chosen  by  audition  from  this  group.  One  re- 
hearsal per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  153.     Orchestra.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  orchestral  music.  An  instrumental 
organization  of  chamber  music  proportions.  One  two-hour  rehearsal 
per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  155.     Small  Ensembles.  One  hour 

Instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles  varying  in  size  and  type  according 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  enrolled.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

Music  357.     Opera  Workshop.  One  hour 

Experience  in  the  standard  and  contemporary  opera  repertoire; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  complete  operas,  and  programs  of 
excerpts  with  costumes,  scenery,  action,  lighting.  Admission  only  by 
audition.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

THEORY 

Music  161-162.     General  Theory.  Four  hours 

A  combined  course  in  theory,  including  harmony,  sight  singing,  dic- 
tation, and  keyboard  harmony.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Music  261-262.     Advanced  General  Theory.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  161,  162.  Advanced  harmony,  sight  singing, 
dictation  and  keyboard  harmony.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Music  361-362.     Form  and  Analysis.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  musical  forms  from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach, 
and  Classic  and  Early  Romantic  composers.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  461-462.     Counterpoint.  Two  hours 

The  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counter- 
point of  Bach.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 


Music  171-172.     String  Instruments,  One  hour 

Class  instruction  in  string  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  271-272.     String  Instruments.  One  hour 

Continuation  of  Music  171,  172.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  173-174.     Brass  Instruments.  One  hour 

Class  instruction  in  brass  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week.  Of- 
fered on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  175-176.     Woodwind  Instruments.  One  hour 

Class  instruction  in  woodwind  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 
Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  373.     Elementary  School  Music.  Three  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 

Music  374.     Secondary  School  Music.  Three  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  music  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 

Music  473.     Conducting.  One  hour 

Techniques  of  conducting,  rehearsal  routines,  and  study  of  literature. 

Music  474.     Choral  Conducting.  One  hour 

Problems  facing  the  conductor;  techniques  of  conducting,  organiza- 
tion, balance,  interpretation;  survey  and  study  of  literature. 

SACRED  MUSIC 

Music  381.     Music  in  the  Church.  Three  hours 

The  function  of  music  in  worship.  Methods  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  music  programs  for  churches  of  various  sizes.  First 
semester,   1962-63  and  alternate  years. 

Music  382.     Sacred  Music  Literature.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  survey  of  available  sacred  music  literature  in  the  small- 
er forms  of  anthems  and  motets  with  an  emphasis  on  aspects  of 
performance.  First  semester,  1961-62  and  alternate  years. 
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Music  383.     Service  Playing.  Two  hours 

Accompanying  solos,  anthems,  chants;  hymn  playing;  modulation, 
transposition  and  improvisation;  the  liturgical  and  non-liturgical 
service;  brief  survey  of  organ  literature  appropriate  for  the  church 
service.  Prerequisite:  Two  year's  study  of  organ  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Second  semester. 

Music  481,  482.     Console  Conducting.  One  hour 

Techniques  of  choral  conducting  for  the  organist-choirmaster.  Two 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Music  474  and  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Music  483.     Oratorio  and  Sacred  Song.  Three  hours 

A  survey  and  study  of  oratorio  and  sacred  song  literature  with  em- 
phasis on  aspect  of  performance.  Prerequisite:  Music  222  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

Music  191.     Introduction  to  Music.  Two  hours 

The  rudiments  of  music  and  introductory  study  of  music  history 
and  literature.  Credit  received  does  not  apply  on  a  major  or  minor 
in  music.  Second  semester. 

Music  193-194.     Survey  of  Music  History  and  Literature. 

Two  hours 
An  introduction  to  music  history  with  emphasis  on  familiarity  with 
a  large  number  of  compositions  from  the  various  periods  of  musical 
style. 

Music  395-396.     History  of  Music.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  music  as  an  art  from  antiquity  to  present; 
discussion  of  important  composers  representative  of  the  Classic, 
Romantic,  and  Modem  periods;  interrelation  of  art,  science,  and 
politics.  Prerequisite:  Music  194. 

Music  495-496.     Seminar.  Credit  arranged 

Independent  research  on  an  approved  project.  Prerequisite:  Ad- 
vanced standing  and  permission  of  the  Department  Head. 
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III.     HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Health  2.  Physical  Education 

Mr.  Bush         Miss  Patridge         Mr.  Shaw         Mr.  Goetz        Mr.  Moore 

OBJECTIVES 

1 .  To  give  the  student  a  broad  view  into  the  field  of  Heakh  and  Physical 
Education. 

2.  To  develop  the  student  socially. 

3.  To  teach  the  student  physical  skills  and  abilities  so  that  he  may  enjoy 
worthwhile  activities. 

4.  To  develop   an  understanding  and  appreciation   of  techniques   and 
strategies  of  sports. 

5.  To  prepare  the  student  for  leisure  time. 

6.  To  eliminate  or  diminish  stress  and  worry  through  exercise  and  sports. 

7.  To  develop  safety  skills. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  must  register  for  one  required  physi- 
cal education  course  each  semester.  These  courses  are  listed  under 
Aquatics,  Body  Conditioning,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports,  Rhythms, 
and  Athletic  Sports.  One  course  must  be  taken  in  Body  Condition- 
ing, preferably  the  initial  semester.  The  remaining  three  hours  may 
be  selected  from  the  other  four  categories,  with  a  maximum  of  one 
course  in  each  category. 

Students  who  are  excused  from  required  physical  education  by  a 
doctor's  certificate  must  register  for  Physical  Education  151.  The  re- 
maining three  hours  will  be  determined  by  their  work  in  this  course. 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education 
may  be  credited  toward  graduation.  Two  courses  beyond  the  required 
four  hours  may  be  applied  to  a  major  in  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
a  major  in  Physical  Education,  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  Kentucky  are  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
complete  the  following  courses:  for  an  elementary  school  certificate. 
Health  220  and  Physical  Education  261;  for  a  secondary  school  certifi- 
cate. Health  280. 
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Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Thirty 
semestei'  hours,  which  must  inckide  Physical  Education  241,  321,  351, 
361,  and  Health  231,  280,  and  421;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical 
education. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Physical  Education.  Twenty-four  se- 
mester hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  321,  351,  and 
361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Physical  Education.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  321,  351,  and 
361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education. 


REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Course  Semester 

BODY  CONDITIONING 

lOlM  Body    Conditioning     I  II 

lOlW  Body   Conditioning    I  II 

AQUATICS 

1 1 1  Beginning  and  Intermediate  Swimming   I  II 

112  Swimmers      I  II 

113  Senior  Life  Saving    I  II 

ATHLETIC   SPORTS 

121M  Touch  Football  and  Basketball    I 

122M  Volleyball  and  Softball II 

121W  Field   Hockey    and   Vollyball    I 

122W  Basketball  and  Softball   II 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS 

131  Archery     II 

132  Golf     I  II 

133  Tennis     I  II 

134  Recreational    Activities     I  II 

135  Timibling   and   Trampolining    I 

RHYTHMS 

141  Folk   Dancing    I  II 

142  Social   Dancing    I  II 

151   Adaptive   Physical   Education    I  II 
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1.  Health 

Health  220.     Health  Education  in  the  Elementary 

School.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  child  health  and  school  sanitation  with  emphasis 
on  trends  which  affect  the  modern  health  program  and  on  admin- 
istrative programs  for  school  health. 

Health  231.     First  Aid.  Two  hours 

First  aid  measures  as  prescribed  by  the  Red  Cross  for  various  in- 
juries and  illness  and  their  prevention. 

Health  280.     Personal  and  Community  Health.  Three  hours 

The  relation  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming 
and  to  community  and  national  health. 

Health  421.     Human  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  body;  an  analysis  of  human 
motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  g^onnastic  activities;  practical 
application  of  these  principles. 

2.  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  241.     History  of  Physical  Education. 

Two  hours 
From  primitive  man  through  the  present  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Greek  physical  education,  European  systems,  and  development 
of  physical  education  in  America. 

Physical  Education  255.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports  For 

Men  and  Women.  Two  hours 

Archery,  golf,  tennis,  badminton,  handball  and  other  recreational 
sports. 

Physical  Education  261.     Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Two  hours 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  ...  on  the 
playground,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and 
evaluate.  The  application  of  games,  movement,  exploration,  rhythms, 
and  self-testing  activities. 


I 
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Physical  Education   271.     Sports  Officiating.  Two  hours 

Rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
track. 

Physical  Education  291.     Principles  of  Dance.  Two  hours 

Elementary  rhythms,  folk,  square,  social,  and  modern  dance. 


Physical  Education  301.     Coaching  Football. 


Two  hours 


Physical  Education  302.     Coaching  Basketball. 


two  hours 


Physical  Education  303.     Water  Safety  Instruction.        Two  hours 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving  (113). 


Physical  Education  304.     Coaching  Baseball. 


Two  hours 


Physical  Education  305. 
Country, 


Coaching  Track  and  Cross 


Two  he 


Physical  Education  321.     Recreational  Leadership.  (Also 

Sociology  321).  Three  hours 

Leadership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dra- 
matics, camping,  nature  and  sports.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  en- 
riching their  own  leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in 
teaching,  full-time  Christian  service,  and  social  service. 

Physical  Education  351.     Tests  and  Measurements  in 

Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Evaluating  physical  education  students  by  the  construction  and  ad- 
ministering of  tests.  Places  emphasis  on  reliability,  objectivity,  and 
validity  of  tests.  The  use  of  test  results,  motivation  and  school  marks. 


Physical  Education  361.     Organization  and  Administration 

OF  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Administration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting 
up  program,  and  evaluating  results.  Emphasis  is  given  to  budget 
and  finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities, 
legal  factors,  and  public  relations. 
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Physical  Education  431.     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Athletic  Injuries  in  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics.  Two  hours 

Prevention  and  treatment  of  injuries  prevalent  in  physical  educa- 
tion, intramurals  and  extramural  athletics. 

Physical  Education  436.     Coaching  Theory  For  Women. 

Two  hours 
Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  field  hockey,  bas- 
ketball, volley  ball,  and  Softball  with  special  attention  to  methods  of 
coaching  and  teaching. 

Physical  Education  495-496.     Problems  in  Health  and 

Physical  Education.  Arranged 

Independent  work  for  advanced  students  only. 
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DIVISION  IV.     LANGUAGES 

1.  English  2.  Journalism  3.  French 

4.  German 

1.  English 

Mr.  Wolf        Mr.  Merchant         Miss  Williams         Mr.  Bright 
Miss  Cloyd         Mrs.  Storey         Mrs.   Townsend         Miss   Wilson 

All  students  are  required  to  take  English  111  and  112  which  do  not 
count  for  credit  on  a,  minor  or  major.  All  sophomores  are  required  to 
take  English  201  and  202  with  the  specific  purpose  of  acquainting  them 
with  a  study  both  of  literature  originally  written  in  the  English  language 
and  of  works  translated  from  other  tongues. 

For  the  student  minoring  or  majoring  in  English^  the  general  aims  of 
the  Department's  courses,  as  listed  below,  are  the  broadening  of  the 
student's  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  the  development 
of  a  basis  for  intelligent  criticism,  and  the  provision  of  a  foundation  for 
further  study  in  the  field.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  accurate  reading  and 
writing  through  critical  explication  of  texts  and  criticism  of  student 
papers. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  111,  112  is  required.  These  should  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: English  201,  202  in  sequence,  six  hours  of  survey,  and  six  hours  of 
courses  numbered  351  or  higher. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  addition  to  English  111,  112,  constituted  as  follows:  English  201, 
202  in  sequence,  six  hours  from  331-32  and  341-42,  three  hours  from 
371-72,  nine  hours  of  courses  numbered  411  or  higher.  Candidates  for 
the  teaching  certificate  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, substitute  English  401  for  one  course  numbered  411  or  above. 

Requirements  For  an  Area.  A  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours 
is  required.  Thirty  of  these  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  English  111, 
112,  201,  202,  or  equivalent,  331  or  332,  341,  401  and  one  other  subject 
course,  numbered  351-392,  six  semester  hours  chosen  from  courses  num- 
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bered  411-481,  the  remaining  18  distributed  among  the  fields  of  speech, 
dramatics,  and  journalism. 

All  students  preparing  to  teach  English  in  high  school  should  choose 
the  English  area  as  their  teaching  field. 

English   111-112.     Freshman  Composition.  Three  hours 

Writing  correct  and  effective  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short 
themes.  Reading  of  college-level  material  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  idiomatic  English  and  models  of  good  writing  style. 

English  llla-112a.     Advanced  Freshman  English.  Three  hours 

A  considerable  amount  of  critical  writing  will  be  required,  based 
upon  a  close  study  of  prose,  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama.  Open  to 
freshmen  who  are  judged  by  the  Department  to  be  exceptionally 
qualified  in  English.  (Open  only  to  freshmen;  not  open  to  students 
who  have  had  111  or  112.) 

English  201,  202.  Introduction  To  World  Literature.  Three  hours 
A  study  of  masterpieces  which  have  formed  our  cultural  traditions. 
The  first  semester  extends  from  the  literature  of  Ancient  Greece 
through  that  of  the  European  Renaissance.  The  second  semester 
covers  Neo-classical,  Romantic,  and  modern  works. 

English  331,  332.     Survey  of  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

From  Beowulf  into  the  20th  century.  The  first  semester  extends  to 
the  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  second  starts  with  the  Pre-Romantics 
and  continues  through  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods. 

English  341.     Survey  of  American  Literature  1 

(1630-1870)  Three  hours 

A  cultural  survey  of  the  colonial  writers,  followed  by  a  detailed 
critical  examination  of  the  "classic"  authors  from  Irving  and  Cooper 
to  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

English  342.     Survey  of  American  Literature  Since  1870. 

Three  hours 
A  survey  of  the  trends  in  prose  and  poetry  with  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  culture  from  Whitman  to  present.  Prereq- 
uisites: English  201,  202,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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English  351.     The  English  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  with  se- 
lected examples  from  Defoe  through  Hardy.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  literary  and  social  background  of  this  particular  form. 

Englispi  352.     The  American  Novel.  Three  hours 

From  the  "American  Renaissance"  of  the  19th  century  through 
the  rise  of  realism  to  Faulkner  and  more  recent  developments.  In- 
cludes reading  of  selected  novels  and  study  of  their  literary  and  his- 
torical backgrounds. 

English  355.     Children's  Literature   (Also  Home  Economics  355) . 

Three  hours 
Development  and  types  of  children's  literature.  Includes  stoiy-telling, 
dramatization,  and  choral  reading.  Prerequisites:  English  111,  112, 
201,  202.  Not  allowed  on  English  Major.  Second  semester. 

English  371.     Shakespeare.   (Also  Drama  371)  Three  hours 

The  Histories  and  Comedies.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  plays 
from  the  historical  tetralogies  and  various  comedies  excluding  the 
problem  plays.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  both  internal  critical 
techniques  and  the  relation  of  Shakespeare's  art  to  the  political, 
social,  and  literary  background  of  mediaeval  and  renaissance  Eng- 
land and  the  continent.  Prerequisites:  English  201,  202. 

English  372.     The  Tragedies  and  Problem  Plays.  Three  hours 

A  close  analysis  of  four  selected  tragedies  and  a  number  of  tragi- 
comedies including  Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Tempest.  Some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  an  overall  view  of  the  principles 
of  Shakespearean  tragedy  in  relation  to  the  genre  as  a  whole.  Pre- 
requisites: English  201,  202. 

English  391.       Creative  Writing.  Three  hours 

Practice  in  narration,  verse,  article  writing  and  criticism,  with  study 
of  models  in  these  forms  and  of  current  literary  practice.  De- 
signed to  help  individual  students  find  their  separate  aptitudes  in 
self-expression.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  English,  including 
English   111,   112  or  their  equivalent. 
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English  401.     Advanced  College  Grammar.  Three  hours 

A  thorough  study  of  representative  problems  in  current  English 
usage.  Designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  English  composition 
and  for  students  in  other  fields  interested  in  developing  an  accurate, 
resourceful  command  of  rhetoric.  Graduate  students  may  register  for 
this  course  as  English  501.  Prerequisites:  English  201,  202. 

English  402.     Advanced  Composition.  Three  hours 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer. 
Research  papers,  factual  narratives,  biographical  essays  and  critical 
essays  are  required  according  to  the  needs  and  aptitude  of  the 
student.  NOT  a  remedial  course  in  English.  Fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  English  grammar  and  syntax  is  presupposed. 

English  4il.     Renaissance  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  non-dramatic  prose  and  poetry  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  periods  (1530-1660).  Sets  the  literature  into  the 
politics,  explorations,  and  humanism  of  this  great  period  of  physical, 
spiritual,  and  social  growth.  Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202. 
Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  1962-63. 

English  421.     Restoration  and  the  18th  Century  Literature 

Three  hours 
Major  English  poets  and  prose  writers  from  1660-1789,  with  the 
social  and  political  backgrounds  which  affected  the  literature  of 
this  period.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  works  of  Dryden, 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Swift,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith, 
and  Blake.  Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  and  preferably  331  or 
351.  Second  semester,  alternate  years.  Offered  1962-63. 

English  431.     English  Romantic  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  Prerequisites:  English  HI,  112,  201,  202,  and  preferably 
332.  Offered  1961-62. 
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English  441.     English  Vigtorian  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
last  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Prerequisites: 
English  111,  112,  201,  202,  and  preferably  332.  Second  semester, 
alternate  years.  Offered  in  1961.62. 

English  451.     Twentieth  Century  Poetry.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  major  American  and  British  poets,  with  considera- 
tion of  the  material,  aesthetic,  and  ideological  revolutions  effected 
by  the  movements  these  poets  represent.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of 
literature  above  the  sophomore  level.  Students  will  be  required  to 
write  frequent  reports  and  imitations  of  modern  verse  practice. 

English  452.     Literary  Criticism.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  representative  critical  essays  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present,  aimed  both  at  introducing  the  student  to  literary  theory  and 
critical  practice  and  providing  a  method  of  approach  to  literary 
history. 

English  461.     The  Contemporary  Novel.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  naturalism,  imagism,  symbolism,  and  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  in  the  writings  of  the  outstanding  novelists  of  the  era. 
Emphasis  placed  upon  such  major  writers  as  Conrad,  Proust,  Mann, 
Lawrence,  Joyce,  Camus,  Kafka,  Faulkner,  Hemingway.  Prerequ- 
isite:  English  majors  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Second  semester. 

English  480.  Pre-Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  480) .  Three  hours 
An  introductory  survey  of  world  dramas  illustrating  the  varying 
conceptions  of  tragedy  from  the  classical  art  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
naturalism  of  the  modern  era.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester. 

English  481.       Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  481).  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  world  drama,  selected  to  illustrate  the  varying  concep- 
tions of  tragedy  from  Ibsen  to  lonesco.  Prerequisites:  Sophomore 
English  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Second  semester. 
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English  495,  496.     Readings  in  Literature.  One  to  four  hours 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  Eng- 
lish, American,  or  comparative  literature  not  otherwise  covered  in 
the  curriculum.  Oral  reports  and  oral  and  written  examinations  will 
check  the  quality  of  reading  done  by  those  taking  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  Fifteen  hours  of  English  above  English  111,  112,  and 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

English  511.     Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language. 

Three  hours 
A  study  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  language  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present,  with  particular  attention  to 
morphology  and  etymology,  historical  treatment  of  spelling  and 
verb  forms  and  with  some  attention  to  the  development  of  English 
prose  beginning  with  pre-Chaucerian  writers. 

English  565.     Problems  in  High  School  English.  Three  hours 

Reading  and  research  on  individual  problems.  Involves  discussion 
and  written  reports.  Summer  only. 


2.  Journalism 

Journalism  211-212.     Introduction  to  Journalism.  Three  hours 

A  practical  study  of  newspaper  editorial  work.  Practice  in  straight 
news  reporting,  news  values  and  "color  stories"  is  given  in  the  first 
semester.  Copy  editing  and  makup  are  stressed  in  the  second  se- 
mester. Designed  for  those  who  intend  to  work  in  the  newspaper 
or  publications  industry  or  to  use  its  skills  in  another  profession  (the 
ministry,  education,  commerce,  government) .  The  best  training 
for  entrance  into  a  school  of  Journalism  is  study  for  a  liberal  arts 
degree  with  emphasis  on  English,  social  studies,  and  languages. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  or  their  equivalent.  Offered  on 
demand. 


Journalism  391-392.     Applied  Journalism.  Two  hours 

The  editor  of  the  Stespean  and  the  editor  of  the  Orange  and  Black. 
Will  be  given  the  mark  of  Cr.  Maximum  credit  four  semester  hours. 
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3.  French 
Mr.  Marigold.     Mrs.  Marigold. 

The  Department  hopes  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  France  and  her  culture,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  All  students  of  French  are  required  to  attend  the  language 
laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
French  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the 
Head  of  the  Department  before  registering  for  any  course  in  French. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.      Twenty-four  semester  hours. 
Requirements  for  a  Minor.     Eighteen  semester  hours. 

French  111-112.     Elementary  French.  Three  hours 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 

French  211-212.     Intermediate  French.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  study  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French 
111-112  or  equivalent. 

French  331.     French  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  France;  French 
contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  language  requirement  but  may  be  counted  on  a  major  or 
minor.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

French  341.     History  of  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  French  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Prerequisite-.  Permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

French  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar^  Composition_,  and  Conver- 
sation. Three  hours 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 
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French  411,  412.     The  French  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  the  French  novel  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

French  431,  432.     The  French  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  French  theatre  from  Comeille 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

French  495-496.     Readings  in  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
dependent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 


4.  German.  . 

Mr.  Marigold 

The  Department  provides  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  Ger- 
many and  its  culture  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  All  students  of  German  are  required  to  attend  the  lan- 
guage laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one 
entrance  unit  in  German  and  students  transferring  from  other 
colleges  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  before  register- 
ing for  any  course  in  German. 

Requirements  For  A  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 

Requirements  For  A  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

German  111-112.     Elementary  German.  Three  hours 

Basic  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and 
written  language. 

German  211-212.     Intermedl\te  German.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  reading  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German 
111-112  or  equivalent. 
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German  331.     German  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  Ger- 
man contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of 
the  language  requirement  but  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  major  or 
minor.  No  knowledge  of  German  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

German  341.     History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  German  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  German  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  instructor. 

German  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  and 

Conversation.  Three  hours 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 


German  411,  412.     The  German  Novel  and  Short  Story. 

Three  hours 
The  development  of  the  German  novel  and  the  Novelle  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  431,  432.     The  German  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  German  theatre  from  Lessing 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

German  441.     The  Age  of  Goethe.  Three  hours 

Intensive  study  of  the  works  of  Goethe  and  his  major  contempor- 
aries. Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficent 
demand. 

German  495-496.  Readings  in  German  Literature.  Three  hours 
Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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DIVISION  V:     RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  Steinkraus        Mr.  Matthews        Mr.  Welch         Mr.  Igleheart 

1.  Religion  2.  Philosophy 

This  department  has  two  main  divisions:  Courses  in  Religion  (in- 
cluding Bible  and  Religious  Education)  and  courses  in  Philosophy.  The 
courses  in  Religion  are  designed  to  provide  all  regular  students  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  central  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  Judaeo-Christian 
faith,  and  they  are  also  suited  for  pre-professional  training  in  certain 
Christian  vocations.  Courses  in  Philosophy  seek  not  only  to  help  students 
formulate  critically  their  own  philosophy  of  life,  but  also  to  provide  pre- 
professional  background  for  students  entering  the  Christian  ministry  or 
those  planning  graduate  work  in  Philosophy. 

Majors  in  this  department  may  emphasize  either  Religion  or  Philos- 
ophy. In  each  case  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  major  is  twenty- 
four. 

The  Religion  major  is  offered  primarily  for  students  planning  to 
work  in  the  unordained  Ministry  as  Directors  of  Religious  Education, 
Pastoral  Assistants,  or  Church  Workers.  It  is  not  particularly  designed  for 
pre-theological  students. 

The  Philosophy  major  is  aptly  suited  for  pre-professional  training 
for  such  vocations  as  the  Christian  ministry,  law,  journalism,  creative 
writing,  or  college  teaching.  J 

Requirements  For  a  Religion  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
which  must  include  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300 
and  courses  111,  112,  311,  495,  Phil.  491. 

Requirements  For  a  Philosophy  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
which  must  include  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  numbered  above 
300  and  courses  201,  202,  391  392  and  495. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in  either  subject 
including  nine  semester  hours  in  courses  above  300. 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  Religion 
(courses  numbered  100-299)  before  the  completion  of  his  sophomore 
year.  This  regulation  applies  to  students  who  do  not  plan  to  graduate 
from  Union  College  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  working  toward  a  degree. 

2.  Each  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  Philosophy,  prefera- 
bly 201,  371  or  391. 

3.  The  thii'd  course  may  be  selected  by  the  student  in  either  religion 
or  philosophy. 

PRE-MINISTERIAL    TRAINING 

It  is  suggested  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
that  students  take  approximately  three-fourths  of  their  college  work  in 
the  following  specific  areas: 

Semesters 

English:    literature,    composition,    and    speech    6 

History:   ancient,  modem,  European,  and  American   3 

Philosophy :   history,  content,  and  method    3 

Natural  sciences    2 

Social  sciences:   psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
political  science,  and  education   (with  at  least 

one   semester   of  psychology )     6 

Foreign  language:   Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German, 

and  French    4 

Bible  and  Religion   3 

Of  the  various  possible  areas  of  concentration,  where  areas  of  con- 
centration are  required,  English,  philosophy,  and  history  are  regarded  as 
the  most  desirable. 


THE  UNORDAINED  MINISTRY 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men  and 
women  as  full-time  Christian  workers  in  the  unordained  ministry  of  the 
local  Church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  assistant,  director  of 
youth  work,  director  of  Christian  education,  and  Church  secretary,  a 
specific  four-year  course  of  study  has  been  arranged,  using  the  facilities 
of  all  College  Departments  and  Divisions.   It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
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basic  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  Church  positions 
without  graduate  work. 

A  major  is  recommended  in  Religion,  minors  are  recommended  in 
English  and  Sociology.  Besides  the  regular  work  for  the  major,  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended: 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Music   381    (Music   in   the    Church)     3 

Phys.  Ed.  321   (Recreational  Leadership 3 

Psychology  351    (Human  Growth  and  Development)    4 

Psychology  411    (Educational  Psychology)    3 

Speech  131    (Fundamentals  of  Speech)    3 


1.  Religion 

Religion  111.     Old  Testament  History_,  Literature^  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age. 
The  origin,  date,  authorship,  and  content  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture as  it  grew,  with  consideration  of  recent  archaeological  findings. 

Religion   112.     New  Testament  History,  Literature,  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

New  Testament  Literature,  with  attention  to  author,  date,  origin, 
historical  and  religious  significance,  canon  and  transmission.  Out- 
lining each  book. 

Religion  2i2.    The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from 
its  beginning  with  Moses  to  its  close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Not 
open  to  Freshmen. 

Religion  231.     The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

(Formerly  151)  Three  hours 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  an  interpretation  of  his 
messianic  consciousness,  personal  problems,  activities,  and  teachings. 
Based  on  the  first  three  gospels. 


I 
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Religion  241.     Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  (Formerly  141) 

Three  hours 
The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his 
letters  as  the  primary  source.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112. 

Religion  271.     The  Educational  Program  of  the  Church. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  history  and  philosophy  of  Christian  education  and  its  practical 
application  to  all  age  levels  in  the  local  church  and  community.  A 
limited  amount  of  field  work.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Cannot  he 
used  to  fulfill  graduation  requirement  in  Religion. 

Religion  311.     Basic  Christl\n  Beliefs.  Three  hours 

A  theological  approach  to  the  central  beliefs  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man;  the  significance  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  meaning 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  eternal  life.  Prerequisite:  Three  hours 
in  Religion  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Religion  321.     Religion  and  Drama.  (Also  Drama  321) .     Three  hours 

Religion  353.     Church  History.  (Formerly  251)  Three  hours 

The  origin,  development,  and  certain  beliefs  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  beginnings  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

Religion  355.     World  Religions.  Three  hours 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world 
religions,  with  emphasis  on  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam.  Certain 
comparisons  among  religions  are  noted. 

Religion  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.  (Also  Psychology  471) 

Three  hours 
The  nature  and  development  of  religious  consciouness,  doubt  and 
fear,  sin  and  forgiveness,  conversion,  belief  and  faith,  prayer,  wor- 
ship, religious  behavior,  religion  and  health.  Prerequisites:  Psychology 
111  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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Religion  495-496.     Readings  in  Religion.  One  to  four  hours 

For  advanced  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  desire  to 
work  intensively  on  special  subjects  in  the  field  of  Religion.  Oral 
and  written  reports.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  and  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

2.  Philosophy 

Philosophy  201.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

(Formerly  351)  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  philosophy,  its  methods,  aims,  and  problems.  Critical 
evaluation  of  competing  positions  with  a  view  to  developing  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  life. 

Philosophy  202.     Logic.  Three  hours 

The  methods  and  tools  of  reflective  thought.  Formal  logic  and  the 
logic  of  science,  with  some  attention  to  symbolic  and  applied  logic. 

Philosophy  302.     Aesthetics.  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  experience;  the  problem  of  standards; 
types  and  movements.  Illustrations  from  sculpture,  the  dance,  archi- 
tecture, music,  painting,  and  literature.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

Philosophy  371.     Ethics.   (Also  Sociology  371)  Three  hours 

The  major  theories  critically  examined.  Applications  of  theory  to 
personal  and  social  problems.  ■ 

Philosophy  391.     Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. 

Three  hours 
Philosophic  thought  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  to  the  Renais- 
sance with  special  attention  to  the  thought  and  influence  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  Scholastic  period.  1 

Philosophy  392.     Modern  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

From  the  decline  of  Scholasticism,  through  the  Renaissance,  Conti- 
nental Rationalists,  British  Empiricists,  Kant,  and  Hegel,  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  391  or  three 
hours  of  philosophy  plus  permission  of  instructor. 
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Philosophy  431.     American  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  philosophy  in  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
Puritanism  and  its  sources,  tracing  the  influence  of  European 
thought  upon  American  Deism  and  Transcendentalism,  and  con- 
cluding with  schools  of  contemporary  philosophy.  Prerequisite:  Six 
hours  of  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  451.     Socl\l  and  Political  Philosophy. 

(Also  Sociology  451  and  Political  Science  451)  Three  hours 
A  philosophical  investigation  of  society  exploring  various  theories 
of  rights,  the  state  and  government.  Special  emphasis  on  comparing 
and  evaluating  current  competing  views.  Source  readings.  Pre- 
requisite: Three  hours  of  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  491.     Philosophy  of  Religion.  Three  hours 

The  meaning  of  religion,  the  nature  and  validity  of  religious  expe- 
rience, examination  of  varying  views  and  arguments  for  God,  inter- 
pretation of  good  and  evil,  problems  of  prayer  and  immortality. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201  or  Religion  311  or  355. 

Philosophy  495-496.     Directed  Reading  in  Philosophy, 

One  to  four  hours 
For  advanced  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group  desire  to 
work  on  special  problems.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
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DIVISION  VI:     SCIENCES 

1.  Biology  2.  Chemistry  3.  General  Science 

4.  Home  Economics  5.  Mathematics  6.  Physics 

Requirements  For  an  Area.  A  teaching  area  in  science  shall  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  of  two 
plans:  (1)  Eight  semester  hours  in  Science  111  and  Science  112,  eight 
semester  hours  in  physics,  three  semester  hours  in  geology,  and  12  (or 
more)  semester  hours  each  in  the  fields  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Stu- 
dents choosing  this  area  in  science  should  complete  also  courses  in  college 
algebra  and  plane  trigonometry.  (2)  At  least  fifteen  semester  hours  each 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

Agriculture.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  will 
form  the  basis  for  future  specialization  in  the  field  of  Agriculture  and 
its  related  divisions. 

Pharmacy.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  are 
acceptable  at  most  schools  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  completion  of  the 
professional  curriculum.  Trigonometry  should  be  substituted  for  Em- 
bryology. 


BIOLOGY  MAJOR 

Premedical,  predental,  and  preveterinary  programs 

The  following  program  meets  the  requirements  of  most  American 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools  and  also  provides  a  broad  under- 
graduate background  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in 
biology. 

Regardless  of  the  program  selected  the  student  is  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  immediately  upon  electing 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career,  or  upon  deciding 
to  do  graduate  work  in  biology. 
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Freshman   Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Science   111    4 

General   Chemistry    8 

College   Algebra    4 

Trigonometry     3 

English    111-112    6 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

General  Botany   4 

Physical   Education    2 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Invertebrate   Zoology    4 

Embryology    4 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)    4 

Physics    8 

Introduction   to   Literature    6 

General    Psychology    3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education    2 


Junior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Fine  Arts  elective   3 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Organic    Chemistry     8 

Religion  or  Philosophy 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  241    3 

Electives*    3 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 
General  Physiology  or 

Genetics    4 

Critique  of  Biological  Theory   ....    3 

Foreign  Language   6 

Political  Science  111    3 

Biology  elective    4 

Electives*    12 


BIOLOGY  MAJORS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  teaching  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  also  meets 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  most  American  medical  schools,  but  a 
students  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology  or  chemistiy  should 
plan  to  take  additional  work  in  a  foreign  language  during  his  college 
career. 


Freshman   Year 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

General    Psychology    3 

General  Science  (Biological)  ....  4 
General   Inorganic   Chemistry    ....    8 

General  Botany    4 

College  Algebra 4 

Trigonometry      3 

Physical    Education     2 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Literature 6 

Quantitative  Analysis    4 

(Volumetric) 

Invertebrate     Zoology     4 

Embryology    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Religion    3 

Introduction   to   Education    3 

Principles  of  Sociology   3 

Physical  Education    2 

*The  electives  will   usually  be  chosen   in   the  field   of  the   second   minor   field   selected   by  the   student. 
The   first   minor   field   in   the   above   program   is   Chemistry.    Trigonometry   is   valuable   as    an   elective. 
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Junior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Human  Growth  and  Development  .    4 

American  Government    3 

General  College  Physics   8 

Organic    Chemistry     8 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Health  Education    3 

History    241     3 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 
Materials  and  methods  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Social  Studies  elective    3 

Religion    3 

Philosophy    3 

Fine  Arts  elective   3 

Biology  electives    5 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICINE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  Medical  School,  with  the  provisions  stated 
in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  51).  Since  the  following  curric- 
ulum would  result  only  in  a  science  area  and  does  not  include  one  major 
and  two  minors  as  stated  in  the  requirement  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Union  College,  a  student  who  does  not  enter  the  medical  school 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  should  complete  his  work  at  Union  College 
as  described  on  page  96. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Freshman   Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

General   Science    (Biology)    4 

Religion    3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Trigonometry 3 

College   Algebra    4 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical    Education    2 

Junior  Year 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Foreign   Language    6 

Physics    8 

Quantitative    Analysis     4 

(Volumetric) 

Invertebrate   Zoology    4 

Embryology    4 

Physical  Education    2 

Sem. 
Hrs. 


Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and   Philosophy    6 

American  Government    3 

History    241     3 

Organic    Chemistry     8 

General  Psychology 3 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 
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COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  The  course  in  Medical  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  is  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Hospitals. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  addition  to  the 
Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  are  numerous.  Many  technicians  have 
discovered  that  additional  work  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  moving 
ahead  in  this  profession,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
has  enabled  them  to  go  directly  into  a  graduate  school.  Some  hospitals 
give  preference  to  applicants  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  when 
selecting  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  Medical  Technology. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year                       Sem.  Sophomore  Year                      Sem. 

Hrs.  Mrs. 

English  111-112 6  Introduction   to  Literature    6 

General  Science 8  Religion    3 

General    Psychology    3  Foreign  Language 6 

Principles  of  Sociology 3  Quantitative  Analysis    8 

American  History    3  General  Botany   4 

General   Chemistry    8  Invertebrate   Zoology    4 

Physical  Education    2  Physical  Education    2 


Junior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Foreign    Language    6 

Religion  and   Philosophy    6 

American  Government   3 

Qualitative  Analysis  or 

Organic   Chemistry    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Electives   3 
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COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 


Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  the  pre-engineering  student  three 
years  of  academic  work  after  which  he  may  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  There  he  may  take  sufficient  work  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing his  third  year  at  Union  College  and  in  the  following  two  semesters 
of  the  engineering  program  to  complete  the  B.A.  degree  at  Union  College 
with  the  provisions  stated  in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  51). 
A  second  year's  work  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  should  complete  the 
curriculum  for  the  engineering  degree.  The  following  program  should 
be  followed  by  the  three  year  student  at  Union  College: 


Freshman   Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

General   Science    (Biological)     ....    4 

Principles  of  Sociology   3 

College   Algebra    4 

Trigonometry     3 

Solid    Geometry*     2 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education    2 

General    Psychology    3 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Introduction  to  Literature 6 

American  History    3 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion    3 

Mechanical   Drawing    3 

Physical    Education     2 

Analytics  and  Calculus 8 


Junior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and   Philosophy    6 

American  Government    3 

Principles  of  Economics   3 

Physics    8 

Analytics  and  Calculus   (341)    ....    4 

Differential   Equations    3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 


In  addition,  Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  a  two  year  program 
after  which  the  student  may  transfer  to  the  State  University  for  the 
completion  of  the  engineering  curriculum.  The  student  should  plan  to 
transfer  to  the  University  in  the  summer  following  the  completion  of 
the  second  year  at  Union  College.  By  following  this  procedure  the  student 


*Ji    the    student    comes    to    Union    Colleg 
course  is  not  required. 


with    credit    in    Solid    Geometry    from    high    school,    this 
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should  complete  the  curriculum  for  an  engineering  degree  with  a  total 
program  at  the  two  schools  of  nine  semesters  and  one  summer  term  after 
high  school.  A  suggested  program  for  the  two  year  curriculum  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Freshman   Year                        Sem.  Sophomore  Year                      Sem. 

Mrs.  Hrs. 

English  111-112 6  Mechanical  Drawing 3 

General    Psychology    3  Physics    8 

College  Algebra 4  Physical    Education     2 

Trigonometry 3  Analytics  and  Calculus 8 

Solid  Geometry*    2  Electives**      11 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives**      4 


1.  Biology 

Mr.  Clare         Mr.  Gilbert 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231,  232,  233,  331,  and  351,  371,  or  413.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  majors  in  Biology  take  Chemistry  111,  112,  one  other 
course  in  Chemistry,  and  Physics  211   and  212. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231  and  Biology  232. 

Biology  211.     Field  Botany.  Three  hours 

A  general  survey  of  the  local  flora,  determination  of  species,  and  the 
mechanics  of  ecology.  Laboratory  and  field  trips  to  be  arranged. 
Recommended  for  all  majors.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equiva- 
lent. Summer  session. 

Biology  231.     Invertebrate  Zoology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  different  phyla  of  the  invertebrate  group  with  special 
attention  given  to  characteristic  structures,  life  histories,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are 
considered  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

*Ii   the  student  comes  to  Union   College  with  credit  in  Solid  Geometry  from  high  school,  this  course  is 
not    required. 
**Electives  which   are  of  value  to  the  engineering  student   are   as  follows:   Business   English,   Elementary 
Accounting,    Public    Speaking,    Principles    of    Economics. 
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Biology  232.     General  Botany.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  structure,  function,  and  life  relationships  of  the  flow- 
ering plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  aspects  of  physiology 
such  as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  plant  hormones,  and  vitamins 
are  discussed.  Examples  are  given  to  show  how  these  processes  and 
substances  affect  growth  and  development.  Prerequisite:  Science  111 
or  equivalent.  Alternate  years  with  Biology  233. 

Biology  233.     Gryptogamic  Botany.  (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns  with  special  attention 
given  to  characteristics,  life  histories,  phylogenetic  relationships,  and 
economic  importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum 
are  considered  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Science  1 1 1  or  equiva- 
lent. Second  semester,  in  alternate  yars  with  Biology  232. 

Biology  241.     Field  Zoology.  Three  hours 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  animals  in  their  natural 
habitat.  Emphasis  placed  on  practical  contact  with  animals,  study- 
ing the  food,  shelter,  and  reproductive  adjustments  in  terms  of  both 
biotic  and  physical  environment.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equiv- 
alent. Summer  session. 

Biology  331.     Embryology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  review  of  the  process  of  germ  cell  development,  fertilization  and 
cleavage  in  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  followed  by  a  detailed 
comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig,  and 
man.  Living  material  of  the  frog  and  chick,  and  whole  mounts  and 
sei'ial  sections  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig  are  used  for  study  of  germ 
layer  formation,  histogenesie,  and  organogenesis.  Required  for  pre- 
medical  students.  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  or  equivalent.  Second 
semester. 

Biology  351.  Gomparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  (2.4)  Four  hours 
A  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  higher  vertebrates  with  special 
reference  to  the  form  and  development  of  systems  and  organs.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  331  or  equivalent. 

Biology  371.     General  Bacteriology.  (2.4)  Four  hours 

The  morphology,  physiology,  and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other 
microorganisms,  including  brief  treatment  of  algae,  protozoa,  molds, 
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rickettsiae,  viruses,  and  yeasts.  Their  roles  in  industry;  the  soil, 
sewage,  water,  and  air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered.  Cultivation 
and  observation  techniques  in  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Science  111 
or  equivalent. 

Biology  413.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  (3.2)  Four  hours 
To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  For  comparison,  consid- 
eration is  given  to  certain  animals  at  various  points  in  the  course. 
Anatomical  studies  and  physiological  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Biology  414.     General  Physiology.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  living  matter.  The  chemical  and  physi- 
cal nature  of  the  cell;  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  physiology.  Prerequisites:  Science 
111  or  equivalent,  and  Chemistry  111  and  112.  First  semester,  in 
alternate  years  to  Biology  461. 

Biology  461.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 
The  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  applied  to  plants,  animals, 
and  man.  Practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals  will  be  studied;  also 
their  role  in  the  course  of  organic  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
231  or  232,  or  equivalent.  Offered  alternate  years  with  Biology  414. 

Biology  491.     Histology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  microscopic  study  of  cells  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  331  or  413.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Biology  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Biology.  Arranged 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research  for  the  ad- 
vanced student  who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent 
work  in  biology.  It  will  consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  A  typewritten  and  bound 
report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be 
given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department. 
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Biology  595-596.  Research-Investigations  in  Biology.  Arranged 
An  independent  research  problem  in  which  the  student  must  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific  method  in  carrying  out 
an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  typewritten  and  bound  manu- 
script will  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


2.  Chemistry 

Mr.  Wright         Miss  Spencer 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  are  the  development 
in  students  of  ( 1 )  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemi- 
cal science;  (2)  the  ability  to  apply  these  principles  in  both  technical 
and  everyday  practical  ways;  (3)  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  and 
scientific  method  of  problem-solving;  (4)  though  less  tangible,  the 
broader  and  deeper  appreciations  and  interests  related  to  the  role  of 
chemistry  in  modem  life;  and  (5)  the  necessary  foundation  for  vocations 
based  directly  or  indirectly  on  chemical  science. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours.  A  student 
majoring  in  Chemistry  should  take  Science  HI  and  Mathematics  111-112 
in  his  first  year.  Science  112  is  recommended  for  those  who  have  not 
studied  high  school  Chemistry.  Not  later  than  his  second  year,  a  Chem- 
istry major  should  take  Physics  211-212;  also,  Mathematics  231  and 
Mathematics  291.  In  his  third  and  fourth  years,  Physics  311  and  412  are 
highly  recommended;  also  Mathematics  331. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Chemistry  111-112.     General  Chemistry.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

Designed  to  develop  the  cultural  values  of  the  first  four  objectives 
listed  above  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  later  Chemistry  courses. 
In  spring  semester  about  three  weeks  on  qualitative  analysis  and 
four  weeks  on  a  general  survey  of  organic  chemistry.  Quantitative 
aspects  and  the  elements  of  physical  chemistry  stressed  throughout. 
Laboratory  work  designed  to  discover  the  basic  principles  of  chem- 
ical science. 
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Chemistry  211.      Qualitative  Analysis.  (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria  as  applied  to 
analytical  chemistry;  hydrogen  sulfide  precipitations,  pH,  hydrolysis, 
buffers,  polyprotic  acids,  complex  ions,  amphoteric  substances,  etc. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  semi-micro  qualitative  analysis  in- 
volving cations,  anions,  mixed  salts,  alloys.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
112. 

Chemistry  212.     Quantitative  Analysis.  (2.6)  Four  hours 

The  theories  and  principles  of  analytical  chemistry  as  illustrated  in 
introductory  quantitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  is  largely 
volumetric  analysis;  neutralization,  precipitation,  complex-formation 
and  oxidation-reduction  reactions.  This  course  is  required  of  pre- 
medical  students  and  chemistry  majors.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211. 

Chemistry  301.     Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (3.4) 

Five  hours 
Introductory  course  designed  for  students  majoring  in  other  scien- 
tific fields  and  those  preparing  for  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  home 
economics,  and  related  professions.  Not  open  to  Chemistry  majors. 
Basic  principles  and  practical  applications  of  organic  chemistry, 
with  considerable  attention  to  biochemical  aspects.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  112. 

Chemistry  311-312.     Organic  Chemistry.  (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  thorough  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds.  Empha- 
sis throughout  on  interpretative  principles  explaining  casual  inter- 
relationships of  a  limited  number  of  compounds.  Considerable 
emphasis  on  biochemical  aspects,  during  the  second  semester. 
Laboratory  work  designed  to  discover  the  basic  principles  of  organic 
chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212. 

Chemistry  331.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (2.6) 

Four  hours 
A  continuation  of  212:  A  study  of  advanced  theories  and  principles 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  gravimetric 
separations,  precipitations  from  homogenous  solution,  solvent  ex- 
tractions and  instrumental  methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry 212,  Physics  211-12. 
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Chemistry  411-412.     Physical  Chemistry.   (2.6)  Five  hours 

A  study  of  theoretical  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  structure  of  atoms 
and  molecules;  relationships  between  structure  and  chemical  and 
physical  properties;  thermodynamics;  kinetics;  radiochemistry.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  212,  312,  Mathematics  331,  Physics  212. 

Chemistry  431.     Biochemistry.   (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  vitamins,  hormones  and 
enzymes  as  related  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Included  is  a  discussion 
of  the  chemistry  of  blood,  urine,  and  the  body  processes  of  digestion, 
absorption,  metabolism,  respiration  and  excretion. 

Chemistry  495-496.  Special  Problems  in  Chemistry.  Arranged 
This  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The 
course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated 
ability  to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  a 
particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. Upon  conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  report- 
thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Chemistry  595-596.     Research-Investigations  in  Chemistry. 

Arranged 
The  work  will  consist  of  an  independent  research  problem  in  which 
the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific 
method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  type- 
written and  bound  report-thesis  will  be  required  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

3.  General  Science 

Mr.  Clare         Mr.  Gilbert         Mr.  Watson         Mrs.  Merchant 

Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered. 

Science  111.     Biological  Science.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  pro- 
cesses of  plant  and  animal  life.  Careful  observation  and  critical  com- 
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parison  and  correlation  of  such  processes  as  metabolism,  growth,  re- 
production, and  heredity  are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises, 
illustrative  of  biological  principles,  stress  thoroughness  in  dissection 
and  intei'pretation.  This  course  does  not  apply  as  credit  on  a  major 
in  Biology.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science  112.     Physical  Science.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  physical  sciences.  Includ- 
ing materials  from  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  a  thorough  integration  of  these  subjects  is  attempted  in  order 
to  interpret  man's  relationship  to  the  phenomena  in  the  various 
physical  sciences.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science    191.     Elementary   Mechanical  Drawing. 

(Also  Art  191).  Three  hours 

This  elementary  course  in  drafting  stresses  the  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  othographic  projections,  pictorial  representations,  working 
drawings,  and  tracings.  Laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged.  Second 
semester. 

Science  211.     Slide  Rule.  One  hour 

To  prepare  the  student  to  use  the  slide  rule  in  computations  requir- 
ing multiplication,  division,  powers  and  roots,  logarithms,  trigono- 
metric functions,  ratio  and  proportions,  solutions  of  triangles  and 
applications  to  physics  and  chemistry.  Credit  for  this  course  will  not 
be  accepted  on  the  science  requirements  for  a  degree  nor  for  a  major 
or  minor  in  any  field  of  the  Sciences.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Second  semester. 

Science  261.     Conservation  Education.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  needs  and  methods  in  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,  and  mineral  resources,  with  special  emphasis  upon  conser- 
vation of  human  resources.  Methods  for  integrating  principles  of 
conservation  into  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  will  be  includ- 
ed. Individual  and  group  demonstrations  and  projects  will  consti- 
tute the  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Offered  in  summer  session. 
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Science  311.  Introduction  To  Geology.  (3.2)  Three  or  four  hours 
Covers  both  Physical  and  Historical  Geology.  Approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  course,  devoted  to  Physical  Geology,  requires  the  student 
to  assemble  a  rock  and  mineral  collection.  The  Historical  section, 
including  a  systematic  study  of  fossils,  gives  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  Middle  Appalachians  and  Kentucky.  The  course  is  of  special 
value  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  No  prerequisite,  but  previous 
study  of  chemistry  or  biology  is  desirable.  Three  semester  hours 
credit  for  lecture  only.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period  added  for 
a  fourth  semester  hour  credit. 

Science  351.     General  Science  For  Teachers.  Four  hours 

A  survey  of  the  basic  sciences.  The  fundamentals  of  Earth  science, 
biology,  physics  and  chemistry  are  included.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  relation  of  broad  scientific  principles  to  environ- 
mental factors.  The  course  includes  methodology  for  teaching  these 
sciences  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Laboratory  consists 
of  individual  and  group  projects  and  demonstrations.  Development 
of  original  projects  and  experiments  will  be  encouraged.  First  semes- 
ter and  summer  session. 


4.  Home  Economics 

Mrs.  Stair 

The  curriculum  is  in  general  home  economics  with  no  specialization 
within  the  field.  The  first  two  years  will  be  accepted  by  certain  institu- 
tions as  two  years  toward  the  Smith-Hughes  Program  but  the  four-year 
program  does  not  provide  certification  for  teaching  in  a  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Department.  Individual  courses  may  be  selected  by  students 
majoring  in  other  departments. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  and  Chem- 
istry 111  and  112. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  and  Chemistry 
111  and  112. 
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SUGGESTED  FOUR  YEAR  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


Freshman  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

History   1 1 1    3 

Science    111,    112    8 

Home    Economics    171-172    6 

Physical  Education    2 

Sociology    131    3 

Political   Science    3 

Psychology    3 


Sophomore  Year 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

Chemistry   111-112    8 

English   201-202    6 

Art    141    3 

Intro,   to   Education    3 

Home  Economics  211-212    6 

Physical    Education     2 

Sociology   271    3 

Religion    3 


Junior    Year 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

Biology  371    4 

Home   Economics   391    3 

Home   Economics   331    3 

Home   Economics  451    3 

Sociology    351     3 

Philosophy    6 

Psychology  351    4 

Physical  Education    3 

Electives    3 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Biology    414     4 

Home  Economics  401    3 

Methods   &    Materials    in 

Secondary    School     4 

Student  Teaching    10 

Electives      7 


Home  Economics  141,  142.     Fundamentals  of  Design. 
(See  Art  141,  142). 

Home  Economics  171.     Elementary  Foods.  (4.2)  Three  hours 

Elementary  principles  of  food  preparation;  analysis  of  basic  recipes; 
developing  techniques  in  the  kitchen. 

Home  Economics  172.     Meal  Planning  and  Serving.  (1.4) 

Three  hours 
Selecting,  purchasing,  preparing,  and  serving  meals  for  various 
occasions.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics   171. 


Home  Economics  211.  Elementary  Clothing.  (0.6)  Three  hours 
Selection  of  designs  and  fabrics;  use  of  commercial  patterns;  tech- 
nique in  fundamental  construction  process  in  making  simple  gar- 
ments: use  of  machine  and  attachments. 
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Home  Economics  212.     Advanced  Clothing.  (0.6)  Three  hours 

Design  in  clothing  and  tailoring;  construction  of  a  tailored  suit  and 
a  dinner  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  211  or  equivalent. 

Home  Economics  221.     Health  Education.  (See  Physical 
Education  221) . 

Home  Economics  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 
(See  Sociology  271). 

Home  Economics  331.     Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing. 

Three  hours 
The  factors  affecting  health;  practical  work  in  administering  care 
to  the  sick;  signs  and  prevention  of  illness.  Two  ninety-minute 
periods. 

Home  Economics  351.     Human  Growth  and  Development. 
(See  Psychology  351). 

Home  Economics  355.     Children's  Literature.  (See  English  355). 

Home  Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics.  (See  Economics  382). 

Home  Economics  391.     Principles  of  Nutrition.  Three  hours 

Diet  problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationship  to  health; 
special  problem  in  the  field  of  nutrition  required  by  each  student. 
Necessary  for  certification  of  elementary  teachers.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

Home  Economics  401.     Textiles.  Three  hours 

Fibers,  yarns,  weaves,  color,  and  finishes;  the  use  of  materials  in  the 
home  and  for  clothing;  tests  for  various  groups  of  fibers;  observation 
trips. 

Home  Economics  451.     House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  (2.2) 

Three  hours 
Architecture;  house  plans;  building  materials;  landscaping;  planning 
the  interior  of  the  house;  observation  trips.  Prerequisite:  Art  141  or 
142.  Second  semester. 
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Home  Economics  495-496.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 

Credit  arranged 
The  student  selects  a  problem  and  works  under  the  supei-\'ision  of 
the  instructor.  Designed  for  the  advanced  student. 

5.  Mathematics 

Miss  Pettus         Mr.   Watson 
The  objectives  of  the  department  are  the  development  of  formal 
manipulative  skills,  the  ability  to  apply  techniques,  and  the  education 
of  the  student  in  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  a  logical  structure. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  consisting 
of  mathematics  courses  numbered  111  and  above. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of 
mathematics  courses  numbered  111  and  above. 

Mathematics  101.     Basic  Mathematics.  Two  hours 

Arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  a  brief  introduction  of  trigo- 
nometry. Remedial  laboratory  sections  without  credit  are  required  for 
those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

Mathematics  102.     Solid  Geometry.  Two  hours 

Lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  HI.     College  Algebra.  Four  hours 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  algebra,  linear  functions,  exponents  and 
radicals,  quadratic  equations,  ratio,  progressions,  probability,  bi- 
nominal theorem,  mathematical  induction,  inequalities,  determin- 
ants, tlaeory  of  equations.  Remedial  laboratory  sections  without  cred- 
it are  required  of  those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory.  Prerequisite: 
Satisfactory  score  on  a  pre-test. 

Mathematics  112.     Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 

The  trigonometric  functions,  use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles  by  use  of  logarithms,  radian  measure,  fundamental 
identities,  graphical  representation  of  trigonometric  functions,  inverse 
functions,  solutions  of  equations.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  and 
plane  geometry. 
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Mathematics  241.     Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Slopes  and  rates  of  change,  the  inverse  of  differentiation,  differentia- 
tion of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions,  differentials  and  anti- 
derivatives.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  112. 

Mathematics  242.     Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Additional  topics  in  analytic  geometry,  polar  coordinates,  loga- 
rithmic, exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  the  definite  integral 
and  techniques  of  integration,  and  applications,  vectors.  Prerequis- 
ites: Mathematics  102  (or  high  school  solid  geometry)  and  Mathe- 
matics 241. 

Mathematics  341.     Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Four  hours 
Solid  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series  and  Taylor's  formula,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integrals,  differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  242. 

Mathematics  401.     College  Geometry.  Three  hours 

Historical  introduction  to  Euclid's  elements,  logic,  points,  lines, 
planes,  real  numbers  and  the  ruler  axiom,  separation  in  the  plane 
and  in  space,  angles  and  the  protracter  axiom,  congruence,  circles, 
and  spheres.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  431.     Theory  of  Equations.  Three  hours 

Linear  systems,  rational  solutions,  polynomials,  real  roots,  complex 
roots,  relations  among  the  roots,  systems  of  higher  degree.  Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics  241  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be 
offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  481.     Differential  Equations.  Three  hours 

Particular  solutions,  differential  equations  of  first  order  and  degree, 
applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  341.  May  be  offered  in  eith- 
er semester. 
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Mathematics  495.     Tutorial  Work  in  Mathematics. 

One-Three  hours 
Independent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs. 
For  Mathematics  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 


6.  Physics 

Mr.   Watson 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PHYSICS  CURRICULUM 

1.  To  enable  students  to  fulfill  requirements  for: 

(a)  combined  degree  in  medicine  or  engineering. 

(b)  major  or  minor  in  fields  of  science  requiring  physics 

(c)  area  in  science  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion 

2.  To  develop  logical  reasoning  processes,  increasing  understanding  of 
physical  phenomena  and  proficiency  in  experimental  methods  of 
investigation. 

3.  To  encourage  capable  students  to  consider  careers  in  science 

Physics  111.     General  Physics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

Forces  on  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  rectilinear,  curvilinear  motion; 
uniform  acceleration;  Newton's  law  of  motion  and  gravitation; 
work  and  energy;  conservation  of  mass  and  energy,  momentum  and 
angular  momentum;  thermometry  and  ideal  gas  laws;  kinetic  molec- 
ular theory  and  heat;  periodic  motion;  transverse  and  longitudinal 
waves;  vibrating  air  columns  and  strings;  refraction,  diffraction  and 
interference  of  light;  electrical  and  magnetic  fields;  induced  current; 
thermoionic  emission;  alpha,  beta  and  gamma  radiations;  isotopes; 
x-rays;  quantum  theory;  duality  of  waves  and  particles;  natural  and 
induced  radioactivity;  particle  accelerators;  nuclear  fission  and 
fusion.  Satisfies  requirement  for  General  Science  112.  Prerequisites: 
Plane  Geometry  and  High  School  Physics  or  Chemistry.  First  and 
second  semesters. 
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Physics  211-212.     College  Physics.      (3.2)  Four  hours 

Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  heat  and  theimodynamics ; 
wave  motion  and  sound;  electricity  and  magnetism;  electromagnetic 
radiations;  nucleonics.  Prerequisite:  Math.   112. 

Physics  311.     Heat  and  Thermodynamics.  Three  hours 

Thermometry  and  Calorimetry;  kinetic  theory;  ideal  gas  laws; 
changes  of  state;  equations  of  state;  phase  rule  and  equilibria;  black 
body  radiation;  laws  of  thermodynamics;  heat  engines;  adiabatic 
and  isothermal  processes.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math.  241 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Physics  312.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electric  charges,  forces,  fields  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic 
forces  and  fields;  dielectric  theory;  capacitance,  inductance,  reson- 
ance, oscillation;  series,  parallel  DC  and  AC  circuits;  measuring 
instruments;  thermo-devices,  electromagnets;  motor  and  generator 
principles;  transformers;  Maxwell's  equations  and  electromagnetic 
waves.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Physics  401.     Physical  Optics.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electromagnetic  spectrum;  wave  propagation  and  superposition; 
standing  waves;  interference;  diffraction;  absorption;  dispersion; 
polarization;  double  refraction;  theory  of  selected  optical  instru- 
ments. Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241. 

Physics  411.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  Three  hours 

Statics,  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  cen- 
troid,  moment  and  product  of  inertia;  laws  of  motion,  force,  mass, 
momentum  and  impulse;  work,  power,  energy  and  potential;  motion 
of  a  partical  in  uniform  and  simple  radial  fields;  holonomous 
mechanical  systems  and  equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  212  and  Math  241. 

Physics  412.     Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  Three  hours 

Optical  spectra;  electron  distribution;  electromagnetic  radiation;  x- 
ray  spectra;  natural  and  induced  radioactivity;  isotopes;  electron 
optics,  photoelectric  phenomena  and  wave  and  particle  theories; 
oscilloscope,  spectroscope,  spectrometer,  spectrograph,  radiation 
counters  and  particle  accelerators;  fission,  fusion  and  thermonuclear 
energy.   Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math.  241. 
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DIVISION  VII.     SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1.  Business  2.  Economics  3.  Geography 

4.  History  5.  Political  Science  6.  Sociology 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Social  Studies.  A  teaching  area  in 
social  studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours 
distributed  as  follows:  18  semester  hours  in  history,  including  6  semester 
hours  in  American  History  and  6  semester  hours  in  European  History; 
a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  each  in  the  following  fields — Political 
Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Geography.  The  remaining  6  semes- 
ter hours  may  be  taken  as  electives  in  social  studies. 

1.  Business 
Miss  Millike?!  Miss  Forman  Mr.  Hacker 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  skills  and  knowledge  useful  for  a  career  in  business 

2.  To  train  business  teachers  and  encourage  graduate  study 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  business  in  every- 
day living 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Accounting.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Business.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
including  Business  112  or  equivalent,  and  Business  121,  122  or  191,  192. 

At  least  nine  semester  hours  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
at  Union  in  the  major  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  major. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Accounting.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Business.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in- 
cluding Business  112  or  equivalent,  and  Business  191. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Secretarial  Practice.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  including  Business  122  or  equivalent,  Business  121,  122  and 
331. 
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At  least  six  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
at  Union  in  the  minor  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  minor. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business.  Forty-eight  semester  hours, 
including  twenty  hours  in  Accounting,  six  hours  in  Business  Law,  and  six 
hours  in  Economics. 

In  addition  the  student  must  complete  one  minor  of  eighteen  hours 
and  meet  all  general  college  requirements  except  foreign  language. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education.  Forty-eight  se- 
mester hours  plus  a  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Business.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  required:  Eight  hours  in  Accounting,  fourteen  hours  in 
Secretarial  Practice,  eighteen  hours  in  General  Business,  and  eight  hours 
of  electives  in  Business.  In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  on  page  61. 

Business  111.     Elementary  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Keyboard,  skill  building  technique,  knowledge  and  care  of  the 
machine.  A  student  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  type- 
writing cannot  take  this  course  for  credit.  Non-business  students 
may  elect  this  course.  Three  class  periods  per  week  with  practice 
periods  to  be  arranged. 

Business  112.     Intermediate  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Speed  building,  business  letters  and  envelopes,  and  tabulation.  Three 
class  periods  per  week.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Business  121.     Elementary  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Business  122.     Intermediate  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Business  121. 


Business  151.     Introduction  to  Business.  Three  hours 

Forms   of  business   ownership,   marketing,   personnel   management, 
finance,  and  government  regulations.  ■ 

Business  171.     Business  Mathematics.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  processes  involving  percentage,  interest,  discount,  pay- 
roll, taxes,  and  financial  statements.  Second  Semester. 
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Business    191-192.     Principles  of  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Procedures  in  journalizing,  posting,  financial  statements,  adjusting 
and  closing  entries,  controlling  accounts,  and  the  voucher  system. 

Business  211.     Advanced  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Legal  documents,  manuscript  writing,  copying  from  rough  drafts, 
and  an  office  practice  set.  Speed,  accuracy,  and  production  are 
stressed.  First  and  second  semesters.  Prerequisite:  Business  112  or 
equivalent. 

Business  221.     Advanced  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Emphasis  placed  on  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing 
notes.  Prerequisites:  Business  122  and  112  or  equivalent. 

Business  241.     Filing.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  alphabetic,  triple  check  automatic,  numeric,  geographic, 
subject,  soundex,  and  decimal  filing.  Prerequisite:  Business  111  or 
equivalent. 

Business  261.     Office  Machines.  Two  hours 

Skill  building  in  the  use  of  common  office  machines,  including  the 
adding  machine,  calculator,  comptometer,  posting,  dictaphone,  and 
duplicator.  Prerequisite:  Business  111  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  301,302.     Business  English.  Three  hours 

Essentials  of  mailable  business  correspondence. 

Business  311.     Salesmanship.  Three  hours 

The  saleman's  training  and  responsibility  in  helping  prospects  buy. 

Business  331.     Secretarial  Practice.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  office  proficiency.  Prerequisites:  Business  122 
and  112  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  351.     Office  Management.  Three  hours 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office 
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Business  361.     Insurance.  Three  hours 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  marine, 
casualty,  social,  disability,  life,  and  property.  Second  semester. 

Business  371.     Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects.      Three 

hours 
Methods,  techniques,  and  materials  used  in  teaching  Business.  This 
course  is  required  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education. 

Business  391.     Intermediate  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  statements,  working  capital  items,  investments,  corporate 
capital,  statement  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Business  192. 

Business  392.     Advanced  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  for  partnerships  and  joint  ventures,  income  measurement 
in  installment  sales  and  consignments,  home  office  and  branch  units, 
consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  surplus  state- 
ments. Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  411,  412.     Business  Lawt  Three  hours 

Laws  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  trans- 
portation, real  and  personal  property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 

Business  421.     Cost  Accounting.  Three  hours 

Methods  of  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead 
consumed  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 
Second  semester. 

Business  491.     Auditing.  Three  hours 

Verification,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  A 
complete  audit  practice  set  is  included.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  492.     Income  Tax  Accounting.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  preparing  returns  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law.  Prerequisite:  Business 
192. 

Business  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Business.  Hours  to  be 

arranged 
Independent  projects  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department. 


I 
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The  following  courses  are  also  counted  as  Business: 
Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics. 
Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics. 
Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking. 

2.  Economics 

Mr.  Ghormley  Miss  Forman  Miss  Millen  Mr.  Neeley 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Economics:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Economics  231.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  See  Ge- 
ography 231. 

Economics  241.  American  Economic  Development.  See  History 
241. 

Economics  322.     Economic  Geography.     See  Geography  322. 

Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours 

Elementary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production, 
and  employment. 

Economics  351.  Current  Socio-Economic  Problems.  See  Sociology 
351. 

Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics.  Three  hours 

(Also  Home  Economics  382).  The  role  of  the  consumer  in  making 
budgets,  marketing,  and  securing  fair  value  for  the  money  spent. 

Economics  392.  Money  and  Banking.  Three  hours 
National  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices,  bank 
deposits,  and  loans.  First  semester. 
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3.  Geography 

Miss  Millen 

Geography  121.     Principles  of  Geography.  Three  hours 

Landmarks  of  the  world  as  related  to  climatic  patterns.  This  is  the 
basic  course  in  college  geography. 

Geography  231.     Economic  Geography  of  North  America.     (Also 

Economics  231)  Three  hours 

The  continent  and  man;  the  United  States  and  Alaska;  Canada; 
Mexico;  Middle  America;  geographic  interpretation  of  the  economic 
activities  within  these  regions.  Offered  on  demand. 

Geography  241.     Geography  of  Kentucky.  Three  hours 

Geographic  regions  of  Kentucky;  climate  and  weather;  soils,  water; 
forests;  wild  life  and  parks;  flowers  and  trees;  human  resources. 
OfTered  on  demand. 

Geography   322.     Economic    Geography.     (Also   Economics    322) 

Three  hours 
Regional  world  geography;  a  survey  of  industries;  natural  and  cul- 
tural environments;  analysis  of  economic  factors  in  current  inter- 
national affairs. 


History  and  Political  Science 
Mr.  Bradley.  Miss  Millen.  Mr.  Neeley.  Mrs.  Storey 

Objectives:  to  inform  the  student  of  the  principal  historical  develop- 
ments of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  of  the  present  world;  and  to  enable  him  to  promote  his 
personal  welfare  and  that  of  society. 

PRE-LAW 

Most  law  schools  require  applicants  to  take  the  national  Law  School 
Admission  Test  either  as  a  primary  requirement  or  for  those  with  mini- 
mum academic  records.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  rec- 
ommends a  program  of  broad  liberal  education  including  work  in  the 
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following  fields:  English,  history  and  political  science,  mathematics, 
economics,  accounting,  foreign  language,  and  philosophy.  At  Union 
the  student  should  follow  the  general  curriculum  (page  58)  for  his  first 
two  years.  The  last  two  years  may  be  planned  with  the  aid  of  his  ad- 
visor. After  the  completion  of  three  years  work  at  Union  College,  stu- 
dents can  earn  a  combined  degree.  (See  page  55) . 

Reqidrements  for  a  Major  in  History.  Twenty-four  semester  hours, 
of  which  nine  hours  must  be  in  European  history  (History  231,  331, 
332,  351,  411,  431,  451,  and  452)  and  nine  hours  in  American  history 
(History  111,  112,  241,  371,  and  421). 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Thirty 
semester  hours  of  which  twelve  must  be  in  Political  Science,  six  in 
American  and  six  in  European  history. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History.  Eighteen  semester  hours, 
oi  which  six  must  be  in  European  history,  and  six  hours  in  American 
bistory. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Political  Science.  Twenty-four  se- 
mester hours  of  which  nine  must  be  in  History  and  nine  in  Political 
Science.  Three  semester  hours  in  European  history  must  be  included. 


4.  History 

History  111.     American  History.  Three  hours 

The  European  and  Colonial  backgrounds;  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pence  and  stability  of  political  institutions;  the  rule,  decay  and  over- 
throw of  Federalism;  the  reign  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy;  expan- 
sion and  sectional  controversies;  the  great  civil  conflict  and  its  im- 
mediate afteiTnath.  First  and  second  semesters. 

History  112.     American  History.  Three  hours 

Post-bellum  America;  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  emergence  as  a  world 
power;  the  voice  of  reform;  the  turbulent  twenties  and  economic 
collapse;  the  Second  World  War,  together  with  the  place  of  the 
United  States  in  the  new  space-minded  world.  First  and  second 
semesters. 
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History  221.     Kentucky  History.  Three  hours 

The  early  westward  movement;  completion  of  statehood;  participa- 
tion in  the  national  wars  against  Britain  and  Mexico;  the  expan- 
sionist movements;  the  fratricidal  war  in  Kentucky;  political  growth 
of  the  Commonwealth;  the  contribution  of  the  state  in  art,  architec- 
ture, science,  literature,  music,  and  political  leadership.  Offered 
on   sufficient   demand. 

History  231.     Modern  Britain  to    1900.  Three  hours 

The  medieval  background;  the  Tudor  period;  the  religious  and 
literary  Renaissance;  trade,  exploration,  and  the  growth  of  capital- 
ism; parliament  versus  king,  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration;  the  struggle  for  overseas  empire;  the  era  of  reform, 
and  Victorian  Britain  under  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  Offered  1961-62. 

History  241.     American  Economic  History.     (Also  Economics  241) 

Three  hours 
The  physiographic  factors  and  colonial  background;  growth  of 
agriculture,  transportation,  communication,  and  trade  to  1860;  the 
westvv^ard  movement;  the  components  of  an  industrial  society:  labor, 
reform  movements,  protests  of  the  agrarians,  finance  capitalism,  the 
machine,  and  the  tariff;  the  place  of  government  in  our  national 
economy.  ■ 

History  331.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  various  phases  of  the  Renaissance;  France,  Russia,  and  Teu- 
tonic Europe  in  rivalry;  the  imperalism  of  the  new  national  states; 
the  old  regime,  and  the  French  Revolution;  from  the  world  of 
Napoleon  to  Mettemichism.  Offered  1961-62. 

History  332.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  triumph  of  reaction  after  Waterloo;  the  forces  of  Romanticism, 
nationalism,  and  Liberalism;  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  decades; 
the  triumph  of  Italian  and  German  nationalism;  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  cultural  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  growth 
of  the  new  imperialism;  the  background  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
monarchies.  Offered  1961-62. 
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History  351.     Europe  Since  1919.  Three  hours 

The  peace  settlements  after  World  War  I;  the  rise  of  the  Soviet, 
Fascist,  and  Nazi  regimes;  the  world  of  the  modern  dictator;  the 
prelude  to  World  War  II;  the  defeat  of  the  Axis;  the  domination 
of  the  post-war  era  by  antagonistic  Western  and  Soviet  blocs;  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations  and  regional  alliances  as 
agencies  of  peace.  Offered  1962-63. 

FIiSTORY  371.     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Three  hours 

The  ante-bellum  world  of  the  cotton  South  and  the  industrial 
North;  slavery;  the  triumph  of  sectionalism;  seccession  and  war; 
domestic  phases  of  the  struggle;  the  contest  by  force;  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy;  political  reconstruction  and  its  continuing  ef- 
fect on  American  thought. 

Iistory  411.     Medieval  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  collapse  of  Rome;  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians;  rise  of  the 
papacy;  characteristic  medieval  culture,  and  reform  movements;  the 
contest  between  the  papacy  and  the  imperialists;  the  revival  of  trade 
and  commerce;  the  rise  of  towns;  the  germs  of  nationalism.  Offered 
1961-62. 

Iistory  421.     American  Colonial  Culture.  Three  hours 

The  background — European,  American,  and  the  planting;  life  and 
culture;  travel,  everyday  life,  and  intellectual  pursuits;  economic 
enterprises: — capitalism,  commerce,  household  industries;  the  labor- 
er and  colonial  craftsman;  the  frontier  agriculture,  lessons  in  self 
government.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

iisTORY  431.     History  of  Russia.  Three  hours 

The  decline  of  Kiev,  the  Tatar  invasion  and  the  rise  of  Muscovy; 
Russia  under  the  first  Romanovs;  expansion  and  participation  in 
power  politics  of  Europe;  rumblings  and  unrest;  First  World  War 
and  collapse  of  imperial  Russia;  the  Soviet  revolution  and  its  after- 
math; World  War  II  and  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
leader  in  world  affairs.  Second  semester,  1962-63. 

IiSTORY  451.     The  Ancient  Near  East  to  300  B.C.  Three  hours 

The  first  civilizations;  the  land  empires  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylon- 
ians,  Hittites,   Assyrians,   and  Hebrews;   the   sea  kingdoms   of   the 
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eastern  Mediterranean;  rise  of  the  Greek  city  states  and  the  struggle 
with  Persia;  the  thought,  culture,  and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece; 
the  empire  of  Alexander.  Offered  1962-63. 

History  452.     The  History  of  the  Roman  World.  Three  hours 

Rise  of  the  peninsular  republic;  expansion,  conquest,  and  the  Punic 
Wars;  the  decline  of  the  Republic;  the  extraordinary  commands  and 
the  principate;  Augustan  culture  and  society;  imperial  despotism 
and  military  anarchy;  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  decay  of  Rome. 
Offered  1962-63. 

History  461,  462.     American  Diplomacy.      (See  Political  Science  461, 

462) 

History  490.     Seminar  in  Research     (Also  Political  Science  490). 

Two  or  three  hours 
Gathering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliographies  and  aids;  problems 
in  historiography;  composition  including  the  outline,  preliminary 
draft,  footnotes,  bibliographies,  and  the  final  monograph.  Prereq- 
uisite: Permission  of  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

History  495-496.     Specialized  Reading  in  History. 

One  to  four  hours 
Designed  for  seniors  majoring  or  minoring  in  history.  Intensive 
reading  in  the  field  of  the  individual's  special  interest.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten reports,  and  examinations  will  check  the  quality  of  reading  done. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

5.  Political  Science 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Political  Science.  Eighteen  semester 
hours. 

Political  Science  111.     American  National  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  structure  and  function  of  our  national  government;  political 
parties  and  the  obligations  of  the  citizen;  public  administration;  the 
functions  of  the  three  branches  of  national  government — the  presi- 
dency, congress,  and  the  courts.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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Political  Science  112.     American  State  and  Local  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  organization  of  the  state  government;  state  government  at  work; 
relationships  between  the  states  and  government  at  the  national  level; 
local  government  in  counties,  small  towns,  and  large  municipalities. 
Case  studies  in  Kentucky  local  government.  Offered  1961-62. 

Political  Science  251.     Political  Parties.  Three  hours 

The  rise,  organization,  methods,  and  place  of  the  major  and  minor 
political  parties  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  An  historical  approach 
to  the  study  of  political  parties  with  an  intensive  study  of  political 
leaders,  platforms,  political  issues,  and  campaigns  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Offered   1961-62. 

Political  Science  341.     International  Relations.  Three  hours 

Conflicts,  international  law,  diplomatic  practices,  and  the  art  of 
negotiation;  the  forces  of  anarchy,  violence,  colonialism,  and  nation- 
alism; the  heritage  of  Fascism,  the  challenge  of  Communism,  and 
the  defense  of  democracy;  the  quest  for  world  order  through  in- 
ternational organizations. 

Political   Science   451.     Social   and    Political    Philosophy.     (See 
Philosophy  451) 

Political  Science  461.     American  Diplomacy.     (Also  History  461) 

Three  hours 
Colonial  and  revolutionary  background;  development  of  the  basic 
policies  of  isolation,  neutrality,  and  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  expansion  and  the  dawn  of  Asiatic  interests;  the  Civil 
War  phase;  the  major  crises  with  Britain  and  Spain;  beginnings  of 
imperialism.  Second  semester,  1961-62. 

Political  Science  462.     American  Diplomacy.     (Also  History  462) 

Three  hours 
The  place  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power;  development  of 
Pan- Americanism;  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  world  wars,  the  re- 
treat from  isolation,  and  the  Korean  conflict;  international  coopera- 
tion in  an  atomic-space  age  dominated  by  Western  and  Soviet  blocs. 
Offered  1962-63. 
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Political  Science  481.     Comparative  Government.  Three  hours 

Review  of  basic  terminology,  tools,  and  structure  of  the  modern 
state;  the  chief  European  governments  at  work;  the  philosophies  and 
techniques  of  the  Soviet,  Fascist  and  Nazi  system  compared  with  the 
Democratic  systems.  Offered  on  demand. 

Political  Science  490.     Seminar  in  Research.  (See  History  490) 

Political  Science  495,  496.     Readings  in  Political  Science. 

07ie  to  four  houn 
A  course  designed  to  allow  specialized  and  independent  reading  in 
the  field  of  the  student's  interest.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 


6.  Sociology 

Mr.    Ghormley.  Mrs.   Parry. 

DEPARTMENTAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  main  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  service  courses 
of  maximum  value  as  training  for  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship. 
Courses  131,  Principles  of  Sociology,  which  is  required  of  most  students, 
and  271,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  are  so  planned. 

Service  on  a  more  advanced  level  is  offered  to  those  who  are  plan- 
ning for  careers  in  teaching,  the  ministry,  and  other  fields  requiring 
substantial  insight  into  the  forms,  processes,  and  problems  of  society. 
For  this  purpose,  300  and  400  courses  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  students'  particular  interests. 

Students  planning  to  go  into  the  field  of  Social  Work,  either  upon 
securing  the  bachelor's  degree  or  after  a  period  of  graduate  professional 
training,  may  take  the  specifically  pre-social-work  courses:  471,  481, 
and  491,  which  are  open  also  to  others  concerned  with  community  wel- 
fare. 

Persons  wishing  to  teach  sociology  on  the  secondary  level  are  advised 
to  take  a  combined  major  in  sociology  and  economics,  rather  than  in 
sociology  alone,  since  relatively  few  high  schools  now  employ  fuU-time 
sociology  teachers. 
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Students  planning  to  major  in  graduate  sociology  should  consult  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  course  with  the  head  of  the  department  about 
the  possibility  of  taking  such  needed  work  in  Social  Theory  and  the 
History  of  Sociology  as  Sociology  495  and  496. 


SOCIOLOGY-ECONOMICS  MAJOR 


(Secondary  Education) 


Freshman    Year 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

General  Science 8 

Religion    3 

Principles   of   Sociology    3 

General    Psychology    3 

American   History   and 

Government      6 

Physical    Education     2 

Junior    Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Current   Soc.-Ec.    Problems        ....    3 

Principles   of   Economics    6 

Counsehng   and    Guidance    or 

Social   Psychology    3 

Fine    Arts     3 

Psychology  351    4 

Electives    (for   other  majors 

or  minors)    10 


Sophomore    Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Literature     6 

Religion    3 

Marriage   and   Family    3 

Mathematics   or   Science    4 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Health  Education    3 

Physical    Education     2 

Education    241     3 

Electives    6 


Senior  Year 

Introduction  to  Social  Work    . 

Criminology      

Personality   and    Social 

Adjustment     

Methods   and   Materials   in   the 

Secondary  School    

Supervised  Student  Teach.  .  .  . 
Electives    (for   other   majors 

or    minors)     


Sem. 

Hrs. 
..  .  3 
..  .    3 


AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
(Secondary  Education) 


Freshman    Year 


Sem. 
Hrs. 
.  .   6 


English   111,    112    

General  Science 8 

Princ.  of  Sociology   3 

American  History    6 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education   2 


Sophomore    Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Introduction  to  Literature   6 

Rehgion    3 

General    Psychology    3 

Marriage  and   the  Family    3 

American  Government    3 

Introduction   to   Education    3 

Economic  Geography    3 

Physical    Education     2 

Electives    3 

Science  or  Mathematics   4 
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Junior    Year                              Sem.  Senior  Year                              Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Philosophy    3  History  elective    3 

Princ.  of  Economics    6  Pol.  Science  elective   3 

European  History    6  Methods   and   Materials   in   the 

Health  Education    3  Secondary  School    4 

Human  Growth  and  Development  .    4  Student  Teaching    10 

Elective  in  Social  Studies 3  Elective  in  Social  Studies 3 

Electives    8  Electives    9 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Sociology.  Tw^enty-four  semester  hours 
including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Approved  interdepartmental  courses 
may  be  included. 

Requirements  For  Major  in  Sociology  and  Economics.  Thirty  semes- 
ter hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology  and  nine  hours  in  Economics. 
Six  hours  of  approved  interdepartmental  courses  may  be  included. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Sociology.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
including  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Sociology  aiid  Economics.  Twenty- 
four  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Six  semester  hours 
of  Economics  are  required. 

Sociology  131.     Principles  of  Sociology.  Three  hours 

The  point  of  view  of  sociology,  as  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
about  human  relationships;  its  basic  data,  research  procedures,  and 
technical  vocabulary.  Stress  on  effective  study,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment, through  maximum  class  participation  by  students,  of  the 
ability  to  deal  with  materials  of  social  significance  and  to  express 
effectively  one's  considered  viewpoint.  Required  of  all  majors  and 
minors  in  Sociology.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Sociology  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 

(Also  Home  Economics  271).  Three  hours 

Background  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to 
courtship  and  marriage;  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the 
home,  with  related  biological  and  social  factors.  Emphasis  upon 
changing  attitudes  toward  family  relationships,  some  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  suggested  solutions.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or 
Sophomore  standing.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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Sociology  311.     Counseling  and  Guidance.  (See  Psychology  311) 

jociology  321.     Community  Recreation  and  Leadership. 
(See  Physical  Education  321) 

jocioLOGY  331.     Social  Psychology.  (See  Psychology  331) 

locioLOGY  351.     Current  Sogio-Economic  Problems. 

(Also  Economics  351)  Three  hours 

How  to  define  and  analyze  problems  of  common  concern  and  under- 
take their  solution.  Practical  application  to  a  number  of  contem- 
porary problem  situations,  involving  major  institutions  and  groups. 
Second  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  371.     Social  Ethics.  (See  Philosophy  371) 

lociOLOGY  421.     Rural  and  Urban  Community.  Three  hours 

Variations  in  social  organization  among  communities  ranging  along 
the  rural-urban  continuum.  Emphasis  on  social  change  as  affecting 
institutions  and  values;  upon  migration,  regional  problems,  and 
methods  of  analyzing  community  situations.  Prerequisite:  Sociology' 
131  or  equivalent.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1962-63. 

JocioLOGY  431.     Personality  and  Social  Adjustment. 
(See  Psychology  431) 

jociOLOGY  441.     Cultural  Anthropology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anthropological  principles  and  methods,  giving  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  cultures  of  the  world,  and  considerable  detail  regarding 
a  few.  Emphasis  on  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  inter- 
cultural  contacts,  particularly  in  under-developed  areas.  Intended 
to  provide  a  rudimentary  background  for  participation  in  projects 
of  international  cooperation.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equiva- 
lent. Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1961-62. 

sociology  451.     Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 
(See  Philosophy  451) 
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Sociology  461.     Criminology.  Three  hours 

Crime  and  delinquency;  constitutional  and  environmental  factors 
in  anti-social  behavior.  Crime  prevention  programs;  corrective  insti- 
tutions. Special  attention  to  juvenile  delinquents.  Second  semester. 

Sociology  471.     Introduction  To  Social  Work.  Three  hours 

The  nature  and  scope  of  Social  Work,  the  development  of  current 
attitudes  toward  social  welfare,  and  the  expanding  social  services, 
both  public  and  private,  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizen 
in  modem  industrial  society.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Sociology  481.     Child  Welfare  Services.  Three  hours 

The  developing  opportunities  provided  by  the  community  for  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  child.  Visits 
to  local  social  agencies  and  institutions  serving  children,  as  students' 
programs  permit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Sociology  491.     Supervised  Field  Experiences  in  Soclvl  Work. 

Three  hours 
Designed  to  permit  practical  experiences  for  students  preparing  for 
the  field  of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Student  responsibility,  under 
supervision,  for  limited  case  work  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  sociology. 
Second  semester. 

Sociology  495-496.     Problems  in  Sociology.  Arranged 

Designed  for  the  advanced  student  able  to  do  independent  work  in 
sociology.  Work  on  a  specific  problem,  with  appropriate  reports. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
Dean.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 

Sociology  501.     Leadership.  Three  hours 

The  leader-follower  relationship;  types  of  leadership,  as  related  to 
types  of  groups;  factors  of  social  background  correlated  with  leader- 
ship; the  significance  of  leadership  for  social  change. 
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Term  Expiring  1961 

James  W.  Averitt,   1884  Douglass  Boulevard,  Louisville  5,  Kentucky 
Theodore  R.  Davies,  Pine  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 
Adolphus  Gilliam,  516  Chandler  Avenue,  Campbellsville,  Kentucky 
Horace  A.  Sprague,  2875  Barnard  Street,  San  Diego  10,  CaUfornia 
Bedford  Turner,  Providence,  Kentucky 
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Term  Expiring  1962 

Elmer  D.  Hinkle,   138  Swigert  Avenue,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Samuel  C.  Rice,  Plainview  Drive,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 
Kenneth  H.   Tuggle,   5302   Elliott   Road,   Westmoreland   Hills,    Wash- 
ington 16,  D.G. 
C.  Nevil  White,  117  Romany  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky 


Term  Expiring  1963 

R.  Lee  Blackwell,  Kentucky  Home  Life  Building,  Louisville,  2,  Kentucky 
Ernest  M.  Hampton,  512  Brandon  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Daugh  W.  Smith,  1926  Hays  Street,  Nashville  4,  Tennessee 
Robert  E.  Viall,  College  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 


Term  Expiring  1964 

Carlos  B,  Cawood,  Harlan,  Kentucky 

Carl  W.  Haggard,  215  Ridgeway  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Homer  D.  Parker,  Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Company,  Louisville 
2,  Kentucky 

Lloyd  D.  Sweazy,  Woodford  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Versailles,  Ken- 
tucky 

Term  Expiring  1965 

Earl  R.  Muir,  Louisville  Trust  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Herbert  A.  Littleton,  830  North  Limestone  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet,  2501  Denham  Road,  Louisville  5,  Kentucky 
E.  Wade  Weldon,  318  West  St.  Catherine  Street,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky 
Cecil  H.  Wilson,  Knox  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Term  Expiring  1966 

Robert  L.  Anderson,  101  North  Lexington  Avenue,  Wilmore,  Kentucky 
Donald  W.  Durham,  217  Wall  Street,  Maysville,  Kentucky 
Leo  A.  Geiss,  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Jesse  I.  Meyer,  14  West  Hickman,  Winchester,  Kentucky 
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EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Mahlon  a.  Miller Baldwin  Place,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Walter  G.  Gum 1115  South  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

R.  Lee  Blackwell    .  .    President 

Leo  a.   Geiss    Vice   President 

C.  Nevil  White Secretary 

Arthur  E.  Spurlock   ....  Treasurer 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 


Executive 

Mahlon  A.   Miller,   Ex-Officio 
Chairman 
Carlos  B.  Cawood 
Theodore  R.  Davies 
Samuel  C.  Rice 
Robert  E.  Viall 

Endow^ment 
Leo  A.  Geiss 
R.  Lee  Blackwell 
Lloyd  D.   Sweazy 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle 
Robert  E.  Viall 
E.  Wade  Weldon 

Buildings  and  Grounds 
Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet 
Robert  L.  Anderson 
Donald  W.  Durham 
Horace  A.  Sprague 
Bedford  Turner 
C.  Nevil  White 
Cecil  H.  Wilson 


Finance 

Ernest   M.   Hampton 
James  W.  Averitt 
Elmer  D.  Hinkle 
Earl  R.   Muir 
Homer  D.  Parker 

Personnel  and  Policy 
Adolphus  Gilliam 
Walter  C.  Gum 
Carl  W.  Haggard 
Herbert  A.   Littleton 
Jesse  I.  Meyer 

Faculty  Housing 
Robert  E.  Viall 
Theodore  R.  Davies 
Ernest  M.  Hampton 
Elmer  D.   Hinkle 
Cecil  H.   Wilson 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  a.  Miller,  B.S.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.  Baldwin  Place 

President  of  the  College 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  1950;  S.T.M.,  ibid,  1952;  D.D.,  Union  College,  1959; 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  evening,  1943-45;  Western  Re- 
serve University,  evening  1945-46;  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, summers  1948,  1949;  Zurich  University,  Switzerland, 
1952-53;  Tuebingen  University,  Germany,  1953-54. 

Conway  Boatman,  AB.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.  223  Woodview  Drive 

Decatur,  Ga. 
President  Emeritus  of  the  College 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  425  College  Street 

Dean  of  the  College 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University 
of  Kentucky,    1941;   Ed.D.,   ibid,    1952. 

Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Scarritt  College,  1926;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,  1933;  M.A., 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1941;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  summer  1937;  New  York  University,  summers 
1952,  1953. 

Donald  J.  Welch,  A.B.,  B.D.  305  Manchester  Street 

Dean  of  Men  and  Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,   Union   College,    1952;   B.   D.,   Duke   University,    1956;        ■ 
University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

James  L.  Neeley,  A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A.  Stevenson  Hall 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Oklahoma  City  University,  1952;  B.D.,  Drew  University, 

1956;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1960. 
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Dorothy  Lucas,  B.R.E.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Registrar 
B.R.E.,  Boston  University,  1924;  M.A.,  Teacher's  College,  Col- 
umbia, 1946;  John  Hopkins  University,  1948-49;  summers  1949, 
1959. 

Arthur  E.  Spurlock,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  126  Allison  Avenue 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;  M.S.  University  of  Tennessee, 
1957;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  summer  1954. 

Milton  H.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951 


THE  FACULTY 

Education 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  420  N.  Main  St. 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Millsaps  College,  1938;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  1939;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1948. 

Dawson  E.  Lemley^  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  118  Court  Square 

Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1930;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Pittsburgh,  1952;  Post-doctoral,  University  of  Syracuse,  1956. 

Kathleen  Moore,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Mitchell  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1926;  M.A.,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,   1929;  ibid.,  summers   1932, 
1945;    Ohio    State    University,    summer    1940;    University    of 
Southern  California,  summer  1958. 
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H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A.  209  Black  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1947;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1951;  Indiana  University,  summer 
1955;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1956. 

Fine  Arts 

*Donald  Jay  Maxvs^ell,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  The  University  of  Kansas  City,  1949;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1951. 

R.  G.  McRae,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  132  Pine  Street 

Head  of  Department  of  Art  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1948;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1954. 

Doris  Ann  Harding,  B.M.,  B.M.,  M.M.  134  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.,  (Voice)  Oklahoma  City  University,  1947;  B.M.,  (Piano) 
Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;  M.M.  Kansas  City 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1952;  Julliard  School  of  Music,  summer 
1948;  Southern  Methodist  University,  1957-59;  Studied  piano 
with  Fay  Trumbull,  Maro  Ajemian,  Wiktor  Labunski,  and 
Gyorgy  Sandor.  Master  classes  in  piano  with  Cortot  and  Guido 
Agosti,  Chigiano  Musical  Academy,  Siena,  Italy,  summer  1960. 

AcESTE  J.  M.  Barbera,  B.S.,  M.M.  133  Pine  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Violin  and  Music  Education 
B.S.  Temple  University,  1943;  M.M.,  Philadelphia  Conservatory 
of  Music,   1950;  Indiana  University,  summer  1951. 

**William  Paul  Hays,  B.M.,  M.M.  Clark  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Organ 
B.M.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1950;  M.M.,  Indiana  University, 
1952;  Indiana  University,  summer  1953;  Organ  Institute,  And- 
over,  Mass.,  summer  1956;  Private  study  with  Andre  Marchal, 
Paris  France,  1957-58,  summer  1960. 

*On  leave    1960-1961. 

**Acting  Chairman  of  Division  of  Fine  Arts;  Head  of  Department  of  Music    1960'61. 
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J.  D.  Kelly,  B.M.,  M.M.  615  N.  Main  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.,   Conservatory  of   Music   of  Kansas   City^    1954;   M.M., 
Southern  Methodist  University,  1959;  Studied  piano  with  Edith 
Blundon,  Wiktor  Labunski,  Gyorgy  Sandor,  and  Ann  M.  St. 
John. 

E.  Rrtd  Gilbert,  B.A.,  B.D.  409  College  Street 

Instructor  of  Dramatics  and  Speech 
B.A.,  Duke  University,  1953;  B.D.,  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, 1956;  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  1957-59; 
Private  study  in  Modern  Dance  with  Charles  Weidman,  1958; 
Private  study  in  Mime  with  Etienne  Decroux,  1959. 

John  W.  Dougherty,  B.M.E.,  M.A.  121  School  Street 

Instructor  of  Voice 
B.M.E.,   Eastern   New   Mexico  University,    1959;   M.A.,   ibid., 
1960. 

Virginia  Goodwin  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Instructor  of  pre-college  Piano 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  1934-36;  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  College,   summer   1940.   Union   College,    1959-61. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Herman  S.  Bush,  A.B.,  M.A.  Cozy  Cottage 

Chairman    of   the   Division    of   Health    and   Physical   Education 

Head   Coach 
A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,   1948;   M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1949. 

Frances  Patridge,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  Mitchell  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1943;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1946;  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, summer  1958;  Indiana  University,  summer  1960. 
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Donald  Lee  Shaw,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  315  College  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Rio  Grande  College,  1956;  M.S.,  Ohio  University, 
1959. 

John  T.  Goetz,  B.S.,  M.A.  108  First  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Central  Michigan  University,  1959;  M.A.,  Central  Mich- 
igan State  University,  summer  1960. 

Paul  S.  Moore,  A.B.  Hampton  Apartments 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.  Union  College,  1959;  University  of  Tennessee,  summers 
1959,  1960. 

Languages 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  418  North  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Languages 
Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1948;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1949;  University  of  Munich,  Germany,   1950-51;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Canada,  1953. 

Fred  W,  Wolf,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  103  First  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Van- 
derbilt  University,  1949;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1927;  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  Germany  1928-29;  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1935-36.  1 

Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Scarritt  College,   1926;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,    1933;  M.A., 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1941;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  summer  1937;  New  York  University,  summers 
1952,  1953. 
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Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B,,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Rapp  Apartments 

Projessor  of  English 
A.B.,  Brown  University,   1931;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  1951. 

Irene  Williams,  A.B.,  M.A.  124  College  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  College,  1927;  M.A.,  University 
of  Missouri,  1932;  University  of  Colorado,  summer  1940,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

Ruby  Brazille  Cloyd^  A.B.,  M.A.  224  College  Street 

Associate  Professor   of  English 
A.B.,  Transylvania  College,  1923;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1926;  University  of  Chicago,  summer  1927,  fall  1930;  Southern 
Study  Workshops:   Peabody  College,  summer  1938,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1939;  New  York  University,  summer  1949. 

Lorrie  J.  Bright,  A.B.,  M.A.  Tye  House 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Kenyon  College,    1952;   M.A.,   University  of  Rochester, 
1953;  Ohio  State  University,  1953-54. 

Constance  Young  Marigold,  B.A.  418  North  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  French 
B.A.,    University    of    Toronto,    Canada,    1952;    Certificat    de 
I'Universite  de  Paris,  France,  1953. 

Betty  K.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Part-time  Instructor   of  English 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1942;  M.A.,  ibid,  1948. 

Gypsy  V.  Wilson,  A.B.,  M.A.  The  Highlands 

Pineville,  Ky. 
Part-time  Instructor  of  English 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,   1931;  M.A.;  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  1937;  ibid.,  1946-47,  summers  1938,  1947; 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  summers   1951-53;  Columbia 
University,  summer   1954. 
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Religion  and  Philosophy 

Warren  E.  Steinkraus,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  416  N.  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  Division  of  Reliaion  and  Philosophy 

Head  of  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  1943;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University, 

1946;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1952;  State  University  of  Iowa,  1957. 

Robert  D.  Matthews,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  536  Manchester  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
B.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1944;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University,   1961. 

Donald  J.  Welch,  A.B.,  B.D.  305  Manchester  Street 

Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1952;  B.D.,  Duke  University,  1956;  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

James  Hayden  Igleheart,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Th.M.,  M.A. 

330  N.  Main  Street 
Part-time  Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,  Transylvania  College,  1941;  B.D.,  and  Th.M.,  Southern 
Baptist  Tlieological  Seminary,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1960. 


Science 

Stewart  Clare,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  422  North  Main  Street 

Chairmari  of  the  Division  of  Sciences 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,   1935;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 

1937;  University  of  Chicago,  1937-41;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1949;  U.S. 

Army  Weather  School,   1942-43;  U.S.  Naval  Medical  School, 

Malariology,  1943;  Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  1946-47;  Univer- 

versity  of  Kansas  City,  1947-49. 
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Frank  A.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Faculty  Lane 

Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1922;  M.A.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1925;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1927. 

Mary  Pettus,  A.B.,  M.A.  Blair  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1924;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1927;  University  of  Michigan,  summers  1929,  1930;  1931- 
1932;  University  of  Kentucky,  summers  1950,  1951,  1952. 

N.  Walker  Wright,  B.S.,  M.A.  Apt.  10  College  Courts 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1913;  B.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1933;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1938;  University 
of  Oregon,  1930-40;  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Southern  California,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, summers  1922-1955. 

Grace  G.  Spencer,  B.S.,  M.S.  6  College  Court 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  (Chem.  Engr.)  University  of  Illinois,  1922;  M.S., 
(Chem.)  Iowa  State  University,  1925.  University  of  Cincinnati 
(Evening  School)  1929-34;  University  of  Chicago  (Evening 
and  Summ.er  Schools)  1935-40;  Summer  School  1949;  St.  Louis 
University  (Evening  School  1943)  ;  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1952  (Ext.  1955). 

James  A.  Watson,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Science 
A.B.,  Berea  College,  1943;  M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege 1952. 

Nancy  Brown  Stair,  B.S.,  M.A.  Sycamore  Street 

Instructor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1953;  M.A.,  ibid,  1958. 

Christine  Busch  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.  Rapp  Apartments 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Physical  Science 
University  of  Heidelberg,  1932-36;  A.B.,  University  of  Denver, 
1945;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1946. 
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BiLLiE  Bolton,  A.B.  821  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Assistant  in  Biological  Science  Laboratory 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1949. 


Social  Studies 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  411  College  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Juniata  College,  1930;  M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1934;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 

Hugh  W.  Ghormley,  Sr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.      Tye  House 

Head  of  Department  of  Sociology 

Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Drake  University,    1922;  M.A.,  ibid,    1923;   B.D.,  ibid, 

1924;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University,   1945;  Ph.D.,  ibid,   1955; 

University  of  Chicago,  summers  1924,  1925,  1931-1932. 

Rena  Milliken,  A.B.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  1933;  M.A., 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,   1945;  Bowling  Green 

College  of  Commerce,  1934-37. 

Elsie  Forman,  A.B.,  M.A.  118  School  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  and  Economics 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,   1926;  M.A.,  New  York  University, 

1936;  Indiana  University,  1940-41;  ibid,  summers  1940,  1942; 

Ohio  State  University,  1944. 

J.  Larue  Millen,,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  308  Manchester  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1937;  M.Ed.,  Penn- 
sylvania  State   University,    1943;    Boston    University,    summer 
1955;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1957. 
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James  L.  Neeley,  A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A.  Stevenson  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
A.B.,  Oklahoma  City  University,  1952;  B.D.,  Drew  University, 
1956;  M.A.,  New  York  City  University,  1960. 

Joe  C.  Hacker,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  Faculty  Lane 

Instructor  of  Business 
B.S.   in   Ed.,   Union   College,    1950;   M.A.,   Eastern   Kentucky 
State  College,  1960. 

Mildred  M.  Storey,  A.B.  608  N.  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1957;  George  Washington  University  sum- 
mer 1959;  American  University,  summer  1960. 

Helene  S.  Parry,  B.S.,  M.S.S.A.  101  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 
B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,   1950;  M.S.S.A.,  Western  Re- 
ser\^e  University,  1952;  London  School  of  Economics,  London 
University;  Zimmern's  International  School,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 


Library 

James  B.  McFerrin,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.  Faculty  Lane 

Head  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Erskine  College,  1942;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1948;  M.S.,  ibid,  1951. 

Lillian  C.  Elgin,  A.B.,  M.A.  308  N.  Main  Street 

Assistant  Librarian 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Berea  College,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1959;  Radford  College,  summer  1939;  University  of 
Virginia,  summer   1940;  Extension   1957-58;  Madison  College, 
summer   1950. 
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VISITING  PROFESSORS,  1960  SUMMER  SESSION 

Dr.  Roscoe  V.  Buckland^  Director  of  Secondary  Education,  Berea  Col- 
lege, Berea,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Clifford  Rader,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Morehead  State  College,  Morehead,  Kentucky 

Dr.  John  V.  Van  Sickle^  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 

Dr.   John   A.   Walker,  Professor   of  French,    University   of   Toronto, 
Toronto,  Canada 

THE  STAFF 

Vivian  Wright  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed Assistant  in  the  Library 

Mamie  D.  Carson,  B.S Secretary  in  the  Public  Relations  Office 

Glenn  Clare Secretary  to  the  President 

Loretta  Cowan    Secretary  in  Alumni  &  Placement  Office 

Virginia  Goodwin   Dormitory  Counselor,  Women's  Residence 

Hazel  V.  Hamilton,  R.N College  Nurse 

Ruth  Hissam   Bookstore  Operator 

Jack  H.  Long Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Virginia  McFadden   Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 

Marshall  B.  Potter Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Sherrill  Potter   Assistant  to  the  Bookkeeper 

Fannie  Roberts    Matron 

Dorothy  Shaw  Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager 

Myrtle  R.  Wilson   Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 

Barbara  Wilder Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Men 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

WooDROW  Crum,  '51,    President 

203  E.  Second  Street,  Marysville,  Kentucky 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 
GRANTED  IN  1960 

Abner,  Dorothy  P Manchester 

Anderson,  Austin  M Willimantic,  Conn. 

Baldwin,  Vehna  C Williamsburg 

Bennett,   Eugene    Barbourville 

Bingham,  Mabel  H Jarvis 

Bingham,  Stella  B Jarvis 

Bowling,  Anna  L Ashland 

Bowling,  Johnny  E Pikeville 

Branscum,  Elbert  F Barbourville 

Britch,    Carroll    P Brookfield,  Mass. 

Brooker,   Walter   R Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Roberta  J Barbourville 

Buckley,  Judith  C Ashland 

Buell,  Jesse  J Oaks 

Burns,  Sylvia  L Oneida 

Caley,  Carol  A Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Campbell,  Iva  J Barbourville 

Carter,  Joanna  G Cawood 

Carter,  John  C Cawood 

Combs,  Marvin  G Corbin 

Corum,  Jennings Manchester 

Cowan,  Mary  Ruth Middlesboro 

Cox,  Anna  B Benham 

Creech,  Margie  M Blue  Hole 

Cummings,  Robert  W Maiden,  Mass. 

Dew,  Naomi  Jane Dayton,  Ohio 

Douglas,  Charles  M Pleasant  View 

Dugger,  Ralph  D Place 

Edwards,  Hubert  W Columbia 

Engle,  Janet  G Corbin 

Evans,  Clyde  M Rio  Grande,  Ohio 

Farmer,  Edith  C Fount 

Farmer,  James  W Corbin 

Flatt,  Jean  A Columbia 

Fleming,  Darrell  R Arlington,  Va. 

Fletcher,  John  C Manchester 

Gatton,  Christine  B Whitesburg 

Gatton,  Robert  L South  Bend,   Ind. 

Gillespie,   Carolyn   S Libertyville,  Ind. 

Greene,  Donald  R Williamsburg 

Grigsby,  Fred  S Bulan 

Halcomb,  Robert  C Barbourville 
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Hall,  Geraldine  T Cumberland 

Hamm,  Melvin  D Brodhead 

Hart,  Vernon  F Corbin 

Helton,  Carl  J Barbourville 

Hendrix,  Jack    London 

Henley,  Frank   Manchester 

Hensley,  Betty  M Manchester 

Hicks,  Jewell  L Jellico,  Tenn. 

Hodnefield,  Robert  W Lakefield,  Minn. 

Hollin,  Dorothy  M Cumberland 

Hopper,   Herman    Bryant's  Store 

Huff,  Eugene Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Hulett,  Jack  M Lev/isburg,  Ohio 

Hulett,  Othella  S Williamsburg 

Jacobs,  Annie  L Cumberland 

Jasper,  Patrick  L Science  Hill 

Johnson,  Frederick    London 

Jones,  Bessie  G Artemus 

Jones,  Jerwyn  D Corbin 

King,  Arthur  K Louisville 

Kinningham,   Joan    Himyar 

Kirby,  Ruby  M Cumberland 

Kitchener,  Albert  E Wilmington,    Mass. 

Leavitt,   Peter  D North  Wilmington,  Mass. 

Lim  Zo  Tien,  Lily   Hong  Kong,  China 

McAndrew,  William  W North  Andover,  Mass. 

McCane,  Robert  T Brooksville 

McDonald,  Philipp  P Barbourville 

McGuire,  Robert  F Greenville,  Tenn. 

Mcintosh,  Nancy  J Ashland 

McKeehan,  Hazel  H Kettle  Island 

McKenzie,  David  W Oxford,  N.  Y. 

McNeil,  Stanley  L Barbourville 

Martin,  Dennis  O Dayton,  Ohio 

Martin,  Opal  E Woodbine 

Massey,  Bertha  G Manchester 

Masters,   Acel    Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Matthews,   Roger  D South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mills,   John    Bright  Shade 

Mills,  Louise  M Flat  Lick 

Mink,  Pauline   Miracle 

Mir-Lopez,  Florentine    Cuba 

Miracle,  Reable  C Miracle 

Mitchell,  Billy  L Williamsburg 

Moren,  Lula  Jean London 

Murray,  Irene  G Fogertown 
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Napier,  Charlotte  H Arjay 

Norman,  James  H Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

Orme,  Frances  D Steams 

Overstreet,   Elmer  L Roanoke,  Va. 

Owens,  Hubert  O Girdler 

Parks,  Harold  Gene    Hamilton,  Ohio 

Parr,  Robert  T Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Parsley,   Eileen  W London 

Parsons,  Barbara  A Evarts 

Pelly,  Virgie  M Barbourville 

Perry,  Glenn  E Tedders 

Perry,  Ramona  S Louisville 

Peters,  Susan  D Corbin 

Poff,  Martha  G Barbour\dlle 

Pope,  Kathleen  G London 

Pridemore,  Franklin  D Jonesville,  Va. 

Privett,  Kay  Anna    Stearns 

Reid,  Edith  H Manchester 

Rhodes,  Betty  L Barbour\alle 

Rhodes,   Cecil    Barbourville 

Rice.  Elizabeth  A Stanford 

Richards,  Joseph  G Columbia 

Robbins,  Nancy  L.    Lexington 

Roberts,  Birney  E Delaware,  Ohio 

Sellards,  Betty  J Barbourville 

Sharp,  James  E Newcomb,  Tenn. 

Simons,  Austin  G Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Slusher,   Sandra  H Paris 

Smallwood,  Roberta  P Pennington  Gap,  Va. 

Smith,  Jean  B Manchester 

Spade,   Blanche  B Middlesboro 

Stone,  Robert  E Pineville 

Thompson,  Lois  G Calvin 

Thompson,  Myrtle  S Mills 

Thompson,  Winnifred Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Tiller,   Clyde  H Jellico,  Tenn. 

Torres.  David    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treadway,  Jeanne  R Bai-bourville 

Turner,  Don  Marion    Corbin 

Turner,  Patsy  S Corbin 

Unterreiner,  Robert    Louisville 

Van  Home.  Robert  D Ashland 

Walden,  Mary  V Valley  Station 

Walker,  Alma  L Norwood,  Ohio 

Walker,  Martha  J Goose  Rock 
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Webb.  Minnie  K Neon 

Wesley,  Margaret  M Somerset 

White,  Gail  G Manchester 

White,  Noel   Danville 

Williamson,  Betty    Scalf 

Wilson,   Anne    Somerset 

Wilson,  Audrey  G Kenvir 

Wolf,  Joan  Ruth Crestwood,  N.  Y. 


DIPLOMAS  IN  BUSINESS 

Hall,  Billy  Neal  Heidrick 

Hall,  Sarah  Jane Ermine 

Tisdall,  Barbara  Alice Haddon  Heights,  N. 
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REGISTER    OF    STUDENTS 

SENIORS  1960-61 

Abner,   Mickey  W Manchester 

Adams,  Glenda  W Somerset 

Adams,  Thomas  F Somerset 

Ball,    Judy   S Smith 

Ballou,   Raymond   L Corbin 

Beaman,  Jane  B Westboro,  Mass. 

Beidel,  Sandra  S Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Benge,   Alice   G London 

Bennett,  David  A Harlan 

Bingham,  Odell  M Pineville 

Bingham,  Thelma  L Flat  Lick 

Blackburn,  Glenda  L Betsy  Layne 

Blanch,  Barbara  J Dayton 

Bonnette,  Terry  L Cardington,  Ohio 

Britton,  John  H Smith 

Brown,   Nola    Williamsburg 

Bruner,  John,  Jr London 

Buchanan,  Ellen  R Benham 

Buchanan,    Joyce    C Artemus 

Burchell,  Bea  H Manchester 

Calloway,  Viola  S Benham 

Canady.  Ray   Barbourville 

Catolster,  JoAnn   Cherokee,  N.  C. 

Cawood,  Albert Harlan 

Charles,   Marcus    Pineville 

Chen,   Por-sang    Formosa 

Collier.  Ronald  N Whitesburg 

Cornett,  Edith  H Pineville 

Correll,  Merle  D Carbondale,  Pa. 

Coulson,  M.  Genevieve Joliet,  111. 

Cox,  Cora  C Evarts 

Crawford,  Mae  L East  Bemstadt 

Crockett,  Sandra  S Ewing,  Va. 

Curtis,  Sally  D Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Detherage,  Bemice  A Barbourville 

Dobson,  Eddie Sibert 

Dougherty,  Janice  L Barbourville 

Duff,  Betty  Jane   Mt.   Sterling 

Dunk,   Ronald   E Bridgeport,  N.  J. 

Dunn,   Andy    Baughman 

Earley,  Edward  L Ashland 

Earley,    Joie   H Barbourville 

Edwards,  G.  Mason   Mt.  Victory 
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Faulkner,  Jessie  W Barbourville 

Finley,  Betty  June    Manchester 

Franklin,  Sarah  B Middlesboro 

Gilbert,  Loretta  H London 

Gilliam,  Bessie  S Benham 

Goodin,  Maude   Ingram 

Goodin,   Vergil    Bimble 

Grabeel,  Zekna    Jonesville,  Va. 

Gregory,  Luther    Manchester 

Guth,  James  E Covington,  Va. 

Hackler,  Betty   Wallins  Creek 

Haley,  Grace  J Pineville 

Hall,  Billy  N Heidrick 

Hall,  Stanard  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hampton,  Elva  B Corbin 

Hatfield,  Wanda  N Bethel,  Ohio 

Helton,  Daphne Hammond 

Helton,  Madeline  R Linefork 

Holland,  Julian   Columbus,  Ind. 

House,  Lela   London 

Howard,  Barbara  B Corbin 

Howard,  June  K Baxter 

Hurley,  Patricia  A Carney's  Point,  N.  J. 

Jenkins,  Nancy  Ellen    Barbourville 

Johnson,  Dorothy  J Seven  Mile,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Mabel London 

Jones,  Bonnie  D Harlan 

Jones,  Darrel  P Williamsburg 

Jones,  John  A Barnesville,  Ohio 

Jones,  Madlyn   Mt.  Victory 

Jones,  Patricia Louisville 

Kinningham,  Marjorie   Walker 

Kraus,  Donald   Barbourville 

Leveridge,  Johnny  E Combs 

Lewallen,  Rose  W Barbourville 

Lewis,   Clifford   L Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Lewis,  Minnie  H Putney 

Lilley,  Reginald  G Union  City,  Pa. 

McDaniel,  Mabel    London 

McDonald,  Alvin  K Barbourville 

McFadden,  Ladel   London 

McKee,  Mary  Alice   Lexington 

McNees,  R.  Fay   London 

Marcum,  Conley London 

Maxwell,  William  I Maiden,  Mass. 

Messer,  Dallas Walker 

Messer,   Gertrude    Walker 
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Messer.  Mary  Alice Dev/itt 

Mills,  Delia   Scalf 

Mills,  Stella Manchester 

Mitchell,  Allen  R Springfield,  Ohio 

Monhollen,  James  F Gatliff 

Morgan,  Robert  E Scranton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Foster  Pat    Columbus,  Ind. 

Mynear,  V.  Gertrude   Barterville 

Noe,  Lucille  W Barbourville 

Osteen,  Robert,  Jr Paris,  Tenn. 

Owens,   Lucille   G London 

Pak,  Byung  Koo      Korea 

Parrott,  Neddra Pineville 

Patton,  H.  Mildred London 

Pennington,   Ida  H Tuttle 

Perdew,  Nita  F Albany 

Perdew,  Quentin  R Albany 

Peters,  William  A Lily 

Porter,  David  D Hazard 

Powell,  Callie  P Ft.  Thomas 

Power,  Mitchel  J.    Frazeysburg,  Ohio 

Poynter,  Janrose  M Corbin 

Pringle,  Donna    Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pyles,   Claudette    Duff,  Tenn. 

Reaves,  Lorene  C Harlan 

Rich,  Norma    Putney 

Roberts,    Christine    New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 

Roberts,  David  Bruce   Marion,  Ohio 

Russell,  Verna  L Verda 

Salman,  Ronald .Toliet,  111. 

Sams,  E.  Curtis Girdler 

Sandlow,  Linda Barbourville 

Shaff,  Ruby  B Salineville,  Ohio 

Shaw,  Marilyn Barbourville 

Slusher,  Margaret Middlesboro 

Smith,  Christine    Barbourville 

Smith,  Delores  Ann    Barbourville 

Smith,  George  H Barbourville 

Smith,  Herman    Garrard 

Smith,  Margaret  Ann Fount 

Smith,   Patricia    Barbourville 

Smith,  William  E Corbin 

Snodgrass,  Evan  G.,  II    Harrison,  Ohio 

Spurlock,   Sue    Barbourville 

Stacy,  Adam    Pineville 

Stair,   Ernest    Trucksville,  Pa. 

Steele,  Ted  G Fairbom,  Ohio 
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Stewart,  Cora    Verda 

Stewart,  Jewell    Verda 

Stone,  John  H Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Tooms,  Maramartha London 

Treadway,  Margaret Oneida 

Tyler,  Morris  Reed Rose  Hill,  Va. 

Wagers,  Oscar Bright  Shade 

Warring,  Rees  F Pecksville,  Pa. 

Welch,  Mary  Nancy Barbourville 

West,  Mary  D Williamsburg 

Williams,  Cassie  C London 

Williams,  Juanita    Barbourville 

Wills,   Donald  A Newton,  Mass. 

Williamson,  James    Jonesville,  Va. 

Winkler,   Mildred    Pineville 

Wood,    John    Nicholson,  Pa. 

Woods,  Barbara Harlan 


JUNIORS  1960-61 

Ajlouny,   Bulus    Detroit,  Mich. 

Allemang,  Thomas    Ashland 

Allen,  Patsy Owensboro 

Anderson,  Glenn   Prestonsburg 

Asher,    Ruth    Blackey 

Bacon,  Richard    Barbourville 

Ball,  Frances    Harlan 

Bargo,  Hazel    Smith 

Bean,    Edward    N.  Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Black,   Robert    Brooksville,  Fla. 

Blackman,  Alice    Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bocock,   Edward    Patrick  Springs,  Va. 

Brewer,  Russell    London 

Brock,  Sarah    Harlan 

Brooks,  Martha   Pineville 

Brown,    Norma    Albany 

Browning,   Lana    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bullins,  Donald    Bassett,  Va. 

Burton,  Chester Cawood 

Butler,  Herbert    Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Cannon,   Dorothy    Corbin 

Carlton,  Casper Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Carroll,  Max   Marion,  Ohio 

Chiari,  Angelo Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Clark,   Robert    Rockford,  Ohio 

Colclough,   Sherwood    Danville 
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Collier,  Janice Dayton,  Ohio 

Conken,  Alma   Harlan 

Cowan,  Samuel Ferguson 

Craft,  Rose Burning  Springs 

Curry,   Mary    Somerset 

Diehl,   Bonnie    McEwen,  Tenn. 

Downing,  Joyce Harrington,  Del. 

Dugger,   Roy    Harlan 

Dunaway,  Adrian    Sharpsburg 

Elliott,  Robert Jenson 

Eslinger,   Richard    Baltimore,  Md. 

Florence,  Joseph    Louisville 

France,  Vivian Artemus 

Freitas,  Daniel Somerville,  Mass. 

Godbey,   Joann    Yosemite 

Goodwin,  Mary  V Corbin 

Gover,  David  B Bronston 

Gover,  Glen Somerset 

Grant,  Joyce    Barbourville 

Grimes,  Betty  Ann    Frankfort 

Groce,  Joe  E. Albany 

Hacker,   Edsel    Cottongim 

Hall,    Elayne    Corbin 

Hamilton,  Mary  V Artemus 

Hamlin,  William   Smith 

Hammond,  Donald   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hammons,  Patricia   Flat  Lick 

Hammons,    Paul    Barbourville 

Hampton,    James    Artemus 

Harvey,  Arlene    Pennsville,  N.  J. 

Hayes,  Robert   Harrison,  Ohio 

Helms.  Jane Claymont,  Del. 

Hendricks,  Hugh Barbourville 

Hibbard,   Ruby    Hima 

Hoskins,    William    Hyden 

Ho\vard,  Betty  K Stoney  Fork 

Howard,  John   Harlan 

Hubbard,   Norma    Barbourville 

Jackson,  Genell   Cannon 

Jacobs,    Mildred    Cumberland 

Jessee,  Gary Dayton,  Ohio 

Johnson,    Betty    London 

Johnson,   Edward    Louisville 

Johnson,   Elizabeth    Somerset 

Johnson,   Walter    Freeland,  Penna. 

Kreh,  Daniel    Barrington,  N.  J. 

Keith,  Bobby Manchester 
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Langdon,  Bruce Florence,  Mass. 

Lawson,  Kathleen Holmes  Mill 

Lawson,  Rosalyn Barbourville 

Lewis,  Dave  Montrose,  Penna. 

Linblad,   Robert    Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Linkous,  Frances  Evarts 

Lloyd,  John   H Akron,  Ohio 

Logue,  William  A Junction  City 

Loos,   Earl    Okeana,  Ohio 

Lovelace,  Billy  B London 

McKnight,  Ann  K Evarts 

Maggard,  Vernon   Partridge 

Manning,  Isaac Manchester 

Manuel,   James    Wilmington,  Mass. 

Marcum,  Ted    Louisville,  Tenn. 

Masingil,  Homer Barbourville 

Maxey,  Donald    London 

Messer,  Flem  Bright  Shade 

Metcalfe,   Dale    Totz 

Middleton,  Mose Verda 

Miller,   Diana    Corbin 

Moore,    Margaret    Barbourville 

Nasr,  Joseph    Jordan 

Nealis,   John    Versailles 

Nelson,  James    Maumee,  Ohio 

Noe,  Lois  H Wallins  Creek 

Orr,  John  T Freeland,  Penna. 

Osborne,   Herbert    Flatwoods 

Parker,  Anna Corbin 

Parker,  James    Framingham,  Mass 

Payne,  Donald   Springfield,  Ohio 

Pelly,   Wallis    Windsor 

Perdew,  Landon    Alpha 

Pfoff,  Robert  E Hamilton,  Ohio 

Pickard,   Donald    Barbourville 

Pridgen,  Roland    Vinton 

Ramke,  Ronald   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ramsey,  Sarah Artemus 

Reynolds,    Evelyn    Garlin 

Richards,   Blair    Scranton,  Penna. 

Roark,  Agnes Line  Fork 

Roark,  Van   Line  Fork 

Roberts,  Donna Manchester 

Roberts,  Katheryn    Prestonsburg 

Robertson,  Gene   Harlan 

Robinson,   Anna    Manchester 

Robinson,  Paul    Manchester 
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Robinson,  Ronald    Staunton,  Va. 

Rushton,  Richard    Media,  Penna. 

Sanderson,  Doris  Mae    Maiden,  Mass. 

Satterly,  Arnold Louisville 

Schuldt,  Robert Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Sell,  Norbert    N.  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Shelton,  Donald    Junction  City 

Shepherd,  John   Springfield,  Va. 

Sheppard,  Rex  Allen    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sibert,   Charlene    London 

Sibert,  Mae    London 

Simpson,  Kenneth Harlan 

Sizemore,  Marcus    Lynch 

Slusher,  Richard    Georgetown,  Ohio 

Smart,  Montrose   Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Smith,   Eleanor    Smith 

Smith,  Robert   Lexington 

Snook,  Walter Newtonville,  Mass. 

Spath,  John Danville 

Sproul,  James    Flat  Lick 

Stivers,  Catherine    Manchester 

Stone,   William    Pineville 

Swanner,  Norma  Jo   Barbourvdlle 

Symes,  John  Edgar Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Taylor,  Jo  Anne   Somerset 

Thomas,    Cecil   R.,   Jr Wichita,  Kan. 

Tower,  Harriet    Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Wallin,  Curtis   Tateville 

Watson,   Roger    Levittown,  Penna. 

West,  Glen  Ray    Barbourville 

West,    Richard   A Hamilton,  Ohio 

White,  Mossie  R Barbourville 

Wieteki,  Donald    Pineville 

Williford,   Feme    Oneida 

Wilson,  Amelia   Wallins  Creek 

Wilson.  Pauline   Loyall 

Wilson,  Robert  K Barbourville 

Wooton,  Alvis    London 

Worley,  Patrick Dover,  N.  J. 

Yang,  James  P.S Brazil 

Yetman,  James    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

York.  Lucille   Artemus 

SOPHOMORES  1960-61 

Adams,  Robert  G Pineville 

Adcock,  Ronald  P W.  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Akers,  Charles  E Dwale 
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Aldridge,  Patricia   Maysville 

Austin,  David  R Hanover,  Ind. 

Baker,  Frances  W Barbourville 

Ballard,  Gerald   Elmer,  N.  J. 

Barnes,    William    Beech,  Grove,  Ind. 

Belzer,   Elaine    Magnolia,  N.  J. 

Bennett,  Karl  Lee Springfield,  Va. 

Bennett,  Keith  A Springfield,  Va. 

Bingham,  Morehead    Flat  Lick 

Blair,  Patricia   Valley  Station 

Boone,  Ronald Corbin 

Brock,  Robert  W Pineville 

Broughton,  Donald   Pineville 

Brown,  Peter  Alan   Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Robert  H Roebling,  N.  J. 

Bruce,  Don  W Corbin 

Bryant,  Jerry   Burnside 

Burchwell,  Jesse  F Seco 

Burns,   Carolyn    Oneida 

Cameron,   Billy    Mt.  Vernon 

Carnes,  Maxola Walker 

Caudill,  Ruth    Manchester 

Clark,  Alvin  W Reading,  Mass. 

Gline,    Danny    Jamestown,  Ohio 

Cook,    Floyd    Norwalk,  Conn. 

Gornett,   Judy    Linefork 

Grider,  Franklin    Harlan 

Davis,   Barbara    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Day,  Ronnie  M London 

Denham,    James    Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

Doss,  Donald Monticello 

English,  Izetta Evarts 

Fairchild,  Gail Ashland 

Foley,  Elbert    Barbourville 

Fox,  Philipp Barbourville 

Foxwell,  Louis   Baltimore,  Md. 

Frahn,  Barbara    Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Frutchey,   James    Scranton,  Penna. 

Galbraith.  Franklin Concord,  Tenn. 

Gallagher,   Charles    Barbourville 

Gilmore,    Frances    Pikeville 

Golden,  Evelyn    Middlesboro 

Halcomb,  Joan    Cody 

Hall,  Charles  N Stratford,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  John Brooklawn,  N.  J. 

Hammons,  Euna  Fay Barbourville 

Hammons,  Larry  C Barbourville 
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Hawn,  Janet    Barbourville 

Hayes,   Miriam    Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Hedrick,  Monroe Jonesville,  Va. 

Hele,  Kenneth Mansfield,   Mass. 

Hensley,  William  S Coeburn,  Va. 

Hicks,   Charles   M Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hicks,  Janice  C Maple  Heights,  Ohio 

Hieronymus,  Paul    Barbourville 

Hoff,   Linda  Lu    Findlay,  Ohio 

Holt,   Priscilla    Maiden,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Opal Coldiron 

Hopper,  Charles  F Manchester 

Hornsby,  Wanda Gray 

Hulitt,  Douglas   Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Hundley,  James Sardinia,  Ohio 

Jasper,  Stephen Science  Hill 

Johnson,  Conrad   Thomaston,  Conn. 

Jones,  Carol Blackwood,  N.  J. 

Kelly,  Benny    Hazard 

Kidwell,    Barbara    Augusta 

Kieman,  Joan    Camden,  N.  Y. 

Kinningham,    Lonita    Dewitt 

Lawson,  Clarence    Four  Mile 

Lay,  Nancy  M Barbourville 

Leach,   Clarence    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lemley,    David    Reading,   Penna. 

Little,   Douglas    Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Litdeton,  Ruth    Grahn 

Lloyd,  Norman    Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Loughrie,  Albert   Hemdon,  Va. 

Lovett,   Gary    Toledo,  Ohio 

Lowden,  J.  Dennis   Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Lucas,   Elizabeth    Whitesburg 

McDermott,   Gretchen    Wooster,  Ohio 

McDonald,  Sharon    Girdler 

Mabelitini,   Regina    Liggett 

Marcus,    Lloyd    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mastin,   Christine    Somerset 

Miller,  Elizabeth   Kendallville,  Ind. 

Miller,    Wendell    Gray 

Mills,  Charlsie   Evarts 

Minter,   Edward    Buckhom 

Moffitt,  John   W Barrington,  N.  J. 

Monro,  Alfred  G.,  Ill    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  Larry  E Barbourville 

Moore,  Mary  Jo Wheelwright 

Mott,  Theodore Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
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Murphy,  Lawrence   Saugus,  Mass. 

Napier,  Canton    Martin 

Naylor,   Sara    Gallatin,  Mo. 

Niemann,   Bonnie    Mansfield,  Ohio 

Parks,   Richard    Osgood,  Ind. 

Patton,  Robert Hamilton,  Ohio 

Perkins,  Tim  Scott   Georgetown,  Ind. 

Peterson,  Robert   Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

Phillips,  Jean Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Pike,  Lawrence    Melrose,  Mass. 

Poff,  Brenda Barbourville 

Pollitte,    George    Harlan 

Pond,  Judith    Sabina,  Ohio 

Powell,  Earldene Evarts 

Ramsey,  Ted  Alan   Somerset 

Rankin,   Donald    Paris 

Redfern,  Jerome    Lexington 

Reid,    George,   Jr Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Rice,  Harry   Ashland 

Rice,  Paul    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Riker,  Donald    Denville,  N.  J. 

Rohlfs,  Alan    Elberon,  N.  J. 

Salisbury,  Linda    Louisa 

Sapp,  Robert Camden,  N.  J. 

Sayre,  J.  Reid   Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,   Leslie    Barbourville 

Sheldon,  Alberta Susquehanna,  Penna. 

Shoemaker,  Michael   Corbin 

Scares,  Ronald    Athol,  Mass. 

Stacy,  Laura    Girdler 

Stewart,  Ted   Barbourville 

Stinson,   James    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Swanner,  Earl    Arjay 

Thomen,  Gerald    Montrose,  Penna. 

Truba,   Lee    Ferndale,  Mich. 

Turner,  Roger Castlewood,  Va. 

Watkins,  Jenny   Corbin 

Watson,  Robert Scranton,  Penna. 

Webb,  Terry    Prestonsburg 

Werley,  Joan Haddon  Hts.,  N.  J. 

Wharton,  John    Barbourville 

White,  Lyie   Blue  Hole 

White,   Ruth    Barbourville 

Whiteman,  David   Norwalk,  Ohio 

Whitfield,  Carol    Carneys  Point,  N.  J. 

Wild,  Ted    Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 

Wilder,    Vernon    Barbourville 
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Wilkins,  James    Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Michael Springfield,  Ohio 

Witt,   Celia    Holmes  Mill 

Wood,  Robert   Nicholson,   Penna. 

York,  Marcetta   Artemus 

Young,  William Pineville 


FRESHMEN  1960-61 

Akers,  Carolyn  S Dwale 

Allin,  Edwin  S Groton,  Conn. 

Angus,  Wallace Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ashworth,   Judith    Stonega,  Va. 

Bailey,  Barbara   Barbourville 

Bailey,   Patricia    Wheelright 

Baker,   Stephen  A Ludlow 

Baker,   Stephen  L Elberon,  N.  J. 

Ball,  Nancy  A Eustis,  Fla. 

Ballou,  Hazel  M Corbin 

Baumgardner,  Nadine Wurtland 

Bays,  Jimmy  M Barbourville 

Bazorgan,    Mojdeh    Tabriz,  Iran 

Beisecker,   Hilma  Kay    Mogadore,  Ohio 

Bender,  Nancy  Ann    New  Philadelphia,  O. 

Benfield,  Jerry  M Bassett,  Va. 

Bennett,  Ernest  Lee    Barbourville 

Bergerson,  John  P Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Bertram,  Mary  W Albany 

Bigelow,   Dennis    Worcester,  Mass. 

Bingham,  Jeweldine    Jarvis 

Bird,   Rebecca    Paintsville 

Blinsinger,   Elaine   E Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Bishop,  Blaine   Lebanon 

Black,  Edward Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Blish,   Marion  H Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 

Blish,  Richard  A Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 

Bloyd,  Rose  Ann Valley  Station 

Boggs,  Kenneth  M Pound,  Va. 

Booher,  Ralph  G Bristol,  Va. 

Boswell,  Mary  E Guthrie 

Bowman,  Johnny  C Jenkins 

Brack,  Ronald  L Paris 

Brennenstuhl,  Phil  A Williamsburg 

Brock,   Therlo    Hyden 

Brunkhart,  Donald  E Forest,  Ohio 

Burdekin.  Daniel  N Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Burdette,   William  M LaPlata,  Md. 

Burke,  Patricia  Ann   Coeburn,  Va. 

Bush,  John  A Alexandria,  Va. 

Butler,   Laurance   C Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Calitri,  Donald  L Hazard 

Campbell,  Elizabeth    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Carnes,  Barbara  S Delaware,  Ohio 

Carr,  Richard  D Frakes 

Carroll,  Charlotte   Barbourville 

Carroll,  Jax  J Marion,  Ohio 

Carter,  Clarinda    Mousie 

Chandler,  Peggy  L Covington 

Clark,  Edward  A Maspeth,  N.  Y. 

Clay,   Nancy   G Whitesburg 

Clement,  Robert  J Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

Clouse,  Marty  Kay   Barbourville 

Cobb,  Kenneth    Barbourville 

Cochran,  Mary  M Wurtland 

Cole,  Dora  C Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 

Cole,  Doris  J Benham 

Collier,  Esteva  C Whitesburg 

Colvin,  Emery  G Prestonsburg 

Combs,  Walter  J Oneida 

Conley,  Charles  N Paintsville 

Conner,  David  M Middlesboro 

Conway,   Glenn  E Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cook,  Carolyn  Sue   Russell 

Coomer,  Jacqueline Dorchester,  Va. 

Corson,  John  A Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Costello,  Mildred    Granville,  N.  Y. 

Creighton,  David  L Pennsauken,  N.  J. 

Crockett,  Trilby  J Ewing,  Va. 

Crowe,  Lois  Carol Winchester 

Cumler,  Robert  S Toronto,  Ohio 

Davidson,  Noel    Oneida 

Davis,  Ronnie  E Louisville 

Dean,  Patsy  Ruth   Cawood 

Debusk,  Autrey   Rose  Hill,  Va. 

Derossett,  Aaron  R Dwale 

DeVoe,  John  M Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

DiMarco,  Paul  B Rahway,  N.  J. 

Dodd,  Barbara  J Harlan 

Doll,  Susan  L Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

Douce,  Thomas  L Wooster,  Ohio 

Duff,  Mable  Lee    Darfork 

Ebel,   Emily  W Somerville,  N.  J. 

Eby,  Diana  May West  Liberty,  Ohio 
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Elam,  Linda  Lee Lexington 

Elam,    Patrick   R Barbourville 

Engle,  Mary  Ruth    Corbin 

Evans,  Wilma  G Barbourville 

Evoy,  Wyn  Warren Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Farmer,    Foister    J Barbourville 

Farmer,  Priscilla  J Sciotoville,  Ohio 

Frame,  Ruth  L Bolivar,  Ohio 

Frazier,   Mary  E Barbourville 

Freese,  Frederic  A East  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

From,  Charles  L Louisville 

Frye,  George  G Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Fultz,  William  I Barbourville 

Gallagher,   Eileen  R Barbourville 

Gambrel,  Matthew    Flat  Lick 

Gardner,  James  R Williamsburg 

George,   Floyd   E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gillam,  John  L Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Giron,  Raymond  E Camden,  N.  J. 

Goetz,   Ramona   J Barbourville 

Good,  Ruth  E Millersville,  Pa. 

Goodin,   Bobby   R Ingram 

Graham,    Charles   H Bennington,  Vt. 

Graham,  Jean    Montrose,   Pa. 

Green,  Judith  Kay   New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Hammons,  James  E Newport 

Harbeson,  James  P Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Harbold,  David  H Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Harding,  Harry  T St.  Paul,  Va. 

Hastings,  Robert   Wilmington,  Mass. 

Hays,  Virginia  Nell McKee 

Helton,  Helen  Jean Barbourville 

Henderson,  Herman    Pineville 

Henson,   Irene  L Barbourville 

Hetrick,  Merry  Anne    Columbus,  Ohio 

Hill,   Linda  Lee    Lafayette,  Ohio 

Hoffman,  Karen  L Somerset 

Hopkins,    Alice    Pedricktown,  N.  J. 

Hopkins,    Patricia    Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Horn,  Stanley    Forest,  Ohio 

Houben,  Laura  L Highland  Heights 

Hubbard,   Marvin  E Barbourville 

Hunter,  Richard  T Middletown 

Hyde,  Gerald  L Barbourville 

Jackson,  Barbara  S Cannon 

Jarvis,  Penny  Lee Flat  Lick 

Johnson,  Michael  C Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Johnson,   Raymond   W Chicago,  111. 

Jolliff,  Gary  D Ridgeway,  Ohio 

Jones,  Jack  M Cawood 

Kangur,  Alar Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Kawash,  Daniel  E N.  Andover,  Mass. 

Keenon,  Rodney  W Prestonsburg 

Kelly,   Eugene  R Hazard 

Kirkland,  Martha  L Gravel  Switch 

Knox,  Kathryn  J Marion,  Ohio 

Krebs,  Gloria  Jean   Highland  Heights 

Kring,  Austin  T Corbin 

Lantz,  Mary  Alice Granville,  Ohio 

Laurin,   Lois    Woodsville,  N.  H. 

Lewis,  Martha  J Manchester 

Liby,  Judith  V Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Lieske,  Charles  J Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Livingston,  James  Lee    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Long,  Carla  Sue   Cresaptown,  Md. 

Look,  Paulette  W Medford,  Mass. 

Lucido,  Frank    Uniondale,  N.  Y. 

Lyons,  Susan  H Marion,  Ohio 

McConnell,  Dorothy  A Coeburn,  Va. 

McFarland,  James  A Claymont,  Delaware 

McGaughy,  Linda  I Mars  Hill,  Me. 

McKelvey,   Jay  B Pine  Beach,  N.  J. 

Martin,  Joe  D Allen 

Matthews,  Wayne  H Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Megee,   Milton  H Frankford,  Del. 

Meluney,  Ralph  D Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Merida,  Charles  H Heidrick 

Mills,   Phyllis  Ann    Scalf 

Mink,   Susan   C Marion,  Va. 

Mir,  Jorge    Panama 

Miracle,  Deloris  W Barbourville 

Miracle,  John  E Big  Creek 

Moore,  Nancy  Ann   Medford,  Mass. 

Mordue,  Donald  T Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Charles  E Cardington,  Ohio 

Mower,  Wayne  D Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Mulley,    William    A Reading,  Mass. 

Needham,  Lois  K Albany 

Niswander,    Ronald   D Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

Oakes,  Carolyn  M Barbourville 

Oesch,  Daniel  D Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Osborne,  Carol  J Hyden 

Osborne,   Carolyn   J Hindman 

Osborne,    Kenneth    Hyden 
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Parker,  Pat  Evans   Cumberland 

Parrott,  Judy  C.    Louisville 

Partin,    Jimmy   D Chenoa 

Partin,  Mary  F.   Barbourville 

Patterson,  Mary  M Barboui-ville 

Payne,  Robert  L Larkslane 

Pekich,    Barry    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Pelly,  Carolyn  F Windsor 

Pence,  Daniel  J CholaVista,  Calif. 

Pennington,  Helen  S Baxter 

Perdew,  Clara  Beth    Alpha 

Perry,   Milton   D Louisville 

Pifer,   Erick  G.    Convoy,  Ohio 

Pope,  Norman  R Gulston 

Pursley,  Linda  L Wooster,  Ohio 

Ramsey,  lea  H Manchester 

Ramsey,  Thomas  P Cumberland,  Md. 

Rice,   Jennie   Jo    Stanford 

Richman,   Joseph   H Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Roberts,  Judith  M Prestonsburg 

Roberts,  Mary  Joyce    Marion,  Ohio 

Robinette,  Joanne      Somerset 

Rogers,  Mary  L Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Rose,  Billie  J Barbourville 

Salyer,  Buddy  R Salyersville 

Sasser,   Genevieve    Gray 

Schultz,  Carol  Ann Louisville 

Schweitzer,  Richard  O Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Selvidge,  Barbara  D Louisville 

Shaffer,  Karen  F Springfield,  Ohio 

Shannon,  Robert  L Maiden,  Mass. 

Shaw,  Robert  S Campbellsville 

Shelton,  Sherry  R Williamsburg,  Ohio 

Sibert,  James  L Four  Mile 

Sieswerda,  Paul  L.    Maiden,  Mass. 

Sizemore,   Onalee    Barbourville 

Smith,  Billie  M Himyar 

Smith,  Kenneth  D Pitman,    N.  J. 

Smith,  Mary  Lou    Shelbyville 

Snowball,  Sarah  S Salem,  Ohio 

Sommer,  Robert  J Tampa,  Florida 

Spade,  Donna  Sue    Middlesboro 

Sparks,   George   P Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Spencer,  Diane  A Nicholson,  Pa. 

Spider,  Helen  Mae McComb,  Ohio 

Stepchuck,  Mary  A Evarts 

Stetler,  Rae  S Covington 
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Stevens,  Martha  Ann   Copake,  N.  Y. 

Stinson,  Edward  F Pulaski,  Va. 

Stone,    Philip   W Wyalusing,    Pa. 

Strother,  Ottis  B Somerdale,  Ohio 

Strunk,  Danny  Joe Pine  Knot 

Sturdivant,  Joe  R Trosper 

Sudora,    Evelyn  J Bayside,  N.  Y. 

Swaverly,  Warren  R Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Szabo,  Richard  G N.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Taylor,   Alva   Don    Artemus 

Taylor,  Fredia  Sue   Artemus 

Taylor,  Patsy  Ruth Hulen 

Tedford,  James  L Ipswich,  Mass. 

Terry,  Patricia  L Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Donna  L West  Salem,  Ohio 

Torres,  Thomas  N Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Townsend,    Marjorie    Stratford,  N.  J. 

Trader,  Jonathan  H Church  Hill,  Md. 

Vaughn,  Paul  M Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Venditti,   Vincent  J Williamstown,    N.  J. 

Verner,  Alice  Mae    Brooksville,  Fla. 

Wagers,  Alema  Ann   Bright  Shade 

Walker,   Ronald   H Pitman,    N.  J. 

Washabaugh,   Richard  A Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Watson,  Karen  Sue    Levittown,  Pa. 

Webb,  Gilley  E Neon 

Welch,  Lyda  Sue    Ashland 

Wesley,  Elizabeth  Ann   Russell  Springs 

West,  Buford  E Covington 

West,  Harry  E Barbourville 

Westbrook,   Lawrence   M Raphine,  Va. 

Wheeler,  Bobby  Joe   Oil  Springs 

Wheeler,  Wanda  L Dryden,  Va. 

White,    Charlotte    Seco 

Whitsitt,  John  E Heidrick 

V\filder,  Fred  B Danville 

Wilkins,  Charles  P Woodstock,  Ohio 

Williams,  Robert  A Artemus 

Williams,  Robert  B Corbin 

Williamson,  Nona  G Jeffersonville 

Willson,   Patricia  Ann    Brooklawn,  N.  J. 

Wilson,  Robert  S Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Woodbury,   G.   Douglas    Milton,  Mass. 

Wright,  Raymond  E Forest,  Ohio 

Wyatt,   Elizabeth  Ann    St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Wyatt,  Mary  Louise   Overpeck,  Ohio 

Yates,  Harry  L Seville,  Ohio 
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Young,  James  W Ludlow 

Zingg,  Henry  P.    Barbourville 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  1960-61 

Ausmus,  Jean  B Middlesboro 

Busroe,  Fred  M Loyall 

Cox,  William  J Pineville 

Felde,   Maurice  B Pine  Mountain 

Golden,  Gladys  K Harlan 

Greene,  Donald  R Williamsburg 

Hackler,   Stella    Corbin 

Jones,  Lucy  B Barbourville 

Moore,  Ben  D Woodbine 

Perkins,  Leslie   Rockhold 

Perkins,  Nan  S Rockhold 

Roberts,  Capitola  W Manchester 

Shearon,   Ella  M Williamsburg 

Skeen.   Nora  O Harrogate,  Tenn. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  1960-61 

Adams,  Louise  R Pineville 

Bailey,  Maude  R Middlesboro 

Barbera,   Dorothy  S Barbourville 

Bright,  Jessie  B Barbourville 

Carter,  Clevis  D Barbourville 

Cross,  Catherine  H Barbourville 

Haley,  James  E Pineville 

Jackson,  Ernest  E Place 

Jones,  Clarence   Harlan 

Matthews,  Evelyn  T Barbourville 

Nau,  Ina  Blair Barbourville 

Reid,  Edith  H Manchester 

Storey,    Mildred    Washington,  D.  C. 

Thakore,  Nitu  E Bombay,  India 

Tignor,  Sarah  K Manchester 

Warren,  John  D Four  Mile 

Watson,   Ronald    Barbourville 

Wilson,  Mary  K Barbourville 

Wooton,  Jean  H Barbourville 

1960  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Abner,  Dorothy Manchester 

Abner.   Mickey    Manchester 

Adams,  Glenda   Somerset 

Adams,  Herman    Manchester 
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Adams,   Thomas    Somerset 

Anderson,    Joan    Union 

Arnett,  Flossie   Alva 

Arnett,  Ralph    Hulen 

Back,   Patsy    Blackey 

Bader,  Conrad Frakes 

Baker,  Frances Barbourville 

Baker,  Kenneth   Big  Creek 

Baldwin,   Velma    Williamsburg 

Bargo,  Hazel   Smith 

Baumgardner,  Nadine Wurtland 

Begley,  Leslie Corbin 

Benge,   Alice    London 

Bennett,  Ernest   Barbourville 

Bentley,  Janice    Millstone 

Bishop,  James    London 

Blanton,    Millard    Pineville 

Booth,  Billy   Wallins  Creek 

Bowling,   Anna    Ashland 

Bradley,  Dewey Williamsburg 

Bratcher,  Jane   Clarkson 

Brewer,  Loretta Corbin 

Brock,  John   Kettle  Island 

Brown,  Ethel   Jellico,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Nola    Williamsburg 

Bryant,   Roberta    Barbourville 

Buchanan,  Bob    Barbourville 

Buchanan,    Joyce    Artemus 

Buckley,    Judith     Ashland 

Burchell,  Bea Manchester 

Burnette,  Mossie    Alva 

Cames,    Ethel    Dewitt 

Carpenter,   Helen    Russellville 

Carroll,  Jessie    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Carroll,  Margaret   Corbin 

Childs,  Katherine    Harlan 

Clifton,  Winston   Barbourville 

Clouse,  Marty   Barbourville 

Cobb,  Glenda  J Barbourville 

Cole,  Rose  G Dewitt 

Coleman,  Geneva    Barbourville 

Collier,  Janice Dayton,  Ohio 

Collier,  Kenneth   Cumberland 

Collins,   Cleve    Whitesburg 

Colson,  John   London 

Combs,  Albert   Hazard 

Conley,  Barbara    London 
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Cowan,    Samuel     Ferguson 

Cox,    Anna     Benham 

Cox,  Judith   Benham 

Cox,    William    Pineville 

Craft,  Nancy Burning  Springs 

Crawford,  Mae    East  Bumstadt 

Creech,  Margie   Blue  Hole 

Crockett,  Sandra Ewing,  Va. 

Cummings,  Robert    Maiden,  Mass. 

Davies,  Alice    Barbourville 

Davis,   Dorothy    Ashland 

Dilley,  Karl    Nevada,  Ohio 

Disney,   Billy    Barbourville 

Dobson,  Eddie Sibert 

Douglas,    Charles    Pleasant  View 

Duff,   Betty    Mt.  Sterling 

Dunn,   Andy    Baughman 

Earle,  Franklin    Cumberland 

Earley,  Edward   Ashland 

Early,  Randall Lynch 

Edwards,   Gordon    Mt.  Victory 

Edwards,  Hubert Columbia 

Elliott,  Mary Jenson 

Elliott,  Robert Jenson 

Ellison,   Maude    Alva 

Engle,  Janet Corbin 

Engle,   Mary    Corbin 

Entrekin,  Manuel    Williamsburg 

Enzor.  Ina   Cumberland 

Fain,  Donald   Brookside 

Farmer,  Edith    Fount 

Farmer,  James Corbin 

Faulkner,  Jessie Barbourville 

Faulkner,   Lavanar    Williamsburg 

Felde,  Maurice    Pine  Mountain 

Fetterly,  Ethel   Bradley 

Flatt,  Jean   Columbia 

Fletcher,  John   Manchester 

Forbes,  Virginia    Cold  Springs 

France,  Brenda    Barbourville 

France,   Vivian    Barbourville 

Fritts,  Vinita Lebanon 

Gall,  Irma   Walker 

Gatton,  Robert    South  Bend,  Ind. 

Gerth,  Walter   Corbin 

Ghormley,   David    Dallas  Center,  Iowa 

Ghormley,  Janet   Dallas  Center.  Iowa 
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Gibson,   Douglas    Barbourville 

Girdner,  Joyce Bryants  Store 

Golden,  Evelyn    Middlesboro 

Golden,  Gladys    Harlan 

Goodin,  Evylene    Pineville 

Goodin,  Maude Ingram 

Goodwin,  Mary Corbin 

Greene,    Donald    Williamsburg 

Groce,  Joe   Albany 

Guth,   James    Covington,  Va. 

Hacker,   Edsel    Cottongim 

Hackney,  Ida  B Jellico,  Tenn. 

Halcomb,   Margaret  R Barbourville 

Haley,   Grace  J.    Pineville 

Hall,  Billy  Neal    Heidrick 

Hall,  Geraldine   Cumberland 

Hamilton,  Mary  V Artemus 

Hamlin,  William  Smith 

Hamm,  Melvin  D Brodhead 

Hammond,  Lewis  Ray   Danville 

Hammons,  Euna  Fay   Barbourville 

Hampton,  Elva  B Corbin 

Hatch,   Sarah  W Lynch 

Helton,   Daphne    Hammond 

Helton,  Madeline  R Linefork 

Hicks,   Jewell    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Hobbs,  Carolyn  Sue   Flat  Lick 

Hollin,   Dorothy    Cumberland 

Hopper,  Donald    Barbourville 

Hopper,  Mrs.  Harry  G Barbourville 

House,  Lela  B London 

Howard,    Grace     Harlan 

Hubbard,  Norma  Jean   Barbourville 

Huffman,  Bonita  L Beverly 

Hughes,  Nina  Lee Oneida 

Hughes,  Randall  T Oneida 

Hulett,   Othella  S.    Williamsburg 

Jackson,  Genell   Cannon 

Jacobs,  Annie  Laurie   Cumberland 

Jarvis,  Penny  Lee   Flat  Lick 

Jenkins,  Nancy  Ellen   Barbourville 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  Ann   Somerset 

Johnson,  Frederick    London 

Johnson,  Hershal Gray 

Johnson.  Mabel London 

Jones,  Bessie    Artemus 

Jones,  Bonnie  D Harlan 
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Jones,  Barrel    Williamsburg 

Jones,  Jerwyn    Corbin 

Jones,  John  A Barnesville,  Ohio 

Jones,  Lucy   Barbourville 

Jones,  Madlyn   Mt.  Victory 

Kinningham,   Joan    Himyar 

Kinningham,  Lonita Dewitt 

Kinningham,  Marjorie    Walker 

Kirby,    Ruby    Cumberland 

Knight,  Lucille    Pineville 

Knuckles,  Lois Manchester 

Kraus,  Donald Barbour\'ille 

Lawson,  Ada   Oaks 

Lay,  Nancy  Milton   Barbourville 

Lewallen,   Rose    Barbourville 

Lloyd,   Betty    Woodbine 

Lynn,  James  E Saxton,  Pa. 

McDonald,  Alvin  K Barbourville 

McFadden.  Ladel    London 

McKee,  Mary  Alice    Lexington 

McKeehan,  Hazel   Kettle  Island 

Mabelitini,  Regina    Liggett 

Manning,  Isaac   Manchester 

Martin,   Opal    Woodbine 

Massey,  Bertha    Manchester 

Masters,  Acel Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Mattox,   Mabel    Lexington 

Mayne,  Wilma Carpenter 

Messer,  Dallas   Walker 

Messer,   Gertrude    Walker 

Messer,  Lola    Walker 

Messer,  Mary  Nancy Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Messer,  Ray Dewitt 

Mills,  Delia   Scalf 

Mills,   John,   Jr Bright  Shade 

Mills,  Louise    Flat  Lick 

Mills,  M.  Elizabeth Bright  Shade 

Mills,  Stella   Manchester 

Miracle,   Eulah    Artemus 

Miracle.  Euna  C Pineville 

Miracle,  Reable Miracle 

Mitchell,  Charles  R Barbourville 

Moore,  Ben  D Woodbine 

Moore,    Margaret    Barbourville 

Morris,  Clifford  R Holland,  Mich. 

Morris,  June    Holland,  Mich. 

Murray,  Irene  C Fogertown 
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Napier,  Charlotte    Arjay 

Napier,  Ronald    London 

Nau,  Ina  B Barbourville 

Nelson,  James    Maumee,  Ohio 

Noe,  Lois   Wallins  Creek 

Norfleet,  Eleanor  T Russell  Springs 

Norman,  James    Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

Ohler,  Robert    Corbin 

Orme,  Frances Stearns 

Osborne,  Carmenia Blackwater,  Va. 

Parker,  Anna  Lee   Corbin 

Parker,   Pat   Evans    Cumberland 

Parks,  Richard  W Osgood,  Ind. 

Parrott,   Pauline    Pineville 

Parsley,    Eileen    London 

Perdew,  Nita   Albany 

Perdew,  Quentin Albany 

Perkins,  Leslie   Rockhold 

Perkins,  Nan    Rockhold 

Peters,  Susan  D Corbin 

Pettygrue,    Rosie     Barbourville 

Pfoff,  Robert   Hamilton,  Ohio 

Philpot,  Jean   Jenson 

Pope,  Kathleen  G London 

Porter,   David    Hazard 

Powell,  Callie    Ft.  Thomas 

Powell,    Earldene    Evarts 

Poynter,  Janrose    Corbin 

Pumpelly,  Nancye   Hillsboro,  Ohio 

Racicot,   Francis    Girdler 

Rambo,  lona  Lynnette Donerail 

Reams,  Louise   Middlesboro 

Reaves,  Lorene    Harlan 

Reed,  Ray    Tinsley 

Reid,   Edith    Manchester 

Rhodes,   Cecil    Manchester 

Rivel,   John    Woodlynne,  N.  J. 

Robbins,  Lynn  P Four  Mile 

Robbins,   Wallace    Pineville 

Roberts,   Capitola    Manchester 

Roberts,  Donna  Jean   Manchester 

Roberts,  Glenn  P Manchester 

Roberts,  Judith   Prestonsburg 

Roberts,   Katheryn    Prestonsburg 

Robinson,   Anna    Manchester 

Robinson,    Paul     Manchester 

Robinson,  Ralph   Manchester 
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Robinson,  Theodore   Manchester 

Russell,  Lela  J London 

Russell,  Vema Lawson 

Salisbury,   Linda    Louisa 

Sams,  Joyce  G Manchester 

Shaff,  Ruby   Salineville,  Ohio 

Sharp,  James  E Newcomb,  Tenn. 

Shaw,    Leslie    Barbourville 

Sheldon,    Alberta    Susquehanna,   Pa. 

Siler,  Richard    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Skeen,  Nora Harrogate,  Tenn. 

Skidmore.   Doris    Gulston 

Smallwood,  Roberta  P Pennington  Gap,  Va. 

Smith,   Christine    Barbourville 

Smith,  Delores  Ann    Barbourville 

Smith,   Eleanor    Smith 

Smith,  George   Barbourville 

Smith,  Herman    Garrard 

Smith,  Jean   Manchester 

Smith,  Margaret    Fount 

Smith,  Norma   Middlesboro 

Smith,   Patricia  Sue    Barbourville 

Spade,  Blanch   Middlesboro 

Spade,  Donna  S Middlesboro 

Sproul,  James    Flat  Lick 

Spurlock,   Sue    Barbourville 

Stacy,  Adam    Pineville 

Stacy,  Laura    Girdler 

Stair,  Ernest  R Trucksville,   Pa. 

Stanley,  Robert   Saylor 

Steele,  Ted  G Fairborn,   Ohio 

Stewart,  Jewell    Verda 

Stone,  William  J Pineville 

Strother,  Maud  W Ashland 

Swanner,  Norma  J Barbourville 

Taylor,  Barbara Barbourville 

Taylor,  JoAnne   Somerset 

Taylor,  Patsy Hulen 

Thomas,    Cecil,    Jr Wichita,  Kan. 

Thompson,    Lois    Calvin 

Thompson,   Myrtle    Mills 

Thompson,    Winnifred    Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Tiller,   Clyde    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Turner,   Don    Corbin 

Walden,  Mary  V Valley  Station 

Walker,  Alma    Norwood.  Ohio 

Walters,  May Cumberland 
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Wharton,   John    Barbourville 

White,  Gail    Manchester 

White,   James    Manchester 

White,  Mossie    Barbourville 

Williams,  Juanita    Barbourville 

Williams,  Rena    Cumberland 

Williamson,  Betty   Scalf 

Williamson,  Herman Dewitt 

Williamson,    Sherwood     Middlesboro 

Wilson,  Amelia   Wallins  Creek 

Wilson,    Gypsy    Pineville 

Wilson,  Mary  K Barbourville 

Wilson,    Pauline    Loyall 

Wooton,  Jean  H Barbourville 

Wright,  Jessie    Alva 

Young,  William  P Pineville 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 


California    2 

Connecticut    3 

Delaware     4 

Dist.  of  Columbia         1 

Florida    6 

Illinois     3 

Indiana     12 

Kansas     1 

Kentucky     451 

Maine    1 


Adair     1 

Bath    1 

Bell    37 

Bourbon     2 

Boyd    5 

Boyle     5 

Bracken     1 

Campbell    5 

Carter   1 

Casey     3 

Clark     1 

Clay     33 

Clinton    8 

Daviess    1 

Fayette    4 

Floyd     14 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1960-61 

Alaryland    6 

Massachusetts     26 

Michigan     3 

Missouri     1 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey     71 

New  York 28 

North   Carolina    2 

Ohio    77 

Pennsylvania     25 

Tennessee    9 

KENTUCKY  COUNTIES 

Franklin    1 

Greenup    4 

Harlan     58 

Jackson    1 

Jefferson      13 

Johnson     3 

Kenton    5 

Knott    4 

Knox 131 

Laurel   27 

Lawrence    1 

Leslie     4 

Letcher   14 

Lincoln      1 

McCreary    1 


Vermont    

Virginia     3 

West   Virginia    

Brazil     

Formosa    

India   

Iran     

Jordan     

Korea    

Panama     


Magoffin     1 

Marion    2 

Mason      1 

Montgomery     2 

Nicholas    1 

Perry    7 

Pike     1 

Pulaski     17 

Rockcastle     1 

Russell     1 

Shelby     1 

Taylor     1 

Todd     1 

Wayne     1 

Whitley     22 

Woodford    1 
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Academic   Regulations    47 

Accreditation      2 

Administrative  Staff    146 

Admission   Requirements    51 

Admission  to 

Graduate  Program 33 

Admission   of 

Special  Students    32 

Admission  of  Veterans    33 

Advanced   Placement    28 

Advanced  Standing 32 

Agriculture     108 

Aid  Applications   38 

Art,  Courses  in    70 

Assistantships    43 

Athletics      24 

Attendance  Regulations    45 

Auditors    33 

Bible,  Courses  in 104 

Biology,  Courses  in   113 

Board  of  Trustees 143 

Buildings     22 

Business,  Area  in 128 

Business,  Courses  in 128 

Calendar  for  the 

College  Year    15 

Campus     22 

Chemistry,  Courses  in        116 

Classification    31 

Combined  degrees 55 

Correspondence  Credit   51 

Curricula: 

General    College    58 

Agriculture        108 

Art     70 

Biology    108 

Business     127 

Elementary   Education    61 

Engineering : 

combined  degree    112 

tw^o-year  program    112 


Health   and 

Physical  Education    88 

Home    Economics    120 

Journalism    98 

Medicine: 

combined  degree    110 

Medical  Technology: 

combined  degree   Ill 

Music    74 

Pharmacy      108 

Predentistry    108 

Prelaw     132 

Preministerial      103 

Secondary  Education 61 

Social   Studies    127 

Degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts    52 

Combined  degrees   55 

Degrees  with  Distinction 55 

Master  of  Arts 

in  Education    54 

Degrees  Granted    157 

Divisions  of  Instruction    59 

Drama,   Courses  in    73 

Economics,  Courses  in    131 

Education,  Courses  in 62 

English,  Courses  in 94 

Enrollment  Summary    185 

Examinations    and    Marking    ...    49 

Expenses      35 

Extension   Regulations    51 

Faculty    147 

Fees     35 

Fine  Arts  Division    70 

French,  Courses  in    99 

Freshman  Registration    32 

General  Science,   Courses  in    .  .      118 

Geographic   distribution    186 

Geography,  Courses  in   132 

German,  Courses  in 100 

Graduation   Requirements    .  .       .52 
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Grants 43 

Health,  Courses  in    90 

Health  Services   26 

History,  Courses  in   133 

Historical    sketch 

of  Union  College    19 

Home  Economics,  Courses  in  ....  1 2 1 

Honor  Scholarships 38 

Honor  Students   50 

Housing    34 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 51 

Intramurals     24 

Journalism    98 

Junior  Year  Abroad   28 

Languages,   Division    93 

Laundry  Service    34 

Liability    34 

Library   Services    26 

Loans    44 

Loan   Grants    43 

Location  of  Union  College 21 

Map  of  College 188 

Marking   System    49 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Education    Program    54 

Mathematics,   Courses  in    123 

Mechanical    Drawing    119 

Memorial  Endowment 45 

Mihtary  Service  Credit    33 

Music,    Courses   in    78 

Objectives  of  Union  College   ....    13 

Pharmacy    108 

Philosophy,    Courses   in    106 

Physical  Education    90 

Physical   Examinations    33 

Physics,  Courses  in    125 

Placement    Service    30 

Political    Science     136 

Predentistry    108 

Pre-Engineering      112 

Prelaw     132 

Premedical   Technology    Ill 


Premedicine    108 

Preministerial  Training 103 

Presidents    18 

Prizes     45 

Probation    51 

Psychology,  Courses  in   67 

Publications    26 

Quality  Point  Standing    49 

Refunds     37 

Register  of  Students   161 

Religion,    Courses    in    104 

Religion   and 

Philosophy,  Division    102 

Religious  Life    23 

Room  and  Board    34 

Saturday   Inservice    Classes    28 

Scholarships    38 

Scholastic  Probation    51 

Sciences,   Division    108 

Secondary   Education    61 

Social    Life     23 

Social  Studies,  Division    127 

Sociology,  Courses  in    140 

Special  Programs 28 

Special   Students    32 

Speech,  Courses  in    73 

Student  Aid: 

Applications   for    38 

Standards  for  receiving 37 

Student    Conduct    27 

Student  Load    47 

Student   Organizations    24 

Summer   Session    29 

Teacher  Certificates: 

Provisional  Elementary 60 

Provisional  High  School 60 

Terms  of  Payment    36 

Traditional  Activities    17 

Unordained    Ministry     103 

Veterinary    Medicine    108 

Washington  Semester    29 

Workships     43 
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RECOGNITION 

Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  following  agencies: 

The     Southern     Association     of     Colleges     and     Secondai 
Schools 

The  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church 

The   Department    of    Education    of    the    Commonwealth   ( 
Kentucky 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Union  College  holds  membership  in  the  following  associations: 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Universities 

The  National  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  ti 
Methodist  Church 

The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

Southern  Conference  of  Church-Related  Colleges 

The    Kentucky    Association    of     Colleges    and    Secondap 
Schools 

Kentucky  Association  of  Church-Related  Colleges 

Kentucky  Independent  College  Foundation,  Incorporated 
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Conway  Boatman  Chapel 


Bishop  Walter  C.  Gum,  of  the  Kentucky  Area  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
is  shown   with    Union's  President   Mahlon   A.   Miller. 
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A  textile  class  in  home 


economics 


Inside  Stevenson  Hall,  the  Men's  dormitory 
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Union's  indoor-outdoor  swimming  pool 
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The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library 


The  head  of  the  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  confers  with  students. 


The  Union  cheerleaders 
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Pfeiffcr  Hall  is  the  residence  for  women  students. 


A  room  inside  Pfeiffer  Hall 


The  Business  Department  is  located  here. 


College  Courts  provides  three-room 
apartments  for  married  students. 
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TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS: 

Union  College  exists  for  the  purpose  of  Christian 
education.  Academic  standards  are  high  and  Christian 
standards  are  high.  This  college  seeks  for  enrollment 
those  young  people  who  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire 
a  college  education  under  Christian  leadership  and  in- 
fluence. It  is  necessary  that  every  Union  student  strive 
for  the  development  of  true  Christian  character  in  him- 
self and  in  his  fellow  students  if  he  is  to  be  happy  and 
feel  at  home  on  the  campus. 


Union  College  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  its  policy, 
curriculum^  and  charges  if  necessary. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 

The  aim  of  Union  College  is  to  prepare  efficient  Christian  leaders 
for  contemporar)'  society.  Certain  limitations,  either  imposed  by  charter 
or  by  the  size  and  location  of  the  college,  channel  its  function.  Liberal 
education  with  a  positive  Christian  emphasis  is  a  charter  requirement. 
Vet  the  traditions  of  Union  \ouchsafe  freedom  in  the  interpretation  of 
liberal  education  to  form  a  balance  between  general  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation, the  purpose  of  general  education  being  cultural  and  the  purpose 
of  vocational  education  being  semiprofessional. 

The  founding  fathers  used  the  word  "Christian"  without  denomin- 
ational or  doctrinal  bias  and  purposed  that  young  people  from  any  or 
no  denomination  could  live  and  work  at  ease  in  Union's  atmosphere.  But 
credal  tolerance  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  program  of  positive  Christian  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  trustees  and  faculty  to  the  end  that  through  a  labor- 
atory of  Christian  living  embracing  both  students  and  faculty,  and 
through  the  stimulation  of  a  progressive  Christian  idealism  as  basic  in  a 
working  philosophy  of  life,  the  Christian  way  of  life  should  be  made 
meaningful  and  winsome  to  every  student.  There  has  been  a  clear  but 
imwritten  aim  in  Union's  history  that  the  college  should  not  aspire  to  be 
large  in  enrollment  but  should  instead  be  a  small  college,  achieving  ex- 
cellence in  academic  quality  and  encouraging  individual,  personal 
faculty-student  contacts. 

Serving  the  needs  of  Union's  community  must  be  included  in  its 
program.  There  is  recognition  of  special  background  needs  of  young 
])cople  who  enroll  from  Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  problems  may  be 
social,  economic,  or  personal.  These  must  be  attacked  by  special  consid- 
eration in  curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  social  and  health  activities, 
and  educational,  religious,  and  vocational  guidance.  There  is  also  service 
of  the  college  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  This  will  consist 
of  service  of  faculty  and  students  through  any  community  agencies  where 
demand  for  cooperation  may  arise. 

Union  College  is  related  to  the  Methodist  Church.  While  this  fact 
should  never  mean  any  less  service  to  young  people  of  other  denomin- 
ations it  does  imply  a  responsibility  of  the  college  to  the  sponsoring  church 
organization.  That  responsibility  is  of  two  sorts:  first,  the  sponsoring 
church  should  be  able  to  rejoice  in  a  highly  effective  Christianizing  in- 
fluence of  the  college  upon  the  life  of  all  students;  second,  the  college 
must  actively  attract  to  the  campus  members  of  the  sponsoring  church 
and  definitely  guide  the  most  promising  of  these  to  prepare  for  pro- 
fessional church  leadership. 
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1962 


JANUARY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 


FEBRUARY 
S    M  T  \V  T    F    S 

1     2     3 

4     5     6    7     8     9  10 

11   12  1\  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28 


MARCH 
S  M  T  \V  T  F  S 
1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


APRIL 
S    M  T  \V  T    F    S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 


MAY 

S    M  T  \V  T    F    S 

12  3  4  5 
6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 


JUNE 
S    M  T  W  T    F    S 

1     2 

3     4     5     6     7     8     9 

10  11   12  13  14  15   16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 


JULY 
S    M  T  \V  T    F    S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 


AUGUST 
S    M  T  W  T    F    S 

12  3  4 
5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 


SEPTEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
1 
2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 


OCTOBER 
S  M  T  \V  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 


NOVEMBER 
S    M  T  W  T    F    8 

1     2     3 

4     5     6     7     8    9  10 

11   12  13   14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30 


DECEMBER 
S  M  T  \V  T  F  S 
1 
2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 


1963 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR  1962-63 

Summer  Session  1962 
First  Term 


June  3,   Sunday 

June  4,  Monday 
June  5,  Tuesday 
June   6,   Wednesday 

June  9,   Saturday 
July  4,  Wednesday 
July  6,  Friday 
July    13,   Friday 


Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College   dining  hall,   6:00  p.m. 

Registration   for  the   first   term. 

Class   work   begins,   8 :  00   a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  first  term  and  last  date 
for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Summer 
Session   Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Legal  holiday;  no  classes. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

First   term   ends,   4:00   p.m. 


July   16,  Monday 
July   17,  Tuesday 
July   18,  Wednesday 
July  21,   Saturday 
August   10,  Friday 
August   17,  Friday 


Second  Term 
Registration  for  second   term. 
Class    work   begins,    8:00    a.m. 
Last  date  to  register  for  second  term. 
Last  date   to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 
Last   date   to   drop   a   course. 

Summer  Session  Commencement,  11:00  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon. 
Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories  close, 
4:00  p.m. 


September  11,    12,   Tuesday 
and   Wednesday 

September  12,  Wednesday 

September  13,    Thursday 

September  14,   Friday 

September  15,    Saturday 

September  16,    Sunday 

September  17,    Monday 


First  Semester  1962-63 

Faculty  Conferences. 


Dormitories   open   for   Freshmen,   8:00   a.m.     First 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,   12:00  noon. 

Freshmen  Orientation  and  Testing.    All  Freshmen 
are   required    to   be   present. 

Registration  of  Freshmen. 

Registration    of    in-service    teachers    for    Saturday 
classes. 

Dormitories  open  for  upper  classmen,  8:00  a.m. 

Registration  of  upper  classmen. 
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September   18,    Tuesday 

September  22,    Saturday. 
12:00  noon. 

September   25,  Tuesday 

October   13,  Saturday, 
12:00  noon 

October  22-26,    Monday 
through    Friday. 

November   12,    Monday 


November  21,    Wednesday 

November  25,  Sunday 
November  26,  Monday 
December    19,    Wednesday 

December  20,    Thursday 
January  2,    Wednesday 

January  3,  Thursday 

January    18    through    28, 

Friday  through  Monday 


Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.m. 

Last  date   for  upper  classmen   to  register. 

College    Convocation,    10:10    a.m. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grad« 

Religious   Emphasis   Week. 


Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  Registrar 
by  4:00   p.m. 

Thanksgiving  holidays  begin,  12:00  noon.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,   12:00  noon. 

First  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  6 :  00  p.m. 

Class  work  resumed,   8:10  a.m. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course.  Christmas  holidays 
begin  and  last  meal  served  in  College  dining 
hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,   12:00  noon. 

Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.m. 

Final  examinations  for  First  Semester.  First  Se- 
mester  ends,   6:00   p.m. 


Second  Semester  1962-63 


January  30,  Wednesday 
January  31,    Thursday 
February  2,    Saturday 

February  6,    Wednesday 

February  23,    Saturday. 
March  25,  Monday 


April    1-5,    Monday 
through    Friday 

April    10,    Wednesday 


Registration   for   Second   Semester. 

Class   work   begins,   8:10   a.m. 

Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Saturday 
classes. 

Last  date  to  register  for  Second  Semester  and 
last  date  one  may  file  application  for  a  degree 
at   June    Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  Registrar 
by  4:00  p.m. 

Religious   Emphasis   Week. 

Spring  vacation  begins  and  last  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 


CALENDAR 
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April  11,   Thursday 
April  17,   Wednesday 

April   18,  Thursday 

May  2,  Thursday 

May  16,  Thursday 

May  23   through  June   1, 
Thursday   through 
Saturday 

June  2,  Sunday 

June  3,   Monday 


Dormitories  close,   12:00  noon. 

Dormitories    open,    8:00    a.m.     First   meal    served 
in   College   dining  hall,   6:00  p.m. 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.m. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Honors  Day  Program,   10:10  a.m. 

Final  examinations  for  Second  Semester. 


Baccalaureate  Services,  3:00  p.m. 

Eighty-fourth  Annual  Commencement,  10:30 
a.m.  Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall, 
12:00  noon.  Second  semester  ends  and  dormi- 
tories close,  4:00  p.m. 


June  9,  Sunday 

June  10,  Monday 
June  11,  Tuesday 
June  12,  Wednesday 

June   15,    Saturday 
July  4,   Thursday 
July  12,   Friday 
July  19,    Friday 


Summer  Session  1963 

First  Term 

Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served 
in  College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Registration  for  the  first  term. 

Class   work  begins  at  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  the  first  term  and  last 
date  for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Sum- 
mer  Session   Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Legal  holiday;  no  classes. 

Last  date   to   drop  a  course. 

First   term  ends  at  4:00  p.m. 


July  22,   Monday 
July  23,   Tuesday 
July  24,   Wednesday 
July  26,  Friday 
.\ugust   16,  Friday 
August  23,  Friday 


Second  Term 

Registration  for  second  term. 

Classwork  begins  at  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  second  term. 

Last  date   to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Summer  Session  Commencement,  11:00  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00 
noon.  Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories 
close,   4:00   p.m. 


THE  PRESIDENTS 

Abraham  H.  Harritt  (Principal)   1879-1882 

Thomas  C.  Poynter  (Principal)    1882-1884 

Hartford  P.  Grider  (Principal)   1884-1887 

Daniel  Stevenson   1887-1897 

James  P.  Faulkner 1897-1905 

James  W.  Easley  1905-1910 

James  D.  Black 1910-1912 

Percy  L.  Ports   1912-1914 

E.  R.  Overly  (Acting)    1914-1915 

Ezra  T.  Franklin 1915-1928 

John  Owen  Gross 1928-1938 

Conway  Boatman 1938-1959 

Mahlon  a.  Miller   1959- 
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Historical  Sketch 


of  Union  College 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a  group  of  progressive  citizens 
of  Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock  company  and  by  donation  secured  the 
main  part  of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the  first  building  was  formally 
opened  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Classroom  Building. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Harritt,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the 
school,  was  its  first  Principal. 
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The  college  was  purchased  by  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1886  and  Daniel  Stevenson,  President  of 
Augusta  Collegiate  Institute  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  was  made  its  first 
President.  During  the  next  administration,  that  of  James  P.  Faulkner,  the 
college  came  into  possession  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed.  The 
Fanny  Speed  Hall  and  the  central  heating  plant  were  constructed. 

The  college  department  was  discontinued  in  1908  and  for  eight  years 
the  Institution  was  maintained  as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy,  and  an 
elementary  school.  It  became  a  bona  fide  college  again  in  the  Presidency 
of  Ezra  T.  Franklin,  who  inaugurated  a  program  of  development  during 
which  the  Memorial  Gymnasium  and  a  home  for  the  President  were  built, 
and  the  invested  funds  of  the  college  were  materially  increased.  In  1927 
the  College  had  been  accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  as  a  four- 
year  college  of  A  grade. 

President  John  O.  Gross  emphasized  the  improvement  of  instruction 
and  the  building  of  a  strong  faculty.  His  ambition  was  to  see  Union  Col- 
lege fully  accredited.  In  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  University  Senate 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1932  full  accreditation  was 
realized  when  it  was  made  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  placed  Union  College  on  its  accredited  list  in 
1937. 

President  Gross  also  succeeded  in  broadening  the  service  which  the 
institution  renders  to  its  area.  Land  adjacent  to  the  campus  was  pur- 
chased and  a  maintenance  building  was  erected. 

In  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one  years  of  leadership  the  college 
achieved  marked  progress  in  both  its  educational  and  plant  improvement 
programs.  Seven  new  buildings  were  completed  and  others  were  enlarged. 
The  curriculum  was  expanded,  endowment  funds  were  increased  and  a 
markedly  improved  program  of  faculty  salaries  and  benefits  was  adopted. 

Mahlon  A.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  presidency  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Conway  Boatman  in  1959.  In  1960,  a  Master's  degree  program 
and  an  extensive  series  of  summer  institutes  were  started.  Plant  expansion 
continued  with  the  development  of  College  Park,  a  faculty  residential 
area. 


Qeneral  Information 


LOCATION 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a  residential  town  of  three 
thousand,  on  U.S.  highway  25E  halfway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic  Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  campus.  The  newly  completed  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Park  is  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  Doctor  Thomas  Walker  State 
Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are  the 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson,  and  the  Pine  Mountain 
State  Parks. 
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The  county  seat  of  Knox  County,  Barbourville,  is  served  by  Grey- 
hound buses  enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Harlan.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  express  and  freight 
service  through  Barbourville.  The  London-Corbin  Airport,  approximate- 
ly thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is  served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 


CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

On  one  of  the  older  campuses  of  the  South,  Union  College  is  proud 
of  its  Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by  overhanging  elms,  the  red 
brick  buildings  give  the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and  beauty. 

Campus  Cottage,  built  as  a  home  for  President  Stevenson,  1886- 
1897. 

Speed  Hall  (Administration  Building),  1897-1905. 

Maintenance  Building  and  Wood-Working  Shop  equipped  by 
a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Robert  Norton,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Classroom  Building  (formerly  the  Administration  Building),  1907. 

Stevenson  Hall — Men's  Dormitory,  1907.  Wings  added  1956. 

Memorial  Gymnasium,  1919. 

Baldwin  Place,  the  home  of  the  President,  1925.  The  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  1941.  Furnished  by  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Stewart. 

Veterans  Building,  1942.  Classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Pfeiffer  Hall — Women's  Dormitory,  1942.  Wing  added  1960. 

Conway  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts  Building,  1949. 

The  Snack  Shack — Student  Refreshment  Center,  1954. 

The  Swimming  Pool,  1957. 

Faculty  Residences:  Cozy  Cottage,  Campus  Cottage,  205  and 
402  Manchester  Street,  411  and  425  College  Street,  416,  418,  420,  422, 
and  600  North  Main  Street,  Langford  Apartments. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Union  College  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  religious  life 
of  the  students.  Consequently,  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  a  faculty 
composed  of  persons  whose  Christian  character  is  exemplary.  Worship 
services  involving  the  entire  student  body  are  held  regularly  each  week  in 
the  chapel.  Student  planned  morning  prayers  are  held  each  weekday 
before  the  beginning  of  first-hour  classes  and  a  Vesper  Service  is  con- 
ducted by  the  students  each  Thursday. 

Apart  from  the  campus  religious  program,  each  student  is  expected 
to  worship  regularly  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  major  Protestant 
denominations  are  represented  in  Barbourville  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Christian  Churches.  Active  organizations  of  the  Methodist  Student 
Movement,  Baptist  Student  Union,  and  Disciples  Student  Fellowship  are 
found  in  the  local  churches.  The  college  endeavors  to  cooperate  fully 
with  these  organizations  and  actively  encourages  student  participation  in 
their  programs. 


SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  every  legitimate  opportunity  to 
engage  in  social  affairs.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  value  growing  out  of 
well-directed  social  activity.  Student  organizations,  the  faculty,  and  local 
churches  make  desirable  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  social  life.  All 
social  functions,  hikes,  and  picnics  are  chaperoned  and  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  college.  Chaperones  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

Concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  students  who  are 
studying  in  the  Music  Department  and  by  the  members  of  the  music 
faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artists.  Since  Union  offers  training  in  pro- 
fessional music,  the  recitals  given  by  the  Music  Majors  are  of  exceptional 
merit. 

The  Concern  Series  and  Lecture  Series  bring  to  the  campus  out- 
standing artists,  performers,  and  lecturers.  These  programs  are  given 
during  the  regular  assembly  hours  and  at  formal  evening  presentations. 
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ATHLETICS 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
The  college  promotes  athletics  for  physical  development  and  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  program  of  extra-curricular  activities.  The  program  empha- 
sizes the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union 
teams  are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  competitive  spirit.  Sport  for  fun 
and  character  building  is  fundamental.  In  intercollegiate  competition 
the  college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  cross  country. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities  in  touch  football,  basket- 
ball, free-throwing,  horseshoes,  badminton,  softball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
speedball,  and  field  hockey  to  have  a  "sports  for  all"  program.  The  in- 
tramural organization  is  in  general  made  up  of  men's  and  women's 
independent  teams.  The  program  includes  both  team  and  individual 
sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals  but  it  is  urged  that 
everyone  take  part. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  and  developing 
leadership  through  a  number  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of  these  are 
departmental,  some  are  limited  to  honor  students  in  their  fields,  many  are 
open  to  all  interested  students.  Each  has  a  faculty  sponsor  and  some  in- 
clude faculty  in  their  membership. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega — National  honorary  dramatic  fraternity. 

American  Chemical  Society — ^National  affiliation. 

Art  Club 

Beta  Chi  Alpha — Social  sorority. 

Beta  Sigma — Honor  society  of  sophomore  women.  Working  toward 
recognition  by  the  national  organization  of  Cwens. 

Biology  Club 

Circle  K.  Club — Sponsored  by  Kiwanis. 
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College  Choir — Membership  by  audition. 

College  Orchestra.  An  instrumental  organization  of  chamber 
music  proportions. 

Council  of  Resident  Men's  Student  Association 

Council  of  Association  of  Women  Students 

Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Union  College  Chapter 

Dolphin  Club — Swimming,  diving,  and  water  ballet. 

Foreign  Students  Assocl\tion 

French  Club 

German  Club 

Home  Economics  Club 

International  Relations  Club 

Iota  Sigma  Nu — Honorary  scholastic  fraternity. 

Mathematics  Club 

The  Milesians — for  the  discussion  of  philosophical  questions. 
Faculty  and  students. 

American  Guild  of  Organists  College  Student  Group — Nation- 
al recognition. 

Oxford  Club — Students  planning  Church  vocations. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu — The  Kentucky  Beta  chapter,  National  Social 
Science  Honor  Society. 

Playlikers 

P.  H.  T. — Wives  of  students. 

Radio  Club — Amateur  radio. 

Student  National  Education  Association.  The  John  Owen  Gross 
Chapter. 

Student  Senate 

"U"  Club — Varsity  Letter  Men. 

U.  G.  C.  A. — The  Union  College  Christian  Association. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Union  College  Bulletin. — An  official  quarterly  bulletin,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  which  is  the  catalog  number.  This  bulletin  is  sent  free  on 
request. 

Orange  and  Black. — A  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Union  College  Alumnus.— A  quarterly  bulletin  published  by  the 
Alumni  office. 

Stespean. — The  yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  students  of  the 
college  under  senior  editorship. 

Gambit. — The  college  literary  magazine  containing  the  best  creative 
writing  done  on  the  campus,  published  each  spring  by  the  English  Depart- 
ment. 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library  houses  approximately 
30,600  books  and  receives  280  periodicals  regularly.  Its  stacks  are  open 
for  the  use  of  students  and  there  are  several  reading  rooms,  a  microfilm 
room,  and  a  small  lounge.  It  is  a  selective  depository  for  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Publications  and  houses  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
Kentucky  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Freshman  stu- 
dents are  given  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Regulations  for  using 
library  materials  are  available  in  the  library. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

Union  College  employs  a  full-time  registered  nurse  and  maintains 
free  infirmary  service  for  brief  illnesses.  Since  the  College  does  not  have 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted  illness  arrangements  for  hospitaliza- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  student  or  his  parents.  When  a  physician  is 
needed,  the  patient  may  request  the  college  nurse  to  call  one,  whose  fee 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Such  bills,  however,  may  be  handled  at  the 
college  business   office  if  emergency  requires  such  action.    In   case  of 
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emergency  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician  or  to  have 
a  student  hospitalized  without  consent  of  the  parents. 

During  the  academic  year  (September  through  May),  all  full- 
time  students  are  covered  by  an  accident  and  sickness  hospitalization 
plan  which  is  arranged  by  the  college  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  stu- 
dent. All  claims  under  this  student  insurance  plan  should  be  placed 
through  the  college  nurse. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  at  all  times  according  to 
the  rules  of  good  society.  Restrictions  and  regulations  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  these  are  intended  to  foster  standards  and  ideals  that 
emphasize  the  development  of  Christian  character.  Only  young  people 
who  can  work  in  harmony  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Union  College 
should  apply  for  admission.  Students  who  are  careless  in  conduct  or  waste- 
ful of  time  and  opportunity  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

The  College  has  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  tobacco,  possession  of  firearms  on  campus,  and  partici- 
pation in  any  form  of  gambling. 

No  student  shall  possess  or  use  intoxicating  liquor  while  he  is  enrolled 
in  Union  College.  This  rule  applies  to  every  student,  resident  and  non- 
resident students  alike.  It  is  applicable  when  students  are  away  from  the 
campus  representing  the  college  in  any  way,  i.e.,  a  participant  in  or 
spectator  of  a  college  athletic  event  or  other  function.  Any  student  violat- 
ing this  regulation  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  College. 

Students  are  forbidden  to  use  tobacco  on  the  campus  or  in  the  dormi- 
tories except  as  provided  in  student  rooms,  the  lounge  in  Stevenson  Hall, 
the  Snack  Shack,  and  the  ladies'  lounge  in  the  Classroom  Building. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  or  on  the 
campus. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping  from  all  resident  students. 
Persons  who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will  be  asked  to  with- 
draw from  residence  on  the  campus.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at  any  time. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had  superior  preparation  in 
certain  curricular  areas  have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced  course 
sections.  The  College  will  also  grant  academic  credit  to  those  incoming 
freshmen  who  have  successfully  participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Interested  stu- 
dents should  consult  the  publication  "Advanced  Placement  Program"  of 
the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations,  Box  592,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  their  High  School  Guidance  Counselors. 

College  For  High  School  Students 

Superior  high  school  students,  recommended  by  their  Principals,  are 
permitted  to  take  certain  college  freshmen  courses  in  the  summer  sessions 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school  and  between  their 
graduation  and  the  opening  of  the  regular  fall  semester.  Credit  earned  in 
these  courses  will  be  recorded  after  the  student  has  been  regularly  admitt- 
ed to  college  following  his  graduation  from  high  school  and  after  he  has 
completed  twenty-four  semester  hours  at  Union  with  a  "C"  average. 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  is  available  for  superior  upperclassmen 
and  graduate  students. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  encouraging  students  to  study  abroad 
Union  College  will  give  full  academic  credit  to  students  who  participate 
in  the  Junior  Year  in  Freiburg  or  the  junior  year  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  at  the  University  of  Poitiers.  Interested  students  should  apply 
to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Languages. 

Saturday  Classes 

To  accommodate  in-service  teachers  a  limited  number  of  classes  are 
offered  on  Saturday  each  semester.  Six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
or  four  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  earned.  The  require- 
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ments  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  regular  classes.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbour- 
ville,  Kentucky. 

Summer  Session 

Union  College  has  two  terms  in  its  summer  session,  with  classes 
meeting  five  days  each  week.  The  first  term  is  for  six  weeks,  June  4 
through  July  13,  with  registration  for  a  maximum  of  seven  semester  hours 
credit.  The  second  term  is  for  five  weeks,  July  16  through  August  17, 
with  registration  for  a  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  credit.  The  work 
offered  is  equivalent  in  method,  character,  and  credit  value  to  that  of 
the  academic  year.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for 
the  regular  year. 

Nearby  mountains  and  many  historic  places  are  easily  accessible  for 
excursions  and  picnics.  An  organized  recreational  program  on  the  campus, 
with  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts,  is  available  to  students. 

Washington  Semester 

The  Washington  Semester  Plan  enables  superior  junior  or  senior 
students  from  a  limited  number  of  colleges,  including  Union  College, 
to  study  government  and  politics  at  the  heart  of  our  nation's  life  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  program  proceeds  under  the  direction  of  American 
University  and,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  institutions, 
full  credit  for  study  completed  is  granted  by  Union  College. 

Institute  in  American  Studies 

A  grant  from  the  Coe  Foundation  makes  possible  the  Union  College 
Institute  in  American  Studies,  June  1 1  -  July  20.  The  grant  will  provide 
free  registration,  tuition,  board,  and  room  to  thirty-five  selected  secondary 
teachers  in  the  social  studies  field  who  have  college  degrees.  Visiting 
professors,  special  lecturers,  and  historical  field  trips  are  a  part  of  the 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  present  refresher  courses  in 
the  social  studies  field.  Graduate  credit  only.  Admission  to  the  Institute 
is  not  equivalent  to  admission  to  the  Union  College  graduate  program. 
Applications  close  May  1,  1962.  The  Institute  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Erwin  S.  Bradley,  Union  College,  to  whom  all  inquiries  are  to  be 
directed. 
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Placement  Service 

The  College  maintains  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates  and 
other  students  who  terminate  their  college  training  with  the  idea  of  seek- 
ing employment.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  as  well  as 
other  employers  seeking  college  trained  persons  to  fill  positions  are  invited 
to  visit  the  College  and  interview  applicants  in  whom  they  are  interested. 
All  inquiries  from  those  employers  who  cannot  or  prefer  not  to  come  to 
the  campus  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention.  The  Placement 
Service  is  prepared  to  give  full  information  about  any  of  its  applicants. 


ADMISSION 

Application  for  Admission — Undergraduate 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  Union  College  must  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Admission  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  previous  academic 
training  and  of  good  character.  He  should: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbour- 
ville,  Kentucky,  for  Application  for  Admission  form. 

2.  Return  his  application  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Union 
College,  together  with  Health  Certificate  filled  out  by  his  family  doctor 
and  character  references  from  two  persons,  one  preferably  a  minister. 

Include  $10.00  reservation  deposit  for  rooms  or  $15.00  for  apart- 
ments in  College  Courts.  Upon  occupation,  this  becomes  a  caution  deposit. 

Include  $10.00  admission  fee,  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  This  fee  is 
refunded  only  in  cases  where  admission  is  denied. 

3.  Have  an  official  record  of  all  High  School  and  previous  college 
work  mailed  directly  from  these  schools  to  the  Registrar,  Union  College. 
Transcripts  brought  by  students  are  not  considered  official. 

4.  If  a  veteran  under  Public  Law  550  or  the  child  of  a  veteran, 
under  Public  Law  864,  file  an  application  for  Program  of  Education  and 
Training  with  the  Veterans  Administration  which  will  issue  a  Certificate 
of  Eligibility  to  attend  Union  College. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  as  soon  as  all  these  creden- 
tials and  deposits  are  received.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  in  writing 
promptly  thereafter. 
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Application  For  Admission — Graduate 

The  applicant  must  file  an  application  for  admission  with  the  Dean  of 
the  College,  Union  College,  Barbourville.  Transcript  of  all  college  work 
and  a  health  certificate,  on  form  supplied  by  the  college,  must  accompany 
the  application.  There  is  a  $15.00  Application  for  Admission  fee,  which  is 
refunded  only  when  admission  is  denied. 

Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  as  stu- 
dents with  advanced  standing,  as  special  students,  or  as  graduate  students, 
based  upon  previous  records  on  file  at  Union  College : 

Sophomore — completed  24  semester  hours  with  at  least  24  quality 

points 
Junior — completed  56  semester  hours  with  at  least  56  quality  points 
Senior — completed  94  semester  hours  with  at  least  "C"  standing 
Special — An  adult,  high  school  work  incomplete,  not  working  toward 
a  degree.  A  student,  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  registered  for 
undergraduate  credit. 
Graduate — must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Admission  To  The  Freshman  Class. — Each  applicant  should 
submit  a  transcript  which  shows  that  he  has  graduated  with  sixteen  units 
from  an  accredited  High  School  with  a  "C"  average,  ranks  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  his  graduating  class,  and  ranked  in  at  least  the  35th  centile 
on  standardized  tests  taken  at  the  High  School  level.  Ten  of  the  units 
earned  must  be  in  academic  subjects:  four  units  in  English,  at  least  one 
unit  in  Algebra  and  one  in  Geometry,  two  in  social  studies,  and  two  in 
laboratory  science.  Foreign  language  is  recommended.  Students  fail- 
ing to  meet  any  one  of  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on  probation 
if  the  Committee  on  Admissions  thinks  other  factors  warrant  special 
consideration.  The  College  Qualification  tests  taken  during  his  senior 
year  will  be  used  for  Kentucky  students.  Out-of-State  students  should  take 
the  College  Board  Examinations. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a  non-accredited  high  school 
must  establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college  program  before  he  can  be 
recognized  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  may  be  done  by  completing 
at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  residence  study  with  not  less  than  a  "C" 
average. 
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Freshman  Orientation  and  Registration. — Each  member  of  the 
freshman  class  must  be  present  at  the  time  scheduled  for  Freshman 
Orientation.  A  program  centered  around  problems  peculiar  to  beginning 
students  will  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  and  a  group  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. Typical  topics  discussed  will  be  "How  to  Study,"  "How  to  Budget 
Your  Time,"  "The  Transition  from  High  School  to  College,"  and  "What 
to  Expect  from  a  Program  of  Christian  Education."  Classification  tests 
will  be  administered.  The  faculty  of  the  College  will  be  present  to  aid 
students  in  registering  and  to  offer  advice  in  choosing  courses. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  who  desire  admis- 
sion with  advanced  standing  must  present  credits  from  an  accredited 
junior  college,  senior  college,  or  university.  The  transcript  of  credit  must 
show  that  the  applicant  has  been  honorably  dismissed,  that  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Union  College  have  been  met,  and  that  he  has  a  "C" 
average.  The  credit  to  be  allowed  and  the  classification  given  will  be 
determined  by  the  Dean  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned.  Sixty-seven  semester  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  junior 
college  credit  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  All  credit  allowed 
is  tentative  until  the  candidate  has  proved  himself  capable  of  pursuing  the 
advanced  courses  entered. 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all  stu- 
dents continue  their  studies  to  graduation.  Even  when  a  student  does  not 
expect  to  graduate,  it  will  usually  be  wise  to  pursue  one  of  the  regular 
programs  while  in  College.  Irregular  selection  of  studies  will  not  be  per- 
mitted without  good  reason.  However,  applicants  who  are  persons  of 
mature  years,  who  give  evidence  of  well-defined  purpose,  and  who  desire 
to  pursue  some  special  line,  or  lines,  of  work,  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students.  All  of  these 
applications  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  no 
official  action  can  be  taken  on  such  a  case  until  the  necessary  credentials 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Such  a  student  may  be  regularly 
classified,  matriculating  for  a  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  year's  work  at  Union  and  upon  acceptance  by  the  Admission  Commit- 
tee. For  more  complete  information  write  the  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky.  Special  students  are  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  other  students  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
work  done  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises. 
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Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program. — The  applicant  for  ad- 
mission must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college 
regarded  as  standard  by  Union  College  and  by  a  regional  or  general 
accrediting  agency.  For  unconditional  admission,  his  transcript  must 
show  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation  in  the 
major  field.  For  admission  to  the  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  Education,  the  requirements  are : 

a.  Standing  of  1.3  or  better  in  all  undergraduate  work 

b.  Recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  program  does  not  imply  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Admission  of  Veterans. — A  veteran  who  does  not  qualify  regu- 
larly for  admission  to  Union  College  will  be  admitted  if  he  passes  the 
General  Educational  Development  Test  for  Secondary  Schools  with  scores 
equal  to  or  above  the  minimum  recommended  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  college  entrance. 

Union  College  grants  credit  for  educational  experiences  in  the  Armed 
Services  and  is  using  as  a  guide  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  Passing  recommended  examinations  or  submitting 
transcripts  of  educational  experience  is  required  for  establishing  such 
credit.  This  credit  is  granted  after  personal  interview  with  the  veteran 
and  only  to  those  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  (12  or  more 
sem.  hrs.)  of  study  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  with  a  schol- 
astic standing  below  1.00  are  not  eligible  for  such  credit. 

Admission  as  Auditors. — Students  may  audit  some  classes,  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  They  must  register  as  if  for  credit.  Stu- 
dents new  to  Union  College  pay  the  regular  $10.00  admission  fee.  There 
is  also  an  audit  fee. 

Physical  Examination. — Union  College  attempts  to  give  aid  to 
all  students  in  matters  of  health.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  regular 
physician  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  procedure  of  each  student. 
Smallpox,  poliomyelitis,  and  typhoid  vaccinations  are  required.  During  the 
course  of  the  college  year.  Tuberculin  tests  will  be  given,  unless  the  stu- 
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dent  can  submit  proof  of  having  received  this  test  before  coming  to  col- 
lege. 

Physical  Examination  report  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Public  Relations  or  from  the  college  nurse,  and  the  examination  should 
be  made  by  the  applicant's  family  physician.  If  completely  filled-out 
medical  and  dental  examination  report  is  not  filed  at  registration,  student 
is  required  to  have  the  examinations  done  by  local  physicians,  at  his 
own  expense,  before  registration  is  completed. 

Room  and  Board. — A  student  who  does  not  live  with  his  immediate 
family  will  be  required  to  room  in  a  college  hall  unless  all  rooms  are 
occupied.  An  application  must  be  made  for  a  room  with  reservation 
deposit  of  ten  dollars.  No  room  reserved  for  a  student  will  be  held  un- 
occupied beyond  the  first  day  of  registration  unless  there  is  a  definite 
explanation  and  a  request  to  occupy  at  a  stated  later  date. 

The  room  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made  in  writing  not 
later  than  thirty  days  before  the  term  starts.  On  enrollment,  this  deposit 
becomes  a  breakage  guarantee,  returnable  when  the  student  withdraws 
from  the  College.  A  charge  is  made  for  damage  done  to  school  property. 

Room  keys  that  are  not  turned  in  to  tlie  dormitory  counselors  at 
the  end  of  the  term  or  school  year  will  be  charged  to  breakage  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  a  key.  The  same  rate  will  be  charged  to  any  student  for 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  replace  keys. 

Linen  and  towels  will  be  provided  each  student  living  in  the  college 
dormitories.  The  College  does  not  provide  blankets  or  dresser  scarfs. 
Students  should  bring  study  lamps  or  may  purchase  them  through  the 
College  Bookstore.  Light  bulbs  for  these  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75 
watts. 

All  students  who  room  on  the  campus  are  required  to  board  in  the 
college  dining  hall  unless  they  have  permission  to  do  otherwise,  from  the 
Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women.  ■ 

Liability. — The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  personal 
property  or  bodily  injury  resulting  from  fire  or  other  causes. 
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COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The 
rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The  cost  of  a  regular  session  of 
nine  months  can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's  expenses  by  two. 
All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Union  College. 

Tuition   $250.00 

*Room    100.00 

*Board    200.00 

Total  for  Boarding  Student 550.00 

Non-Boarding  Student  250.00 

Part-time  tuition    (students  taking  less  than  ten  semester 

hours  in  regular  term)  per  semester  hour 15.00 

Saturday  courses,  per  semester  hour 13.00 

Summer  Session: 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour $  13.00 

Room,  first  term 36.00 

second  term   30.00 

Board — full  week,  first  term 72.00 

second  term   60.00 

— short  week  (Monday  breakfast  through  Friday  lunch) 

first  term    48.00 

second  term   40.00 

Graduate  Tuition,  per  semester  hour  20.00 

College  Courts  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities  furnished  )   .  •  .   45.00 

The  charges  for  individual  meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  are  as  follows: 
Breakfast,  $.50;  Lunch,  $.80;  Dinner,  $1.00;  Sunday  noon,  $1.25. 

Special  Charges 

Admission  fee :      Undergraduate    $10.00 

Graduate   15.00 

Audit  fee,  per  semester  hour   10.00 

Change  in  schedule  fee  1.00 

•Vacation  periods  arc  not  included  in  the  quotation.  Dormitories  are  closed  during  intermissions  and 
Christmas  holidays.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain  delegates  to  conventions  and  other 
related  groups  in  the  residence  halls  during  vacation  periods.  Students  will  be  notified  in  advance  of 
such  contemplated  occasions  and  assurance  given  regarding  the  safeguarding  of  their  personal  property 
during  such  occupancy.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the  College  charge  for  Board  may,  u 
necessary,  be  changed  at  any  time  without  notice. 
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Examination:     late  examination   fee    1.00 

late  final  examination  fee   5.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's  degree   12.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  degree    15.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee 10.00 

Late  registration  fee: 

One  dollar  per  day  to  a  maximum  of  three  dollars. 
Music:   Preparatory  Department 

Piano  Class,  (50-minute  class  lessons,  once  weekly)  per  semester  25.00 

Supervised  Student  teaching,  per  semester  hour $6.25 

Transcript — after  first  copy   (one  week's  notice  required)    $1.00 


Terms  of  Payment 

The  business  office  requires  that  payment  for  one  full  semester  be 
made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  privilege  to  pay  by 
installments  can  be  granted  only  by  special  application  to  the  treasurer 
prior  to  registration.  The  following  carrying  charges  are  effective  and 
will  be  added  to  the  student's  account : 

$     1  to  $  50  $1.00 

51  to     100  2.00 

101  to    200  4.00 

201  to    300  6.00. 

301  or  more  8.00 

Final  examinations  will  be  withheld  from  students  who  have  any 
unpaid  bills  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  examinations.  This  rule 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  both  the  student  and  family  should 
understand  it  before  registration.  Substitute  semester  examinations  can 
be  arranged  with  teachers  of  each  class  after  payment  of  $5.00  for  each 
examination  at  Business  office. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until  he  formally  notifies  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be  based  on  the 
date  of  this  notification. 
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Refunds 

Since  faculty  engagements  and  other  commitments  are  made  by  the 
college  for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refund  schedule  has 
been  established  in  order  that  the  College  and  the  Student  may  share 
the  loss  equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  or  to 
make  a  change  in  his  program. 

1.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount  unused  to  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. A  full  week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a  week. 

2.  Tuition  and  Room  will  be  refunded  on  the  following  basis: 
REGULAR  TERM — Twenty  percent  of  the  total  for  tuition  and  room 

will  be  charged  for  each  of  the  first  two  weeks  and  ten  per  cent  for 
each  of  the  following  six  weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  No  re- 
funds will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  eighth  week.  Any  part  of  a 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 

SUMMER  TERM — Forty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  will  be  charged 
the  first  week  and  thirty  percent  for  each  of  the  following  two  weeks 
that  a  student  is  in  school.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated  as  a  full 
week. 

3.  Any  registrant  who  has  completed  registration  and  who  has  failed  to 
attend  a  single  class  may  have  his  account  credited  for  the  money 
paid,  this  to  apply  for  use  on  future  registration  within  a  twelve- 
month period. 

4.  Room  Reservation  Deposits — This  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request 
is  made  in  writing  not  later  than  thirty  days  before  the  term  starts. 

5.  Caution  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of  written  authorization 
by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  indicating  the  room  and 

furniture  are  not  damaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 


STUDENT  AID 

Standards  for  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

The  College  maintains  an  extensive  program  providing  opportunities 
for  financial  assistance  to  promising  students  who  need  help  in  meeting 
their  expenses,  or  who  have  attained  particular  merit  in  scholarship  or 
other  accomplishments.  Only  those  students  whose  scholarship  and  char- 
acter indicate  leadership  ability  and  promise  of  future  usefulness  will  be 
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approved  for  aid.  Students  who  have  been  granted  financial  assistance 
must  maintain  a  stated  scholastic  standing  in  order  to  remain  eligible 
for  continuing  aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.0  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester.  To  be  eligible  for  aid  during  the  sophomore  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.05;  junior  year, 
1.10;  senior  year,  1.20. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance  may  be  deprived  of  their  aid 
at  any  time  if  they  are  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  care- 
less in  their  conduct,  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  policy  of 
the  college. 

As  a  general  policy  no  student  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  one 
scholarship,  nor  will  any  student  be  eligible  for  aid  from  a  combination 
of  scholarship,  workship,  and  loan-grant  sources  in  excess  of  the  full 
amount  of  his  tuition. 

Aid  Applications 

All  scholarships,  workships,  loan-grants,  and  loans  are  awarded 
through  application  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  unless  speci- 
fied otherwise.  Scholarship  and  workship  applications  from  new  students 
should  be  received  when  application  for  admission  to  the  college  is  sub- 
mitted. Applications  for  loan  grants  should  be  made  during  the  two 
weeks  immediately  following  the  registration  dates.  Loan  applications  are 
received  any  time. 

Scholarships 

Union  College  Honor  Scholarships. — Honor  Scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $400.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  select  gradu- 
ates of  accredited  high  schools  who  enter  Union  College  the  first  regular 
semester  after  graduation.  The  first  or  second  place  students  in  gradu- 
ating classes  of  fifty  or  less,  the  first  and  second  place  students  in  gradu- 
ating classes  of  more  than  fifty,  the  first,  second  and  third  students  in 
graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hundred,  and  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships.  An  applicant  for  an 
honor  scholarship  must  not  only  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  class 
rank  listed  above,  but  he  must  also  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  on  the 
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College  Qualifying  Test  given  in  Kentucky  high  schools  or  on  an  equiv- 
alent test  based  on  national  norms.  Evidence  of  these  scores  should  ac- 
company the  principal's  recommendation  for  an  honor  scholarship. 

A  number  of  scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  persons  who  rank 
above  the  eighty-fifth  percentile  on  the  College  Qualifying  Test  or  its 
equivalent.  A  person  ranking  above  the  ninetieth  percentile  will  auto- 
matically receive  a  scholarship  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  principal. 
A  person  between  the  eighty-fifth  and  ninetieth  percentile  will  be  con- 
sidered for  a  scholarship  on  his  individual  merit  and  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  principal. 

Honor  Scholarships  will  be  renewed  in  the  amount  of  $250.00  for 
the  sophomore  year  if  the  recipient  maintains  a  2.0  average  during  his 
freshman  year.  The  scholarship  is  renewable  for  each  succeeding  year  as 
long  as  the  recipient  maintains  an  over  all  quality  point  standing  of  2.3. 

Alumni  Scholarship. — The  Union  College  Alumni  Association 
awards  an  annual  $200  scholarship  to  a  needy  student  with  great  prom- 
ise of  future  usefulness.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  is  selected  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Barbourville  KrwANis  Scholarship.  —  The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
BarbourvillCj  Kentucky,  has  supplemented  an  educational  fund  originated 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union  Col- 
lege for  promising  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
Christian  Workers. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  that  provides  an  annual  stipend 
of  $300.00  for  a  promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
F.  Blair  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  $200  scholarship  for 
students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  in  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year  on  the  basis  of  need, 
scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
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Cherokee  Indian  Scholarships. — Union  College  maintains  a 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  Indian  students  from  Cherokee,  North  Carolina. 
The  awards  vary  in  size  and  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship, 
character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Foreign  Scholarships. — Union  College  maintains  a  scholarship 
fund  to  aid  students  from  other  lands.  The  awards  vary  in  size  but  may 
amount  to  full-cost  grants.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to  Christian 
students  based  on  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 


Henderson  Settlement  Scholarship. — Scholarships  in  varying 
amounts  are  available  to  high  school  graduates  from  the  Henderson 
Settlement  School  in  Frakes,  Kentucky,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  settlement  and  the  high  school  principal.  Quali- 
fied persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Junior  College  Scholarship. — Union  College  has  established  four 
honor  scholarships  for  graduates  of  Sue  Bennett  Junior  College  and  the 
same  number  for  graduates  of  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College  to  be 
awarded  each  year.  Two  graduates  from  each  institution  will  be  eligible 
for  full  tuition  scholarships,  valued  at  $400.00  per  year  and  two  will 
receive  scholarships  of  $200.00. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  a  student  must  graduate  in  the 
top  twenty  percent  of  his  class  at  the  junior  college  and  be  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  The  junior  college  will  nominate  the  four  persons  to 
receive  the  scholarships  and  Union  College  will  decide  the  amount  of 
the  scholarship  for  each  student.  These  scholarships  will  be  renewed  for 
the  senior  year  up  to  the  amount  of  $250.00  upon  the  approval  of  the 
scholarship  committee.  Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  junior  college 
which  the  applicant  is  attending. 

Additional  Junior  College  Scholarships. — Scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $400.00  each,  for  one  year,  are  awarded  to  outstanding  gradu- 
ates from  a  selected  group  of  junior  colleges  upon  the  recommendatior 
of  the  junior  college  president  or  academic  dean. 
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W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship. — Mr.  John  W.  Landrum 
of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of  $250.00  for 
a  promising  Methodist  ministerial  student  in  memory  of  his  father.  The 
student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit  outstanding  personal 
attitudes  of  religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and  earnestness  in  purpose. 
Demonstrated  failure  to  exhibit  these  qualifications  to  a  high  degree  will 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  scholarship. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship. — The  London  Laundry  &  Dry 
Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  annual  $250.00  scholar- 
ship to  assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Southeastern 
Kentucky  during  his  freshman  year  at  Union  College.  The  scholarship 
is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Methodist  Home  Scholarship. — Scholarships  in  varying  amounts 
are  available  to  high  school  graduates  from  the  Methodist  Home  in  Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Home  and  the  high  school  principal.  Qualified  persons  should  apply  to 
the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Middlesboro  Trinity  Methodist  Church  Scholarship. — The 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  provides  annually 
a  scholarship  of  $100  for  a  needy  senior  Methodist  ministerial  student. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Henderson  Set- 
tlement and  Methodist  Children^'s  Home  Students. — The  Rev.  I. 
S.  Pineur  of  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference  provides  an  annual  schol- 
arship of  $50.00  for  a  needy  student  from  Henderson  Settlement,  Frakes, 
Kentucky,  or  the  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Kentucky.  This 
scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Muncy,  Union  College  Trus- 
tee and  loyal  Methodist  layman  in  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference. 

National  Methodist  Scholarships. — The  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually  to  several  Methodist 
students  scholarships  covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  character,  need  and  scholastic  ability.  Only  students  having 
at  least  a  "B"  average  are  eligible. 
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Presser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship. — Union  College  receives 
each  year  from  the  Presser  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  a 
grant  of  $400.00  to  be  given  by  the  College  as  a  Music  scholarship. 
Recipients  of  this  scholarship  are  selected  by  the  President  of  the  College 
and  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department.  The  recipient  must  be  majoring 
in  Music  and  preference  will  be  given  to  students  preparing  to  become 
teachers  of  music. 

E.  O.  Robinson  Foundation  Scholarship. — The  E.  O.  Robinson 
Foundation  has  established  an  annual  scholarship  program  to  assist  needy 
students  who  reside  in  the  Appalachian  Region  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Students  receiving  these  scholarships  should  give  promise  of  being  able  to 
complete  their  academic  work  successfully.  They  should  be  and  remain 
unmarried  while  receiving  assistance  from  this  scholarship.  Qualified 
persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Sims  Scholarship  Fund. — Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  C,  Sims  of 
West  View,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  The 
income  from  the  fund  will  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship  to  a  student  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Union  National  Bank  Scholarship. — The  Union  National  Bank 
of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  $250  Scholarship  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  award- 
ed to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Knox  County  for  the 
freshman  year  at  Union  College  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  charac- 
ter, and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

O.  H.  ViALL  Memorial  Scholarships. — Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  and 
family  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial  scholarship 
fund  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  number  and  size  of 
the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for  emergency  use  by  needy  students. 

Other  Scholarships. — Other  scholarships  are  often  available  for 
students  of  exceptional  academic  ability  and/or  great  financial  need. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 
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Assist  antships 
Several  Senior  Assistantships  are  made  available  annually,  one  in 
each  of  the  academic  divisions.  The  assistantships  are  open  to  students  of 
outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness and  who  are  considering  graduate  studies  with  a  view  of  entering 
college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the  Senior  Assistants  include  occasional 
classroom  lectures,  research,  remedial  work  with  beginning  students, 
assisting  in  laboratories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are  expected  to  spend  a  mini- 
mum of  twelve  hours  per  week  on  the  work  assigned.  The  awards  are 
made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  upon  recommendation  from  the 
Division  Chairmen.  Senior  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $400.00  per 
year. 

Workships 

The  college  seeks  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  in  jobs  on 
the  campus.  Such  jobs  consist  of  stenographic  work  in  college  offices, 
science  laboratory  assistance,  service  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  in 
the  library,  gymnasium,  and  on  the  campus  grounds.  Each  workship  stu- 
dent is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  or  other  college 
employee  who  makes  a  monthly  time  report  to  the  Business  Office,  where 
credit  on  an  hourly  basis  is  entered  on  the  student's  account.  The 
remuneration  is  fifty  cents  per  hour  uniformly  for  all  jobs.  The  Director 
of  Student  Aid  can  withdraw  the  workship  at  any  time  if  student  per- 
formance or  attitude  is  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  generally  two  types  of  assignments;  a  full  workship  re- 
quiring about  twelve  hours  of  service  per  week,  and  a  one-half  workship 
requiring  about  six  hours  of  service  per  week.  A  full  workship  enables  a 
student  to  earn  about  $200.00  for  the  academic  year,  and  a  one-half 
workship  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  earn  about  $100.00  for  the 
academic  year. 

Loan-Grants 
Ministerial  Loan-Grant. — Ministerial  loan-grants  amounting  to 

$250.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  students  studying  for  the 
ministry.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  student  must  have  a  license  to 
preach,  or  enroll  in  the  non-credit  religion  course,  Conference  Studies, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  obtaining  of  the  hcense 
to  preach.  Renewal  of  the  loan-grant  is  dependent  on  the  student's 
successfully  passing  this  course  and  obtaining  the  license  to  preach  before 
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the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Applicants  qualified  for  the 
loan-grant  must  sign  a  note  for  the  amount  received  each  semester. 
These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after  the  individual  has  entered  into  the 
full-time  ministry.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and  enters  another 
field  of  endeavor  the  notes  become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  $500.00  for  the  academic  year  are  avail- 
able to  Methodist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve  four  years  in  the 
Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual  Conference.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled 
after  the  specified  service  has  been  fulfilled. 

Grants  to  Children  of  Ministers. — The  unmarried  children  of 
ordained  Methodist  ministers  in  good  standing  who  are  employed  full 
time  in  the  service  of  the  church  may  receive  a  grant  of  $250.00  for  the 
academic  year. 

College  Employee  Grants. — The  dependents  of  full-time  em- 
ployees of  Union  College  may  receive  a  full  tuition  grant  at  Union  Col- 
lege or  a  tuition  grant  at  other  colleges  participating  in  the  Tuition  Ex- 
change Program. 

Loans 

Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. — The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  to  worthy  students  at  Union  College 
the  resources  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. 

National  Defense  Student  Fund. — Union  College  Is  participating 
fully  in  the  student  loan  program  as  established  by  the  85th  Congress  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Only  students  with  above 
average  academic  records  and  real  financial  need  should  apply  for  these 
loans.  Special  consideration  in  the  selection  of  loan  recipients  will  be  given 
to  students  with  superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  those  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  a  modern  foreign  language.  Detailed  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

Union  College  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  has  been  set  up  for 
Kentucky  students  who  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  financial 
aid.  The  terms  are  the  same  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  except 
no  special  consideration  is  given  to  those  who  plan  to  teach. 
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Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund. — Mrs,  Waldo  Brown  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student  at  Union  College.  The  resources  of  the 
fund  are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  King  Loan  Fund. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
King  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students  in 
their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Union  College.  To  qualify  for  a  loan  the 
students  must  possess  high  qualities  of  character  and  scholarship. 

Guy  H.  Willl\ms  Loan  Fund. — Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna  Williams. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  students  who  have 
spent  two  years  at  Union  College  and  have  a  "C"  average  or  better. 

Book  Loan  Fund. — The  Senior  Class  of  1957  established  a  loan 
fund  with  the  hope  that  future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitalization.  The 
resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  full-time  students  on  a  short-term 
loan  basis  for  the  purchase  of  required  textbooks. 

Other  Loan  Funds. — Student  loans  are  available  from  a  number  of 
funds  not  specifically  designated  for  Union  College  students,  but  for 
which  Union  College  students  are  eligible.  Specific  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Memorial  Endowment 

Dr.  J.  William  Harris  has  established  a  lectureship  Fund  containing 
the  sum  of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister  Anna  E.  Harris  and  his  father, 
John  William  Harris. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  Whitley  City,  Kentucky,  has  set  up  a  Memorial 
Endowment  Fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright. 
The  initial  sum  is  $1,000,  which  may  be  augmented  from  time  to  time. 

In  1927  a  bequest  of  $50,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Obed  H.  Wilson  to  establish  a  professorship.  This  Chair  is  occupied 
by  the  "Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy." 

Prizes 

Iota  Sigma  Nu  to  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore  student  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  in  their  respective  classes  for  the  year. 
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Cecil  H.  Wilson  to  the  junior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  the  year. 

The  family  of  the  late  Governor  James  D.  Black  to  the  senior  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Union  College  Faculty  to  the  Varsity  Letter  Man  with  the  high- 
est scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award  (National  Dramatics  Honor  Fraternity) ; 
an  Oscar  to  the  male  and  an  Oscar  to  the  female  who  has  contributed 
most  toward  drama  at  Union  College,  as  selected  by  the  members  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Art  Club  to  the  Art  Student  judged  most  outstanding  during  the 
year. 

The  Bartlett  Sociology  Prize^,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Sabina 
Bartlett  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest 
excellence  in  the  field  of  Sociology. 

The  Creative  Writing  Award_,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bjornstad,  former- 
ly of  the  faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  student  achieving  highest  excel- 
lence in  creative  writing  in  the  English  Department. 

The  Burke  Mathematics  Award,,  in  memory  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Burke, 

of  Binghamton,  New  York,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence 
in  the  field  of  Mathematics,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Burke. 

Dr.  George  Truman  Carl,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  to  the  student  writ- 
ing the  best  essay  on  "The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ."  Essays  are 
judged  by  the  Head  of  the  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

Dr.  L.  a.  Geiss  to  the  student  majoring  in  the  Business  Department 
achieving  the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field  for  the  year. 

Mrs.  L.  a.  Geiss  to  the  student  majoring  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  achieving  the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field 
for  the  year. 

The  French  Achievement  Award  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  achievement  in  oral  French. 

The  German  Achievement  Award  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  achievement  in  oral  German. 

IBM  Typing  Award  to  the  student  showing  the  highest  achievement 
in  Typewriting. 
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Literature  Award^  by  the  Tuesday  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
to  the  senior  student  majoring  in  EngUsh  who  shows  the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  literature. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award,  by  the  Board  of  Tmstees,  to 
the  senior  premedical  student  with  the  highest  cumulative  academic 
standing. 

The  Department  of  Music  faculty  to  a  student  majoring  in  music 
for  interest,  initiative,  cooperativeness,  musical  ability,  academics,  and 
service  to  the  department. 

H.  H.  Owens  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens,  to  the  stu- 
dent showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  history. 

President's  Award  by  President  Mahlon  A.  Miller  to  the  senior  stu- 
dent who  has  the  highest  cumulative  scholastic  record  in  grades  earned 
at  Union  College. 

Sampson  Political  Science  Award,  by  Governor  Flem  D.  Samp- 
son, to  the  student  showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field 
of  political  science. 

Student  National  Education  Association  Award,  given  by  the 
John  Owen  Gross  chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  showdng  the  greatest 
excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Weaver  Religion  and  Philosophy  Award,  by  Dr.  Horace  Weaver, 
former  member  of  the  Union  College  Faculty,  for  the  best  research  essay 
in  religion  or  philosophy  written  by  a  member  of  any  current  class  in  the 
department. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Student  Load 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  per 
semester.  Students  who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may  register 
for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester.  Students 
who  attain  a  "B"  average  are  permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty-one  semester 
hours  per  semester. 

The  normal  graduate  student  load  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  under- 
graduate. 
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The  maximum  student  load  in  the  Saturday  class  program  is  six 
semester  hours  for  undergraduate  and  four  semester  hours  for  graduate 
students. 

The  maximum  load  in  the  six-week  summer  term  is  seven  semester 
hours  and  in  the  five-week  term  is  six  semester  hours,  for  undergraduate 
students.  The  maximum  load  for  graduate  students  is  six  semester  hours 
each  term. 

Class  and  Chapel  Attendance 

1.  Class  and  Chapel  attendance  is  required.  Each  student  is  responsible 
for  all  work  from  the  first  day  of  class  and  is  expected  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  classes  for  which  he  is  registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  individual  student  responsibility. 

2.  All  faculty  members  are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  class 
attendance.  The  Registrar  keeps  accurate  records  of  Chapel  attend- 
ance. 

3.  In  cases  of  excessive  class  absences  the  professor,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Dean,  may  drop  a  student  with  a  grade  of  "F".  An  unexcused 
class  absence  on  the  day  before  or  the  day  following  a  holiday  or 
vacation  period  will  be  referred  to  the  Student  Conduct  Committee 
for  action. 

4.  Class  and  Chapel  absences  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  student  will  be  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  College.  Classwork 
or  tests  in  these  classes  must  be  made  up. 

5.  Students  will  be  permitted  four  unexcused  Chapel  absences  per  seme- 
ster. Excessive  chapel  absences  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  cause 
for  the  Student  Conduct  Committee  to  ask  the  student  to  withdraw 
from  college. 

6.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  due  to  the  illness  of  the  student  can  be 
made  up  only  when  the  student  presents  the  teacher  with  an  excuse 
card  signed  by  the  College  Nurse. 

7.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  by  a  student  while  he  is  participating  in 
an  activity  sponsored  by  Union  College  will  be  made  up  only  when 
the  faculty  sponsor  of  such  an  activity  and  the  Dean  of  the  College 
sign  the  official  absence  list  of  students. 
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8.  A  student  is  not  automatically  withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending 
a  class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Registrar's  Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  complete  this 
form,  obtain  the  signatures  needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

Examinations  and  Reports  of  Marks 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Tests  are  held 
at  such  times  during  each  semester  as  the  instructors  may  determine. 
Final  marks  are  reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Registrar.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  his  parents.  Only 
the  final  marks  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record.  Test  and  exami- 
nation marks  together  with  the  daily  marks  constitute  the  final  mark. 

The  Marking  System  and  Quality  Points 
Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows : 

A. — Represents  distinctly  superior  work,  valued  at  three  quality  points 
for  each  semester  hour. 

B. — Represents  superior  work,  valued  at  two  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour. 

C. — Represents  average  work,  valued  at  one  quality  point  for  each 
semester  hour. 

Cr. — Indicates  that  a  course  for  which  no  accurate  grade  can  be  given 
has  been  passed  satisfactorily.  Such  a  course  is  not  counted  when 
quality-point  standing  is  calculated. 

D. — Represents  inferior  but  passing  work,  valued  at  O  quality  points. 

F. — Indicates  failure  with  O  credits  and  minus  one  quality  point  for 
each  semester  hour.  This  mark  cannot  be  removed  or  changed 
except  by  successfully  repeating  the  course  with  credit.  The  hours 
of  "F"  will  be  counted  in  figuring  quality  point  standing. 

W. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  semester.  A  student  cannot  at  any  time  after  registration  with- 
draw from  a  course  except  by  permission  from  the  Dean;  after  the 
third  week  of  the  semester,  permission  must  also  be  secured  from 
the  instructor  of  the  class. 
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WF. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  failing  mark  after  the 
third  week.  The  mark  of  WF  carries  the  same  penalties  as  those 
for  the  mark  of  "F"  described  above. 

WP. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  passing  mark  after  the 
third  week. 

I. — Indicates  that  some  required  work  of  the  course  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  end  of  the  next  semester  if  the  student  is  enroll- 
ed for  that  term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must  be 
removed  before  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  following  the  date 
on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  If  an  "I"  is  not  removed  within 
that  time  limit,  it  automatically  becomes  "F". 

A  student  who  does  not  take  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  will  be  given  temporary  registration  in  the  next  semester  within 
the  time  allowed  for  registration.  If  all  arrangements  for  taking  final 
examinations  are  made  within  this  period,  the  temporary  registration  will 
become  a  permanent  registration.  If  arrangements  for  the  final  examina- 
tions are  not  made,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled.  All  final 
examinations  for  courses  which  are  pre-requisite  to  courses  in  which  the 
student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester,  must  be  taken  by  the  end  of 
the  registration  period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite  courses  will 
cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in  an  advanced  course.  All  final  examina- 
tions must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  within  one 
year  if  the  student  does  not  register  for  that  semester. 


Quality  Point  Standing 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  quality  points  which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  for  which  he  has  registered  minus  the  number  of  hours 
of  Gr.  on  his  record. 

Honor  Students 

Union  College  recognizes  excellent  scholarship  in  two  ways — the 
dean's  list  and  graduation  with  honors.  During  the  academic  year  full- 
time  students  who  have  earned  at  least  24  semester  hours  credit  at  Union 
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and  who  have  a  cumulative  scholastic  standing  of  2.3  are  placed  on  the 
dean's  list  for  the  following  semester.  See  page  55  for  DEGREES  WITH 
DISTINCTION. 

Probation 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  "C"  work.  A  student  with  a  standing 
less  than  "C"  is  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  following  semester, 
during  which  time  he  must  maintain  a  "C"  average.  He  may  continue 
in  college  on  probation  an  additional  semester  if  his  work  shows  sufficient 
improvement  to  indicate  his  ability  to  succeed. 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 

In  several  departments,  provision  is  made  for  allowing  courses  out- 
side the  department  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor.  Such  courses 
are  termed  Inter-departmental  Courses.  They  are  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing regulations: 

1.  A  major  in  a  given  department  may  include  not  more  than  three 
Inter-departmental  Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than 
two  of  these  may  be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

2.  A  minor  may  include  not  more  than  two  Inter-departmental 
Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than  one  of  these  may 
be  taken  in  any  department. 

3.  The  student's  major  professor  must  give  permission  for  enrollment 
in  any  Inter-departmental  Course  which  is  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or 
a  minor. 

4.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  decide  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  wishes  a  given  Inter-departmental  Course  to  be  count- 
ed. This  decision  cannot  be  changed  after  registration  is  completed. 
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Extension  and  Correspondence 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from  Union  College  must  receive 
permission  from  the  Dean  to  register  for  correspondence  or  extension 
courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded  unless  prior  arrangements  are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of  study  shall  defer  work 
on  all  correspondence  and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for  which 
they  are  registered. 
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Six  semester  hours  during  a  semester  are  considered  a  full  load  for 
persons  who  are  teaching. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  extension 
work  done  in  one  academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  CoUege,  Not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a  major  may  be  done  by  extension. 
Not  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  extension  and  correspondence 
credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension  or  correspondence  may 
be  accepted  during  the  Senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester  hours 
or  fewer  at  Union  may  offer  six  semester  hours  non-residence  in  the 
last  thirty-six;  students  with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or  more  may  offer 
six  semester  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any  course  done  in  residence 
cannot  be  removed  by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Requireinents  for  Graduation 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
The  candidates  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty  of  the  last  thirty-six  must  be 
earned  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  who  have  earned  as 
many  as  sixty-one  semester  hours  at  Union  College  may  graduate  with 
only  eighteen  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  earned  in  residence.  At 
least  forty  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  1.00  overall  and  at  Union.  No  grade  below 

"C"  can  be  accepted  on  a  major  or  a  minor. 

3.  Pass  satisfactorily  the  Cooperative  Sophomore  tests.  This  should  be 
done  during  the  second  semester  of  die  Sophomore  year.  Students 
with  irregular  schedules  resulting  from  transfer  from  other  colleges  or 
acceleration  should  take  the  examination  during  the  period  most  near- 
ly approximating  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester. 

4.  Completion  of  the  following  general  liberal  arts  requirements: 

a.  Religion — Two  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  during  the 

freshman  or  sophomore  year.  A  course  in  Philosophy  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  second  of  these. 

b.  Science   111,    112.    (Unless  completing  a  Science  major).  Eight 
semester  hours. 

c.  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  Three  semester  hours  each. 

d.  English  111-112.  Six  semester  hours. 
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e.  Literature.  Introduction  to  Literature  (for  Sophomore  students)  or 
American  or  English  Literature  (for  transfer  or  irregular  students). 
Six  semester  hours. 

f.  History  111  or  112  or  History  241  if  Junior  or  Senior  student. 
Three  semester  hours. 

g.  Political  Science  111.  Three  semester  hours. 

h.  Sociology  131.  Three  semester  hours. 

i.  Physical  Education. — Four  activity  courses,  during  the  freshman 

and  sophomore  years, 
j.  Fine  Arts  (Music,  Art,  or  Drama)  or  Mathematics.  Two  or  three 
semester  hours. 

k.  Foreign  language. — Two  years  of  a  language  offered  by  die  college. 
This  requirement  is  waived  for  students  registering  to  meet  Ken- 
tucky teacher  certification  and  for  students  with  an  area  in 
Business. 

Students  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  High  School 
should  apply  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  place- 
ment. 

Students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  two  years  foreign 
language  at  another  college  should  see  the  head  of  the  Language 
Division  as  to  his  requirements  in  language  for  graduation  from 
Union. 

Completion  of  one  of  the  following: 

a.  One  major  and  two  minors.*  The  major  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
following  fields :  Art,  Biolog)',  Business,  Chemistry,  English,  French, 
German,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  History,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Sociology  and  Econo- 
mics. The  minors  shall  be  chosen  from  the  above  fields  or  from  the 
following:  Dramatics,  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  Psychology. 

b.  Courses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Provisional  Elemen- 
tary or  the  Provisional  High  School  certificates  as  issued  by  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education.  See  pages  61  and  62. 
No  grade  less  than  "C"  acceptable  in  professional  courses. 

c.  An  area  in  Business,  English,  Music,  Science,  or  Social  Studies,  plus 
a  minor.  Education  courses  replace  the  minor  for  teachers.  For 
others,  the  minor  must  be  in  a  field  unrelated  to  the  area  chosen. 

•The   requirements  for  majors  and   minors  are  listed  under  the  respective  divisions  of  instruction. 
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At  least  forty  semester  hours  offered  for  graduation  must  be  earned 
in  junior  and  senior  courses  (300  and  above) ;  at  least  six  semester  hours 
300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any  minor;  at  least 
nine  semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in 
any  major;  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  300  and  above,  evenly  distribut- 
ed in  the  two  fields,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  a  thirty-hour 
major;  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union, 
must  be  included  in  an  area. 

At  registration  Juniors  must  indicate  major  and  minor  fields  of  study 
on  forms  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  Members  of  the  Department  of 
Education  will  act  as  general  advisors  for  those  who  plan  to  teach.  The 
heads  of  departments  will  advise  in  the  teaching  fields  and  are  advisors 
to  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach. 

At  registration  each  Senior  must  specify  the  tentative  date  on  which 
he  expects  to  graduate. 

Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and  choosing  courses  is  always  given 
gladly.  However,  each  student  personally  is  responsible  for  completing 
all  requirements. 


Master  of  Arts  in  Education  Degree 

The  candidate  must  complete  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate 
courses  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better.  At  least  fifteen  of  the 
thirty  semester  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  in  courses 
open  only  to  graduate  students  (numbered  500  or  above) .  Twelve  of  the 
fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  professional  education  courses. 

Twelve  semester  hours  toward  the  master's  degree  may  be  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  and  above,  providing  the  student  did  not 
take  them  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Any  300  or  400  course  taken  on 
the  graduate  program  will  be  for  reduced  credit.  A  four  semester-hour 
course  will  become  three  semester  hours  and  a  three-semester  hour  course 
becomes  two  semester  hours.  To  earn  graduate  credit  in  an  undergraduate 
course  that  is  open  to  graduate  students,  a  student  must  earn  a  grade 
of  "B"  or  better. 

A  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours,  including  at  least  three  seme- 
ster hours  of  500  numbered  courses,  shall  be  in  subject  matter  required 
in  general  education  and/or  in  the  student's  major  or  minor. 
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Combined  Degrees 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
in  an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must  continue  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (prelaw,  pre- 
dentistry,  premedicine,  etc.) 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union  College 
(ninety  sLx  semester  hours  with  a  quality-point  standing  of  at  least  1.00) 
and  also  the  general  college  requirements  for  graduation,  including  the 
foreign  language  requirement. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional  school  in 
which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of  credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
of  study  must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 


Degrees  with  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the  diplomas  of  the  students 
winning  them,  and  published  on  the  Commencement  program.  There  are 
three  grades  of  honors  designated  respectively:  cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are  conferred  at  graduation 
upon  students  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions  of  scholarship : 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned  an  average  standing  of  2.0  (B),  overall  and  at  Union, 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  2.8  overall  and  at  Union. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may  receive  general  honors  on 
completing  61  semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions of  scholarship  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  provided  they  furnish  also 
such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come 
as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  entitle  them  to  become  candidates 
for  honors  under  the  regulations. 
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As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  promote  diligence 
in  study  and  encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of 
Iota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on  May  26,  1936.  Membership  is  open  upon 
election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  junior 
year,  have  a  quality  point  standing  which  if  maintained  will 
graduate  them  with  the  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  and  who 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  two  years  in  residence  at  Union 
College. 


The  Curricula 


Students  should  plan  carefully  their  college  work,  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  requirements  for  degrees  and  their  vocational  or  professional 
interest.  The  Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  Director  of  Guidance,  the  stu- 
dent's Advisor,  Department  Heads  are  all  available  to  assist  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  balanced  program. 

Students  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or  professional  choice  and 
students  who  expect  to  enter  a  professional  school  which  requires  a 
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general  college  education  are  urged  to  schedule  their  first  two  years'  work 
from  the  following  program. 


Sem. 

Freshman    Year  Hts. 

English    111-112    6 

Science    111,    112    8 

General    Psychology    3 

Principles  of   Sociology    3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education  Activities      ...  2 

Electives   7 

(Foreign     language,     mathematics, 
American  History,  or  Government) 


Sent. 

Sophomore  Year  M«- 

Introduction  to  Literature    6 

Foreign    Language    6 

Social    Studies     3 

Fine  Arts  or  Mathematics    3 

History  and  Political  Science 6 

Physical  Education  Activities    ....  2 

Electives      6 


The  pattern  of  courses  for  a  junior  or  a  senior  is  determined  by  the 
student's  choice  regarding  majors  and  minors. 

Curricula  for  various  objectives  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  Divis- 
ions which  follow. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  seven  divisions  are  maintained  at  Union  College: 

I.  Education  V.  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Education  Philosophy 

Psychology   and  Guidance  Religion 

II.  Fine  Arts  VI.  Sciences 

Art  Biology 

Dramatics  and  Speech  Chemistry 

Music  General   Science 

Home  Economics 


Mathematics 
Physics 


III.  Health  and  Physical 
Education 
Health 
Physical  Education  VII.  Social  Studies 

T-^    _  Business 

IV.  Languages  ^ 

.  Economics 

r    ^\.  Geography 

Journalism  ^^.         "■    ' 

•L        ,  History 

French  t-,  ,•  •     i  o  • 

„  Political  bcience 

German  „     .  . 

Sociology 

The  course  offerings  in  these  divisions  are  listed  in  the  order  given 
above  in  the  following  pages.  Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily 
for  freshmen,  200-299  for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  400-499  for 
seniors.  500  courses  are  for  Graduate  students  only.  Some  courses,  300- 
499  can  carry  graduate  credit. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  first  semester  courses  bear  odd  numbers  and 
second  semester  courses  bear  even  numbers. 

Year  courses,  the  first  semester  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  second 
semester,  bear  hyphenated  numbers:    101-102;  321-322. 

In  courses  with  laboratory,  the  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  per 
week  are  shown  in  parentheses  following  the  descriptive  title  thus: 
CHEMISTRY  111-112.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY   (3.2). 

One  semester  hour  credit  indicates  17-18  weeks  of  one  fifty-minute 
period  lecture  or  two  fifty-minute  periods  laboratory  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

Applied  music  students  receive  sixty  minutes  of  instruction  per  week 
regardless  of  credit  or  level. 
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DIVISION  I:    EDUCATION 

/.  Education.  2.  Psychology ,  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Mr.  Simms        Mr.  Boyd         Mr.  Blacketor 
Miss  Moore         Mr.  Robbins        Miss  Miles 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education  which  will  increase  his 
insight  into  the  social,  natural,  and  ethical  world  in  which  he  lives. 

2.  To  build  within  the  student  desirable  attitudes  toward  the  world,  his 
fellow  man,  and  the  teaching  profession. 

3.  To  help  the  student  achieve  and  maintain  mental  and  physical  health. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  think  on  increasingly  mature  levels. 

5.  To  help  the  student  to  know  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of 
good  teaching  and  learning. 

6.  To  help  the  student  discover  and  develop  his  own  individual  compe- 
tencies and  aptitudes. 

7.  To  help  the  student  develop  a  consistent,  coherent,  and  sustaining 
faith  in  God,  and  a  dedication  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

8.  To  help  the  student  become  increasingly  competent  in  the  skills  of 
communication. 

9.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  become  intellectually  curious  so  that  his 
interest  in  learning  may  continue  throughout  life. 

Application  To  Teacher  Education  Program. — Formal  application 
for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  must  be  filed  with  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  second  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year.  These  applications  will  be  acted  on  by  a  Committee 
on  Teacher  Education  composed  of  the  Dean,  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Head  of  the  student's  major  department. 
Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Teacher  Certification. — Graduates  of  Union  College  who  meet  the 
requirements  can  secure  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  or  the 
Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  by  the  Kentucky  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I       General  Education 

A.  Communication   and   Humanities  Semester    Hours 

English    Composition     6 

Literature     6 

Religion   3 

Philosophy      3 

Religion  or  Philosophy    3 

Fine    Arts    3 

B.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  Survey   4 

Physical   Science   Survey    4 

Mathematics   or   Science   Elective    4 

C.  Social  Studies 

American    History  3 

American    Federal    Government    3 

Principles    of    Sociology    3 

Social   Studies   elective   from 

Principles   of   Economics,   Principles      of 

Geography,  European  History    3 

D.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical    Education   Activities    4 

E.  General    Psychology    3 

n.     General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Elementary  Schools 

A.  Music  Semester  Hours 

Introduction   to   Music    2 

Public  School   Music    3 

B.  Art 

Arts  and  Crafts    2 

Public  School  Art    2 

C.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School    2 

Health    Education   in   Elementary   School    2 

Nutrition    3 

D.  Social  Studies 

Principles  of  Geography    3 

Social  Studies  Elective    3 

E.  English 

Children's  Literature   3 

Advanced   Grammar  or  Speech    3 
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III.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 

IN  Secondary  Schools 

A.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School    3 

B.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration* 

An  Area  of  Concentration    48 

Two  Majors  (24)   semester  hours  each   48 

One  Major  and  one  Minor  totaling  48  semester  hours   .  .  .48 

One  Major  and  two  Minors  (24,  18,18)    60 

Any  combination  major  or  minor  must  total  30  or  24  semester  hours 
respectively.  In  a  combination  of  subjects  for  majors,  not  less  than  eight 
semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  major.  In  a  combination 
of  subjects  for  minors,  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each 
subject  within  the  minor. 

IV.  Professional  Preparation 

A.  Introduction    to    Education     3 

B.  Human  Growth  and  Development 4 

C.  Fundamental   Processes   and   Learning  Materials 

1.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Elementary  School: 

Methods   of   Teaching   Arithmetic    2 

Methods   of   Teaching   Reading    3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Other 

Elementary   School   Subjects    4 

2.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Secondary  School: 
Methods  and   Materials  in  the  Secondary  School 4 

D.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

1.  In  the  Elementary  School   10 

or 

2.  In  the  Secondary  School   10 

V.  Completion  of  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 


/.  Education 

Education  241.     Introduction  To  Education.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  education  in 
a  democracy.  Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  services, 
library  services,  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of 
the  school  program.  First  and  second  semesters. 


'Choose  one  of  the  four  options  listed. 
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Education  341.  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic.  Two  hours 
A  survey  of  modem  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  arithmetic 
in  the  elementary  school.  Second  semester. 

Education  351.     Fundamentals  of  Elementary  Education. 

Four  hours 
Methods  and  materials  of  the  modern  curriculum.  A  critical  evalu- 
ation of  experiences  of  children  in  the  fields  of  the  social  studies, 
language  arts  (except  reading),  science,  and  the  creative  arts. 
Limited  to  students  who  have  had  three  years'  teaching  experience 
and  a  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above  at  Union.  Summer  only. 

Education  361.     Methods  of  Teaching  Reading.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  best  current  practices  in  teaching  children  to  read  in 
the  elementary  school.  Includes  directed  observation  of  classes  in 
reading  in  the  public  schools. 

Education  432.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Four  hours 

A  critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  materials  of  the  modern  ele- 
mentary school,  with  special  emphasis  on  language  arts,  social 
studies,  and  creative  activities.  Integration  of  materials  from  various 
subject  matter  fields  into  a  unit  of  work  is  a  major  activity.  Includes 
directed  observation  in  the  public  schools.  Taken  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  Student  Teaching  is  done.  First 
and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  441.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 

(Also  Psychology  441)  Two  or  three  hours 

The  nature  and  function  of  measurement  and  evaluation  in  edu- 
cation. Instruments  and  techniques  available  for  evaluating  abilities, 
aptitudes,  personality  traits,  and  interests  will  be  examined  and  the 
development  of  the  teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be 
given  special  emphasis.  Application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  is  to  be  stressed.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1963-64. 
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Education  452.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Four  hours 

Emphasizes  the  selection,  preparation,  and  use  of  teaching  materials, 
planning  of  class  work,  the  various  methods  used  in  teaching  sec- 
ondary school  students,  routine  procedures,  utilization  of  resources, 
and  evaluation.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  directed  observation  in 
the  public  schools.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  services 
available  to  teachers  and  to  the  professional  responsibilities  of  teach- 
ers. First  and  second  semesters. 

Education  471,  472.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  give  the  student  laboratory  experiences  in  working  with 
children,  teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  community  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  classroom  teacher.  To  be  taken  during  the 
same  semester  as  Education  432.  Under  supervision  for  a  period  of 
10  or  11  weeks,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  commun- 
ity in  which  the  student  teaching  is  done  and  to  participate  fully  in 
all  activities  of  a  regular  teacher.  Transportation  to  and  from  the 
centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  student.  Application  should  be  made  at  least  one  semester  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 241  or  251;  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above  at  Union  and 
overall;  approval  by  Committee  on  Teacher  Education.  First  and 
second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  47  1L,  472L,  48 IL,  482L.     Laboratory  Experiences  in 

Education.  Four  or  five  semester  hours 

The  substitute  for  student  teaching.  Considers  problems  of  teachers 
in  the  classroom,  more  effective  teaching  through  use  of  available 
community  resources,  construction  of  materials  to  aid  in  learning, 
survey  of  research  findings  of  current  trends  in  education.  Pre- 
requisites: two  years  of  successful  classroom  teaching  experience, 
Education  241  or  351,  cumulative  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or 
above,  overall  and  at  Union,  and  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit. 

Education  481,  482.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the  skills  essential  to  successful 
classroom   procedures   in    the   high   school    by   giving   the   student 
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teacher  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  the  usual  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher  for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks. 
It  is  to  be  taken  the  same  semester  as  Education  452.  Supervised 
student  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  done  in  the  local 
public  schools  and  in  other  affiliated  public  schools.  Students  may 
do  this  work  in  off-campus,  centers,  paying  transportation  to  and 
from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there.  Ap- 
plications for  this  work  should  be  made  at  least  one  semester  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Edu- 
cation 241;  completion  of  (1)  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
with  an  overall  scholastic  standing  of  1.00  or  above,  this  to  include 
a  quality  point  standing  of  1.00  or  above  on  all  work  done  at  Union 
College,  in  professional  courses,  and  in  major  and  minor  fields.  (2) 
two  thirds  of  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  core  curriculum 
and  in  the  subject  fields  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  done. 
(3)  four  semester  hours  in  Human  Growth  and  Development.  (4) 
one  semester  of  residence  at  Union  College.  (5)  approval  by  Com- 
mittee on  Teacher  Education.  Applicants  for  this  work  must  also 
meet  acceptable  standards  as  to  health,  use  of  English,  personality, 
and  professional  attitude.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late 
registration. 

Education  495-496.     Advanced  Readings  in  Education. 

One  to  three  hours  each 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish 
to  do  intensive  reading  in  a  specific  interest  area.  Prerequisites: 
Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

Education  500.     Review  of  Current  Educational  Literature. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  educational  literature  found  in  current  educational  publications, 
with  particular  stress  on  periodicals. 

Education  501.     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  development  of  education  in  the  United  States,  education  in  a 
democracy,  problems  in  education  today,  possible  changes  for  the 
future,  and  an  analysis  of  the  growth  of  various  educational  philoso- 
phies and  the  relation  of  these  to  modem  educational  practice. 
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Education  502.     The  Curriculum.  Two  or  three  hours 

Curricular  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  for  evaluating  and 
constructing  curricula. 

Education  510.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching.  Two  or  three  hours 
Background  for  and  practice  in  the  instructional  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment,  geared  to  the  needs  of  students  in  their 
respective  teaching  areas.  Provision  is  made  for  students  to  select 
and  evaluate  films,  models,  exhibits,  graphic  materials,  and  other 
types  of  aids.  Students  are  also  given  opportunity  to  construct  equip- 
ment relative  to  their  major  field  of  teaching. 

Education  530.     Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in 

Reading.  Two  or  three  hours 

Current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  in 
reading.  Techniques  for  applying  diagnostic  instruments  for  locating 
causes  of  serious  reading  deficiencies  are  developed  along  with  sug- 
gested remedial  procedures.  The  use  of  these  procedures  in  working 
with  individual  children  is  observed  and  practiced. 

Education  550.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  principles  of  democratic  school  supervision,  methods  for  improv- 
ing instruction,  evaluation  of  means,  methods,  and  results  of  super- 
vision. Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  teaching  personnel. 

Education  560.     Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Two  or  three  hours 
For  those  preparing  to  become  supervisors  of  student  teachers  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Experiences  deemed  neces- 
sary for  developing  students  into  effective  teachers  are  considered, 
with  attention  to  participation  in  teacher-student  conferences  and 
planning  and  executing  a  work  program. 

Education  570.     Statistics  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Basic  statistical  course  for  research  in  education  and  psychology. 
Studies  and  practices  in  making  distributions,  computing  measures 
of  central  tendency,  variation  and  correlation  and  their  application 
to  problems  encountered  in  today's  school. 
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Education  571.  Public  School  Administration.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  organization  and  administration  of  the  modern  public  school, 
including  such  problems  as  school  staff,  program  of  studies,  records 
and  reports,  public  relations,  guidance  programs,  school  plant,  fi- 
nance, and  scheduling. 

Education  580.     Methods  of  Educational  Research. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Types  of  research,  selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification 
of  data;  organization,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 

Education  595,  596,  597,  598.    Seminar  in  Educational  Problems. 

One  hour  each 
Guided  study  and  research  toward  the  solution  of  specific  education- 
al problems  encountered  by  members  of  the  seminar. 

Education  599.     Thesis.  Six  hours 


2.  Psychology^  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Requirements  for  a  minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Psychology  111.     General  Psychology.  Three  hours 

A  brief  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  Psychology.  Emphasis  on 
the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
make  adjustments  to  his  environment.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Psychology  251.  A,  B,  C.     Child  Development  Laboratory. 

Two  hours  each 
Direct  study  of  children.  Each  participant  gathers  a  wide  body  of 
information  about  an  individual  child,  presents  accumulating  data 
from  time  to  time  to  the  study  group  for  criticism  and  group  analy- 
sis and  writes  an  interpretation  of  the  dynamics  underlying  the 
child's  learning,  behavior,  and  development.  For  in-service  teachers. 
Each  unit  requires  one  school  year. 
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Psychology  311.     Counseling  and  Guidance.  (Also 

Sociology  311)  Three  hours 

Methods  of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
niques involved  in  helping  counselees  to  solve  their  life  problems. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance 
techniques. 

Psychology  331.     Social  Psychology.   (Also  Sociology  331) 

Three  hours 
The  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help 
the  individual  adjust  to  various  groups  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help  to  mold 
group  thought  and  action.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1963-64. 

Psychology  351.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  Four  hours 
The  principles  of  human  development  as  they  are  applied  to  work- 
ing with  children  and  adolescents  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis  on  ( 1 ) 
basic  concepts  in  understanding  the  whole  child  (2)  ways  of  under- 
standing the  whole  child  and  (3)  methods  of  helping  individuals 
learn.  Includes  observation  of  children  of  varying  ages  and  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations.  Students  with  credit  in  PSYCHOLOGY  251 
and/or  PSYCHOLOGY  252  are  ineligible  for  credit  in  this  course. 
First  and  second  semesters. 

Psychology  411.     Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours 

Psychology  and  mental  development,  intelligence  and  aptitudes, 
methods  of  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess, transfer  of  training,  and  other  factors  that  may  affect  one  in 
his  total  growth,  development,  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 111.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  431.  Mental  Hygiene.  (Also  Sociology  431)  Three  hours 
Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality  in  the  individ- 
ual; principles  of  mental  health  and  problems  involved  in  the  dy- 
namics of  human  adjustment.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  441.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 
(See  Education  441) 
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Psychology  452.     Abnormal  Psychology.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  field  of  mental  disorder  and  abnormal  behavior,  changing  con- 
ceptions of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disorders, 
their  psychological  interpretation,  and  the  principles  of  effective 
mental  hygiene  and  psychotherapy.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.  (See  Religion  471). 

Psychology  495,  496.     Problems  in  Psychology.  One  to  three  hours 

Psychology  520.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Child 

Study.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  application  of  principles  of  child  development  to  the  study  of 
the  individual.  Techniques  in  collecting  and  evaluating  data  about 
children  are  developed  through  a  study  of  evaluative  instruments 
and  participation  in  an  extended  study  of  an  individual  child. 
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DIVISION  11.    FINE  ARTS 

/.  Art  2.  Dramatics  and  Speech  3.  Music 

1.  Art 

Mr.  H  ins  on 

The  Art  Department  offers  courses  to  acquaint  all  students  with 
art  and  its  cultural  role  in  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to  prepare 
students  to  teach  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Art.  Twenty-four  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  322,  373,  374,  and  491  (Senior 
Exhibit).  Art  majors  will  be  required  to  present  an  exhibition  of  their 
work  in  their  senior  year. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  For  Secondary  Teachers.  Thirty  semester 
hours  which  must  include  ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  261,  321,  322,  361, 
362,  373,  374,  and  491  (Senior  Exhibit). 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Art.  Eighteen  semester  hours  includ- 
ing ART  141,  142,  241,  242,  321,  374. 

ART  MAJOR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman    Year  Jf^«-  Sophomore  Year  ^w- 

Art    141,    142    6  Art    241,    242     6 

English    111-112    6  Foreign  Language 6 

Psychology   111    3  Introduction   to   Literature    6 

Sociology    131     3  Political    Science    111     3 

History   111   or   112    3  Religion    3 

Science  111,112   8  Physical    Education     2 

Physical    Education     2  Electives  (in  minors  selected)    ....  6 

Sem.  Sem. 

Junior  Year                                K«-  Senior  Year                               ^"^ 

Art   321,    322    4  Senior  Exhibit   (emphasis  in  a 

Art   373,    374    6  chosen    medium)     2 

Foreign    Language    6  Philosophy    3 

Religion    3  Electives    (in  minors  selected)    ...  27 

Electives    (in  minors  selected)    ...  14 
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ART  MAJOR  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
(One  major  and  one  minor  totaling  48  semester  hours) 


Sem. 
Freshman    Year  Jf^"- 

Art    141,    142    6 

English    111-112    6 

Psychology   111    3 

Sociology    131    3 

History   111   or  112    3 

Science   111,    112    8 

Physical  Education    2 


Sem. 
Hh. 


Sophomore  Year 

Art   241,   242    6 

Art    261     2 

Introduction    to   Literature    6 

Political   Science    111    3 

Religion    3 

Physical    Education     2 

Education    241     3 

Electives   (in  minor  selected)        .8 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  H"- 

Art  321,  322   4 

Art  361,  362    4 

Art  373,  374   6 

Religion    3 

Health  Education    3 

Science  or  Mathematics   4 

Psychology  351    4 

Electives   (in  minor  selected)  6 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  ^''*- 

Senior   Exhibit    (emphasis   in 

a  chosen  medium)    2 

Philosophy    3 

Student  Teaching   10 

Education    452    4 

Electives    8 

Social  Studies     elective    3 


Art  132.     Art  Appreciation.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  art  and  its  relationship  to  our 
personal,  home,  and  community  life  today. 

Art  141,  142.     Art  Fundamentals.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  design  principles  through  experimentation  with  media 
and  techniques,  and  the  application  of  design  to  different  projects. 
Drawing  from  still  life  and  the  model  in  crayon,  charcoal,  pen,  and 
brush.  Introduction  to  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  anatomy. 
Study  of  basic  alphabets  with  application  to  poster  problems.  Intro- 
duction to  painting  composition,  using  tempera  paints. 

Art  191.     Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  (See  Science  191) 


Art  241.     Oil  Painting.  Three  hours 

Painting  from  still  life  and  the  model;  landscape  painting.  Emphasis 
on  the  creative  approach.  Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142. 
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Art  242.     Watercolor  Painting.  Three  hours 

Indoor  and  outdoor  painting  using  gouache  and  transparent  water- 
color  techniques.  Prerequisites:  Art  141,  142. 

Art  261.     Elementary  Crafts.  Two  hours 

Work  in  a  variety  of  craft  processes  and  materials,  including  paper, 
plaster,  clay,  papier  mache,  bookbinding,  and  simple  weaving.  An 
introduction  to  supplementary  art  activities  for  the  public  school 
art  program  or  for  individual  enjoyment. 

Art  321,  322.     Sculpture.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  three-dimensional  design  and  sculptural  tech- 
niques. 

Art  361.     Art  in  the  Secondary  School.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  teaching  art  on  the  secondary  level. 
Problems  in  the  planning  of  teaching  units  supplemented  by  read- 
ings in  the  literature  of  the  field.  Prerequisites:  Art  major;  Art  262. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  1962-63. 

Art  362.     Public  School  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  children's  art  and  methods  of  teaching  art  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

Art  373.     History  of  Art:  Ancient  and  Medieval.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
from  pre-historic  times  up  to  the  High  Renaissance. 

Art  374.  History  of  Art:  Renaissance  to  Modern.  Three  hours 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
from  the  High  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

Art  431.     Printmaking.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  linoleum  and  wood  block  wood  engraving,  print- 
ing, and  seriography,  (silkscreen  printing) ,  Prerequisites:  Art  141 
and  142.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  1963-64. 
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Art  491.     Senior  Exhibit.  Two  hours 

Individual  creative  work  in  a  chosen  medium,  leading  to  a  one-man 
exhibit  emphasizing  this  special  field.  A  wide  varety  of  work  in 
other  media  is  to  be  included  as  well.  Prerequisites:  Art  major, 
senior. 

Art  495,  496.     Special  Problems  in  Art.  One  to  three  hours 


2.  Drama  and  Speech 
Mr.  E.  Reid  Gilbert 

Objectives  of  Drama  and  Speech  Department. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Drama  and  Speech  Department  to  offer 
study  for  a  minor  in  this  field,  to  give  all  students  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  dramatic  productions,  and  to  acquaint  both  the  col- 
lege and  community  with  the  social,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  intellec- 
tual expressions  of  the  theatre. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in   Drama   and  Speech.   Twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  which  at  least  six  hours  shall  be  in  speech. 

Drama  131.     Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical 
presentation. 

Drama  132.     Mime.  Two  hours 

Technique  of  movement  for  the  stage,  including  articulation,  con- 
trol, and  harmony  of  movement.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1963-64. 

Drama  231,  232.  Play  Production.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design,  costuming,  make-up,  and 
lighting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  131. 

Drama  251.     Fundamentals  of  Acting.  Three  hours 

An  approach  to  the  techniques  of  acting  by  classroom  production 
of  scenes  from  plays.  Problems  of  character  building  and  projecting 
are  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  Speech  131,  Drama  131.  Second 
semester. 
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Drama  321.  Religion  and  Drama  (Also  Religion  321)  Three  hours 
The  historical  and  essential  relationship  between  religion  and  drama. 
Designed  to  equip  the  student  with  the  material  of  religious  drama 
and  aid  him  in  using  it  in  the  local  church.  Prerequisites:  Drama  131 
and  three  semester  hours  of  Religion. 

Drama  371.     Shakespeare.  (See  English  371) 

Drama  392.     Playwrtting.  (Also  English  392)  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  playwriting  as  a  craft.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  construction  of  a  one-act  play  and  all  students  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  writing  the  full  length 
play.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1962-63. 

Drama  480.     Pre-Modern  Drama.   (See  English  480) 

Drama  481.     Modern  Drama.     (See  English  481) 

Drama  495,  496.     Special  Problems  in  Drama.        One  to  three  hours 

Speech  131.     Fundamentals  of  Speech.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in  daily 
life,  such  as  voice,  articulation,  pronounciation,  bodily  activity,  ha- 
bituation in  good  oral  usage. 

Speech  231.     Interpretative  Reading.  Three  hours 

Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature. 
Special  emphasis  on  developing  qualities  for  interpretation  of  char- 
acter, emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation.  Second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  131  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


3.  Music 

Mr.  Maxwell         Mr.  Hays        Miss  Harding 

Mr.  Kelly        Mr.  Dougherty        Mr.  Green         Miss  Goodwin 

The  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Music  are  to  offer  music  courses 
of  interest  and  value  to  all  College  students  so  that  they  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  music  as  one  aspect  of  a  liberal  culture,  either  as  appre- 
ciative listeners  or  as  trained  participants;  and  to  prepare  private  teachers 
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of  music,  church  organists  and  choirmasters,  and  teachers  of  music  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Entrance  Requirements.  Entrance  to  the  study  of  applied  music  at 
any  level  is  granted  by  placement  examination  only.  Placement  examina- 
tions will  be  given  during  the  orientation  and  registration  periods  of  each 
semester.  Students  expecting  to  begin  applied  music  study  should  re- 
quest an  appointment  for  a  placement  examination  from  the  head  of  the 
Music  Department. 

Transfer  Credit.  Transfer  credit  in  applied  music  and  in  music 
theory  will  be  accepted  only  upon  examination  by  the  Music  Department 
at  Union  College.  Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  orientation  and 
registration  periods  of  each  semester.  Students  wishing  to  present  trans- 
fer credit  for  acceptance  should  request  an  appointment  for  examination 
from  the  head  of  the  Music  Department. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  earned  in  the  follov^ng 
major  fields: 

Applied  Music  with  organ,  piano,  stringed  instruments,  or 
voice  as  the  major  field  of  applied  music. 

Music  Education  with  organ,  piano,  stringed  instruments, 
voice,  or  wind  instruments  as  the  major  field  of  applied 
music. 

Sacred  Music  with  organ  or  voice  as  the  major  field  of  ap- 
plied music. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Music.  Depending  upon  the  specific 
major  field,  from  fifty  to  sixty-eight  semester  hours  are  required  as  out- 
lined in  the  curriculum  listing.  Included  in  this  total  are  eight  semesters 
of  study  in  the  major  field  of  applied  music,  with  enough  piano  to  in- 
sure competency.  All  music  majors  except  those  in  piano  and  organ  must 
pass  a  proficiency  examination  in  piano  before  graduation. 

Participation  in  Orchestra  and  Choir  or  Chorus  is  required  of  all 
music  majors  but  the  credit  received  does  not  apply  towards  the  major. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Applied  Music  or  Church  Music  must 
present  a  junior  recital  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  performing  time  and  a 
senior  recital  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  performing  time.  Music  Ed- 
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ucation  majors  must  present  a  senior  recital  of  at  least  thirty  minutes 
performing  time. 

Attendance  at  concerts  and  recitals  given  on  the  campus  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  the  student's  work  in  his  major  field  of  applied 
music  and  the  official  College  policy  on  class  absences  will  apply  to 
absences  at  these  events. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Music.  Eighteen  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding: Music  161,  162;  193,  194,  and  four  semesters  of  applied  music 
in  one  field  with  enough  piano  to  insure  competency. 

Certificates.  All  requirements  for  the  Twelve  Grade  Special  Certifi- 
cate (area  in  music)  or  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  are  met 
by  the  Music  Education  Curricula. 

MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  identical  for  all  music 
majors,  except  as  noted  for  music  education  majors. 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman    Year  ^"-  Sophomore  Year  W"- 

Music    161-162    8  Music  261-262  8 

Applied   Music    6  Applied   Music    6 

Music    193,    194    4  English   201-202    6 

English    111-112    6  Foreign  Language  or 

Psychology   111    3  History  and  Political  Science* ...  6 

Physical  Education    2  Science  111,  112    8 

Religion    3  Physical  Education    2 

*Mu3ic    Education    Major 

APPLIED  MUSIC 
(Major  in  organ,  piano,  stringed  instruments,  or  voice) 

Sem.  Sem. 

Junior  Year  H"-  Senior  Year  ti^^- 

Music   361-362    4  Music   395-396    6 

Applied  Music 6  Applied  Music   6 

Foreign    Language    6  Music   461-462    4 

Sociology    131    3  Music    473-474* 3 

History  241    3  Philosophy    3 

Political   Science   111    3  Electives    7-10 

Religion  3 

Electives    3  ,Voice  Majora 
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SACRED  MUSIC 
(Concentration  in  organ  or  voice) 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  ^'''■ 

Applied    Music    6 

Music   361-362    4 

Music  381    3 

Music    383*     2 

Music   473-474    3 

Political  Science  111   3 

Foreign    Language    6 

Sociology    131    3 

History  241    3 

*Not  required  for  concentration  in  voice. 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Senior  Year 

Music    382     3 

Music   395-396    6 

Music  481-482*    2 

Music  483**    3 

Applied    Music    6 

Philosophy    3 

Religion    3 

Electives    4-5 


*   Concentration    in    organ, 
* 'Concentration  in  voice. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Provisional  High  School  Certificate) 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  W«. 

Applied  Music 4 

Music   361-362    4 

Music  374 3 

Music   395-396    6 

Music  473-474    3 

Religion    3 

Psychology  351    .  .     4 

Sociology    131    3 

Education  241   3 


Sent. 
H«. 


Senior  Year 

Applied  Music 2 

Philosophy    3 

Social  Studies  elective    3 

Health    Education     3 

Science   or   Mathematics    4 

Education    452    4 

Student    Teaching     10 


Note:   For  the  Twelve-grade  Certificate,  Education  431  and  Music  373  must  be 
added.  This  may  require  an  additional  summer  session. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 


Work  in  applied  music  is  offered  on  three  levels: 

(1)  Secondary  for  students  taking  applied  music  as  an  elective 
or  for  the  secondary  instrument  for  music  majors.  (S) 

(2)  Concentration  for  the  major  instrument  of  music  edu- 
cation majors.   (C) 

(3)  Major  for  the  major  instrument  of  applied  music  ma- 
jors. (M) 
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The  content  of  applied  music  courses  outlined  below  is  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  student,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible,  rather  than  a  rigid, 
description  of  the  requirement. 

Music  101S-102S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  other  work  outlined  to  meet  the  individual 
student's  needs  and  interests. 

Music  101C-102G.     Organ,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues;  shorter 
pieces  of  more  modern  composers. 

Music  101M-102M.     Organ,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Little 
Organ  Book;  F.  Couperin,  Mass  for  the  Convents;  Vieme,  Twenty- 
four  Pieces  in  Free  Style.  Go-requisite:  Piano  111S-112S. 

Music  201S-202S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  other  work  outlined  to  meet  the  individual 
student's  needs  and  interests. 

Music  201C-202C.     Organ,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Little  Organ  Book;  shorter  pieces 
by  modem  composers. 

Music  201M-202M.     Organ,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

Continued  work  in  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  easier  preludes 
and  fugues;  pre-Bach  composers;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck, 
easier  pieces.  Co-requisite  Piano  211S-212S.  _ 

Music  301S-302S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Outlined  to  meet  the  individual  student's  needs  and  interests. 

I 

Music  301C-302C.     Organ,  Concentration.  Oiie  or  two  hours 

Bach,  selected  chorale  preludes  and  easier  preludes  and  fugues;  pre- 
Bach  composers;  easier  pieces  of  Franck,  Vierne,  and  others. 


J 
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Music  301M-302-M.     Organ,  Major.  Three  hours 

Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  such  as  B  minor;  compositions  by 
earlier  composers  such  as  Buxtehude  and  Grigny;  Hindemith,  So- 
natas; contemporary  French  composers  such  as  Messiaen,  Alain, 
Langlais.  Junior  recital  required. 

Music  401S-402S.     Organ,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Outlined  to  meet  the  individual  student's  needs  and  interests. 

Music  401G-402G.     Organ,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Bach,  selected  chorale  preludes,  preludes  and  fugues,  and  toccatas 
and  fugues;  works  of  older  masters  and  contemporary  composers. 
Senior  recital  required. 

Music  401M-402M.     Organ,  Major.  Three  hours 

Bach,  Sonatas,  and  larger  preludes,  fantasias,  toccatas,  preludes  and 
fugues;  Franck,  Chorales;  larger  works  of  Messiaen,  Langlais,  Du- 
pre  and  others.  Senior  recital  required. 

Music  1.     Piano.  No  college  credit 

All  major  scales,  two  octaves.  All  maj'or  triads  in  three  positions. 
Materials  to  be  selected  from  standard  adult  preparatory  books,  and 
supplementary  material  such  as  Bartok,  Mikrokosmos,  Bk.l. 

Music  2.     Piano.  No  college  credit 

All  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  and  corresponding  triads 
and  inversions.  Continuation  of  materials  used  in  Music  1  and  sup- 
plementary material  to  be  selected  from:  Duvernoy,  Op.  176;  Koh- 
ler,  Op.  157;  Burgmuller,  Op.  100  or  material  of  comparable  dif- 
ficulty. 

Music  111S-112S.     Piano.  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  and  tonic  arpeg- 
gios and  inversions,  two  octaves.  Continuation  of  supplementary 
material  used  in  Music  2  with  additional  materials  of  the  difficulty 
of  Bach-Carroll,  Bk.  1;  Clementi,  Sonatinas,  Op.  36;  or  Kabalevsky, 
Op  27,  Bk.  II. 
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Music  111C-112G.     PianOj  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

See  Music  211S-212S,  Piano,  secondary 

Music  111M-112M.     Piano,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  four  octaves,  parallel  and 
contrary  motion.  Selected  studies  by  Cramer  or  Czerny;  Bach,  Three- 
part  Inventions,  French  Suites;  easier  sonatas  and  concertos  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (excluding  Op.  49)  ;  selected  ro- 
mantic compositions  such  as  Schubert,  Impromptus;  Mendelssohn, 
Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Waltzes  and  Nocturnes;  composi- 
tions by  modern  composers. 

Music  211S-212S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic),  tonic  and  dim- 
inished seventh  arpeggios,  four  octaves.  More  advanced  technical 
studies  and  solo  materials  of  the  difficulty  of  Bach,  Short  Pre- 
ludes, or  Schumann,  Op.  68. 

Music  211C-212C.     Piano,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

See  Music  311S,  313S.  Piano,  secondary. 

Music  211M-212M.     Piano,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths;  arpeggios, 
tonic,  dominant,  and  diminished  sevenths  and  inversions.  Selected 
studies  from  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum; 
Bach,  English  Suites;  Partitas,  or  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavier;  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Hadyn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven;  Romantic,  Impressionistic,  and  Modern  Works. 

Music  311-312S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales,  four  octaves.  Arpeggios,  triads,  dom- 
inant, and  diminished  seventh,  with  inversions,  four  octaves.  Kohler, 
Op.  242;  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions;  Schumann,  Kinderscenen; 
Kabalevsky,  Op.  27,  Bk.  I,  and  other  compositions  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Music  311C-312C.     Piano,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

See  Music  411S-412S.  Piano,  secondary. 
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Music  311M-312M.     Piano,  Major,  Three  hours 

Scales  and  arpeggios  including  double  thirds.  Selected  studies  from 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  easier  Etudes;  Bach,  more  difficult  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues,  Italian  Concerto,  G  minor  Fantasy;  sonatas  by 
Beethoven  (except  Op.  49)  ;  Schumann,  Op.  22;  Romantic,  Im- 
pressionistic, and  Modern  compositions  of  corresponding  difficulty. 
Junior  recital  required. 

Music  411S-412S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths.  Gontinued 
work  on  arpeggios.  Studies:  Gzerny,  Op.  299:  Heller,  Op.  46;  easier 
movements  from  Bach  Partitas  and  Suites,  and  Two-Part  Inventions; 
easier  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  sonatas;  Mendelssohn,  Songs 
Without  Words;  Grieg,  Lyrical  Pieces  Op.  12;  Kabalevsky,  Sonatina 
in  G  major  or  other  compositions  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Music  411G-412G.     Piano,  Goncentration.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths.  Tonic  triads, 
dominant,  and  diminished  seventh  arpeggios  in  positions.  Selected 
studies  from  Gzerny  and  Gramer;  Bach,  Three- Part  Inventions; 
easier  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  sonatas;  Schubert,  Impromp- 
tus; Ghopin,  easier  Preludes,  Nocturnes,  Waltzes,  and  other  com- 
positions of  comparable  difficulty.     Senior  recital  required. 

Music  411M-412M.     Piano,  Major.  Three  hours 

More  difficult  Etudes  by  Ghopin;  a  standard  concerto  such  as  the 
Schumann,  Op.  54;  larger  compositions  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Brahms,  and  other  Romantic,  Impressionistic,  and 
Modem  composers  as  may  be  desirable  to  complete  the  student's 
repertoire.  Senior  recital  required. 

Music  11-12.  Voice.  No  college  credit 

For  students  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  study  at  college  level. 

Music  121-122.     Voice.  One  or  two  hours 

Principles  of  posture,  breathing,  tone  focus,  diction,  phrasing,  and 
interpretation.  Repertoire:  songs  in  English;  songs  of  old  Italian 
and  French  masters;  folk  songs. 
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Music  221-222.     Voice.  One  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  121-122. 

Music  321-322.     Voice,  One,  two,  or  three  hours 

Advanced  technical  problems.  Repertoire:  German  lieder;  French, 
English,  and  American  art  songs;  opera  and  oratorio  arias;  con- 
temporary song  literature. 

Music  421-422.     Voice.  One,  two,  or  three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  321-322. 

Violin,  Viola,  'Cello  or  Bass.  The  course  outline  is  for  violin  study. 
Should  the  student  wish  to  pursue  the  other  instruments  the  pro- 
gram would  be  on  a  corresponding  level  of  difficulty. 

Music  131S-132S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Basic  violin  fundamentals,  left  and  right  hand  positions,  posture, 
exercises  on  open  strings,  main  use  of  first  position  and  some  instruc- 
tions to  third  position,  two  octave  scales  and  arpeggios  in  first 
position. 

Music  131C-132C.     Violin,  Concentration,  One  or  two  hours 

Basic  problems  of  left  and  right  hand  technique;  Wohlfahrt,  Sitt, 
Mazas  Studies;  simple  sonatas  and  concertos  such  as  Accolay,  Seitz, 
Vivaldi.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  two  octaves.  First  to  third  position. 
{Prerequisite:  study  up  to  level  of  two  octave  scales  in  all  major  and 
minor  keys;  thirds,  sixths,  in  all  major  keys;  studies  up  to  the  level 
of  Kayser  and  Mazas,  Also  performance  ability  on  simple  pieces, 
simple  sonatinas  such  as  Schubert  and  Mozart  Sonatas.) 

Music  131M-132M.     Violin,  Major.  One  or  two  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  three  octaves  including  thirds,  sixths, 
octaves.  Kreutzer  Studies  (possibly  Fiorello  Studies) .  Handel,  Schu- 
bert, Mozart  Sonatas,  Concertos  of  the  Kreutzer,  Vivaldi,  Nardini 
class. 

Music  231S-232S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  first  year  studies;  bow  and  finger  exercises  on  open 
strings,  main  use  of  first  position  and  introduction  of  second  and 
third  positions;  simple  pieces.  Use  of  Wohlfahrt,  Sitt,  as  studies. 
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Music  231G-232G.     Violin^  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Double  stopping  studies  including  scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  oc- 
taves; Mozart,  Schubert,  Sonatas;  introduction  of  Kreutzer  Studies; 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  positions.  More  Vivaldi  and  Nardini  Con- 
certos. 

Music  231M-232M.     Violin,  Major.  One  or  tzuo  hours 

Continuation  of  scales,  thirds,  sixths,  octaves;  chromatics.  Contin- 
uation of  Mozart  Sonatas,  Concertos  by  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Moli- 
que,  Rode,  etc.  Handel  Sonatas,  Fiorello  Studies,  (possibly  add 
Rode) . 

Music  331S-332S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Addition  of  Mazas,  Kayser,  and  Sevcik  studies  to  Wohlfahrt  and 
Sitt.  Simple  pieces  and  sonatas.  Addition  of  fourth  and  fifth  posi- 
tion. 

Music  331C-332C.     Violin,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  above  material  adding  the  minor  scales  and  arpeg- 
gios; double  stopping  scales  such  as  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  in  all 
major  keys;  sonatas  and  concertos  of  Handel,  Corelli,  Tartini,  and 
others.  Fiorello  Studies. 

Music  331M-332M.     Violin,  Major.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  above  scales ;  Study  of  Beethoven,  Grieg,  Faure,  and 
other  similar  sonatas;  Concertos  on  level  of  Mozart,  Bach,  etc. 
Studies — Rode  (Gaimies,  Dont) .  Junior  recital  required. 

Music  431S-432S.     Violin,  Secondary.  One  or  two  hours 

Kreutzer  studies  added  to  previous  studies.  Continuation  of  scales 
and  arpeggios,  but  in  three  octaves;  introduction  of  scales  in  double 
stopping;  Mozart  and  Schubert  sonatas;  concertos  such  as  Seitz, 
Vivaldi  and  Accolay. 

Music  431C-432G.     Violin,  Concentration.  One  or  two  hours 

Continuation  of  above  material  in  all  major  and  minor  scales  in- 
cluding the  double  stopping  and  chromatics;  Rode  Studies;  Kreut- 
zer, Viotti,  Spohr,  Bach  concertos  and  Mozart  Sonatas.  Senior 
recital    required. 
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Music  431M-432M,     Violin,  Major.  Three  hours 

Same  as  third  year  in  regard  to  scales,  thirds,  sixths,  octaves, 
chromatics,  and  Beethoven  Sonatas;  Brahms  Sonatas  and  contem- 
porary sonatas  of  Hindemith,  Reger,  Piston,  or  study  of  Sonatas 
for  vioHn  alone  by  Bach.  Studies:  Alard,  Ecole  Moderne  by  Wien- 
iawski  or  his  caprices;  a  major  concerto  of  the  Bruch,  Mendelssohn, 
or  Lalo  class.  Senior  recital  required. 

Music  141S-142S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary 

141G-142G.  Concentration  One  or 

two  hours 
Private  lessons  in  the  wind  instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra. 
Stress  is  placed  on  technique  of  performance  leading  toward  the 
teaching  of  private  and  class  lessons.  Secondary  and  concentration 
levels  only. 

Music  241S-242S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary 

241C-242C.  Concentration  One  or 

two  hours 
Continuation  of  Music  141-142.  Secondary  and  concentration  levels 
only. 

Music  341S-342S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary  One  or 

341C-342G  Concentration        two  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  241-242.  Secondary  and  concentration  levels 
only. 

Music  441S-442S.     Wind  Instruments,  Secondary  One   or 

441C-442C.  Concentration     two   houn 

Continuation  of  Music  341-342. Secondary  and  concentration  levels 
only. 

Music  171-172.     String  Instruments  Class.  (See  Music  Education) 
271-272. 

Music  173-174.     Brass  Instruments  Class.  (See  Music  Education) 

Music  175-176.     Woodwind  Instruments  Class. 
(See  Music  Education) 
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ENSEMBLES 


Music  151.     Chorus.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  college  students;  performs  several  times  during  the 
year.  The  Choir  is  chosen  by  audition  from  this  group.  One  re- 
hearsal per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  153.     Orchestra.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  orchestral  music.  An  instrumental 
organization  of  chamber  music  proportions.  One  two-hour  rehearsal 
per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  155.     Small  Ensembles.  One  hour 

Instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles  varying  in  size  and  type  according 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  enrolled.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

Music  357.     Opera  Workshop.  One  hour 

Experience  in  the  standard  and  contemporary  opera  repertoire; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  complete  operas,  and  programs  of 
excerpts  with  costumes,  scenery,  action,  lighting.  Admission  only  by 
audition.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

THEORY 

Music  161-162.     General  Theory.  Four  hours 

A  combined  course  in  theory,  including  harmony,  sight  singing,  dic- 
tation, and  keyboard  harmony.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Music  261-262.    Advanced  General  Theory.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  161,  162.  Advanced  harmony,  sight  singing, 
dictation  and  keyboard  harmony.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Music  361-362.     Form  and  Analysis.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  musical  forms  from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach, 
and  Classic  and  Early  Romantic  composers.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  461-462.     Counterpoint.  Two  hours 

The  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counter- 
point of  Bach.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 


Music  171-172.     String  Instruments.  One  hour 

Glass  instruction  in  string  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  271-272.     String  Instruments.  One  hour 

Continuation  of  Music  171,  172.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  173-174.     Brass  Instruments.  One  hour 

Glass  instruction  in  brass  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week.  Of- 
fered on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  175-176.     Woodwind  Instruments.  One  hour 

Glass  instruction  in  woodwind  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 
Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  373.     Elementary  School  Music.  Three  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 

Music  374.     Secondary  School  Music.  Three  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  music  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Prerequisite:  Music  191  or  162. 

Music  473.     Conducting.  One  hour 

Techniques  of  conducting,  rehearsal  routines,  and  study  of  literature. 

Music  474.     Choral  Conducting.  One  hour 

Problems  facing  the  conductor;  techniques  of  conducting,  organiza- 
tion, balance,  interpretation;  survey  and  study  of  Hterature. 

SACRED  MUSIC 

Music  381.     Music  in  the  Church.  Three  hours 

The  function  of  music  in  worship.  Methods  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  music  programs  for  churches  of  various  sizes.  First 
semester,  1962-63  and  alternate  years. 

Music  382.     Sacred  Music  Literature.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  survey  of  available  sacred  music  literature  in  the  small- 
er forms  of  anthems  and  motets,  with  an  emphasis  on  aspects  of 
performance.  First  semester,   1963-64  and  alternate  years. 
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Music  383.     Service  Playing.  Two  hours 

Accompanying  solos,  anthems,  chants;  hymn  playing;  modulation, 
transposition  and  improvisation;  the  liturgical  and  non-liturgical 
service;  brief  survey  of  organ  literature  appropriate  for  the  church 
service.  Prerequisite:  Two  years'  study  of  organ  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Second  semester. 

Music  481,  482.    Console  Conducting.  One  hour 

Techniques  of  choral  conducting  for  the  organist-choirmaster.  Two 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Music  474  and  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Music  483.     Oratorio  and  Sacred  Song.  Three  hours 

A  survey  and  study  of  oratorio  and  sacred  song  literature  with  em- 
phasis on  aspect  of  performance.  Prerequisite:  Music  222  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

Music  191.     Introduction  to  Music.  Two  hours 

The  rudiments  of  music  and  introductory  study  of  music  history 
and  literature.  Credit  received  does  not  apply  on  a  major  or  minor 
in  music.  Second  semester. 

Music  193-194.    Survey  of  Music  History  and  Literature. 

Two  hours 
An  introduction  to  music  history  with  emphasis  on  familiarity  with 
a  large  number  of  compositions  from  the  various  periods  of  musical 
style. 

Music  395-396.     History  of  Music.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  music  as  an  art  from  antiquity  to  present; 
discussion  of  important  composers  representative  of  the  Classic, 
Romantic,  and  Modern  periods;  interrelation  of  art,  science,  and 
politics.  Prerequisite:  Music  194. 

Music  495-496.     Seminar.  Credit  arranged 

Independent  research  on  an  approved  project.  Prerequisite:  Ad- 
vanced standing  and  permission  of  the  Department  Head. 
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III.     HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Health  2.  Physical  Education 

Mr.  Bush        Miss  Patridge        Mr.  Moore        Mr.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Thompson 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  broad  view  into  the  field  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

2.  To  develop  the  student  socially. 

3.  To  teach  the  student  physical  skills  and  abilities  so  that  he  may  enjoy 
worthwhile  activities. 

4.  To  develop  an   understanding  and  appreciation   of  techniques   and 
strategies  of  sports. 

5.  To  prepare  the  student  for  leisure  time. 

6.  To  eliminate  or  diminish  stress  and  worry  through  exercise  and  sports, 

7.  To  develop  safety  skills. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  must  register  for  one  required  physi- 
cal education  course  each  semester.  These  courses  are  listed  under 
Aquatics,  Body  Conditioning,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports,  Rhythms, 
and  Athletic  Sports.  One  course  must  be  taken  in  Body  Condition- 
ing, preferably  the  initial  semester.  The  remaining  three  hours  may 
be  selected  from  the  other  four  categories,  with  a  maximum  of  one 
course  in  each  category. 

Students  who  are  excused  from  required  physical  education  by  a 
doctor's  certificate  must  register  for  Physical  Education  151.  The  re- 
maining three  hours  will  be  determined  by  their  work  in  this  course. 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education 
may  be  credited  toward  graduation.  Two  courses  beyond  the  required 
four  hours  may  be  applied  to  a  major  in  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
a  major  in  Physical  Education,  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  Kentucky  are  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
complete  the  following  courses:  for  an  elementary  school  certificate. 
Health  220  and  Physical  Education  261;  for  a  secondary  school  certifi- 
cate, Health  280. 
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Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Thirty 
semester  hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  321,  351, 
361,  and  Health  231,  280,  and  421;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical 
education. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Physical  Education.  Twenty-four  se- 
mester hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  321,  351,  and 
361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Physical  Education.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  321,  351,  and 
361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education. 


REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Course  Semester 

BODY  CONDITIONING 

lOlM  Body    Conditioning     I         II 

lOlW  Body  Conditioning    I         II 

AQUATICS 

1 11  Beginning  and  Intermediate  Swimming I  II 

112  Swinmiers     I  II 

113  Senior  Life  Saving  I  II 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS 

121M  Touch  Football  and  Basketball I 

122M  Volleyball  and  Softball II 

121W  Field  Hockey  and  Volleyball    I 

122W  Basketball  and  Softball II 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS 

131  Archery     II 

132  Golf    I  II 

133  Tennis     I  II 

134  Recreational    Activities     I  II 

135  Tumbling  and  Trampolining    I 

RHYTHMS 

141  Folk  Dancing    I  II 

142  Social  Dancing    I  II 

151  Adaptive  Physical  Education    I  II 
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1.  Health 

Health  220.     Health  Education  in  the  Elementary 

School.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  child  health  and  school  sanitation  with  emphasis 
on  trends  which  affect  the  modern  health  program  and  on  admin- 
istrative programs  for  school  health. 

Health  231.     First  Aid.  Two  hours 

First  aid  and  preventive  measures  as  prescribed  by  the  Red  Cross 
for  various  injuries  and  illness. 

Health  280.     Personal  and  Community  Health.  Three  hours 

The  relation  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming 
and  to  community  and  national  health. 

Health  421.     Human  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  body;  an  analysis  of  human 
motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  gymnastic  activities;  practical 
application  of  these  principles. 

2.  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  241.     History  of  Physical  Education. 

Two  hours 
From  primitive  man  through  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Greek  physical  education,  European  systems,  and  development 
of  physical  education  in  America. 

Physical  Education  255.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports  For 

Men  and  Women.  Two  hours 

Archery,  golf,  tennis,  badminton,  handball  and  other  recreational 
sports. 

Physical  Education  261.     Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Two  hours 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  ...  on  the 
playground,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and 
evaluate.  The  application  of  games,  movement,  exploration,  rhythms, 
and  self-testing  activities. 
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Physical  Education  271.     Sports  Officiating.  Two  hours 

Rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball^  baseball,  and 
track. 

Physical  Education  291.     Principles  of  Dance.  Two  hours 

Elementary  rhythms,  folk,  square,  social,  and  modern  dance. 

Physical  Education  301.     Coaching  Football.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  302.     Coaching  Basketball.  two  hours 

Physical  Education  303.     Water  Safety  Instruction.        Two  hours 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving  (113). 

Physical  Education  304.     Coaching  Baseball.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  305.     Coaching  Track  and  Cross 

Country.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  321.    Recreational  Leadership.  (Also 

Sociology  321).  Three  hours 

Leadership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dra- 
matics, camping,  nature  and  sports.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  en- 
riching their  own  leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in 
teaching,  full-time  Christian  service,  and  social  service. 

Physical  Education   351.     Tests  and   Measurements   in 

Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Evaluating  physical  education  students  by  the  construction  and  ad- 
ministering of  tests.  Places  emphasis  on  reliability,  objectivity,  and 
validity  of  tests.  The  use  of  test  results,  motivation  and  school  marks. 

Physical  Education  361.     Organization  and  Administration 

OF  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Administration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting 
up  program,  and  evaluating  results.  Emphasis  is  given  to  budget 
and  finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities, 
legal  factors,  and  public  relations. 
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Physical  Education  431.     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Athletic  Injuries  in  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics.  Two  hours 

Prevention  and  treatment  of  injuries  prevalent  in  physical  educa- 
tion, intramurals  and  extramural  athletics. 

Physical  Education  436.     Coaching  Theory  For  Women. 

Two  hours 
Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  field  hockey,  bas- 
ketball, volley  ball,  and  softball,  with  special  attention  to  methods  of 
coaching  and  teaching. 

Physical  Education  495-496.     Problems  in  Health  and 

Physical  Education.  Arranged 

Independent  work  for  advanced  students  only. 
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DIVISION  IV.     LANGUAGES 

1.  English  2.  Journalism  3.  French 

4.  German 

1.  English 

Mr.  Merchant        Mr.  Hoeltje        Miss  Watts        Miss  Owen 
Mr.  McMahon        Mrs.  McMahon        Mrs.  Townsend        Miss  Wilson 

All  students  are  required  to  earn  "G"  or  better  in  English  111  and 
112  before  registering  for  more  advanced  English.  Sophomores  are  re- 
quired to  take  English  201  and  202  or,  if  EngHsh  majors,  English  331 
and  332. 

For  the  student  minoring  or  majoring  in  English,  the  general  aims  of 
the  Department's  courses,  as  listed  below,  are  the  broadening  of  the 
student's  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  the  development 
of  a  basis  for  intelligent  criticism,  and  the  provision  of  a  foundation  for 
further  study  in  the  field.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  accurate  reading  and 
writing  through  critical  explication  of  texts  and  criticism  of  student 
papers. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  111,  112  is  required.  This  should  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: English  201,  202  in  sequence,  six  hours  of  survey,  and  six  hours  of 
courses  numbered  351  or  higher. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  addition  to  English  111,  112,  constituted  as  follows:  English  201, 
202  in  sequence,  six  hours  from  331-32  and  341-42,  three  hours  from 
371-72,  nine  hours  of  courses  numbered  411  or  higher.  Candidates  for 
the  teaching  certificate  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, substitute  English  401  or  402  for  one  course  numbered  411  or 
above. 

Requirements  For  an  Area.  A  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours 
is  required.  Thirty  of  these  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  English  111, 
112,  331,  332,  341  or  342,  371,  401,  and  one  other  subject  course,  number- 
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ed  351-392;  six  semester  hours  chosen  from  courses  numbered  411-481, 
the  remaining  18  distributed  among  the  fields  of  speech,  dramatics,  and 
journalism,  with  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  in  each. 

All  students  preparing  to  teach  English  in  high  school  should  choose 
the  English  area  as  their  teaching  field. 

English  111-112.     Freshman  Composition.  Three  hours 

Writing  correct  and  effective  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short 
themes.  Reading  of  college-level  material  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  idiomatic  English  and  models  of  good  writing  style. 

English  llla-112a.     Advanced  Freshman  English.  Three  hours 

A  considerable  amount  of  critical  writing  will  be  required,  based 
upon  a  close  study  of  prose,  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama.  Open  to 
freshmen  who  are  judged  by  the  Department  to  be  exceptionally 
qualified  in  English.  (Open  only  to  freshmen;  not  open  to  students 
who  have  had  111  or  112.) 

English  201,  202.  Introduction  To  World  Literature.  Three  hours 
A  study  of  masterpieces  which  have  formed  our  cultural  traditions. 
The  first  semester  extends  from  the  literature  of  Ancient  Greece 
through  that  of  the  European  Renaissance.  The  second  semester 
covers  Neo-classical,  Romantic,  and  modern  works. 

English  331,  332.     Survey  of  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

From  Beowulf  into  the  20th  century.  The  first  semester  extends  to 
the  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  second  starts  with  the  Pre-Romantics 
and  continues  through  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods. 

English    341.     Survey   of   American    Literature 

(1630-1870)  Three  hours 

A  cultural  survey  of  the  colonial  writers,  followed  by  a  detailed 
critical  examination  of  the  "classic"  authors  from  Irving  and  Cooper 
to  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

English  342.     Survey  of  American  Literature  Since  1870. 

Three  hours 
A  survey  of  the  trends  in  prose  and  poetry  with  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  culture  from  Whitman  to  present.  Prereq- 
uisites: English  201,  202,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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English  351.     The  English  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  with  se- 
lected examples  from  Defoe  through  Hardy.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  literary  and  social  background  of  this  particular  form. 

English  352.     The  American  Novel.  Three  hours 

From  the  "American  Renaissance"  of  the  19th  century  through 
the  rise  of  realism  to  Faulkner  and  more  recent  developments.  In- 
cludes reading  of  selected  novels  and  study  of  their  literary  and  his- 
torical backgrounds. 

English  355.     Children's  Literature  (Also  Home  Economics  355). 

Three  hours 
Development  and  types  of  children's  literature.  Includes  story-telling, 
dramatization,  and  choral  reading.  Prerequisites:  English  111,  112, 
201,  202.  Not  allowed  on  English  Major. 

English  371.     Shakespeare.  (Also  Drama  371)  Three  hours 

The  Histories  and  Comedies.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  plays 
from  the  historical  tetralogies  and  various  comedies  excluding  the 
problem  plays.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  both  internal  critical 
techniques  and  the  relation  of  Shakespeare's  art  to  the  political, 
social,  and  literary  background  of  medieval  and  renaissance  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  or  331,  332. 

English  372.     The  Tragedies  and  Problem  Plays.  Three  hours 

A  close  analysis  of  four  selected  tragedies  and  a  number  of  tragi- 
comedies including  Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Tempest.  Some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  an  overall  view  of  the  principles 
of  Shakespearean  tragedy  in  relation  to  the  genre  as  a  whole.  Pre- 
requisites: English  201,  202,  or  331,  332. 

English  391.       Creative  Writing.  Three  hours 

Practice  in  narration,  verse,  article  writing  or  criticism,  with  study 
of  models  in  these  forms  and  of  current  literary  practice.  De- 
signed to  help  individual  students  find  their  separate  aptitudes  in 
self-expression.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  English,  including 
English  111,   112  or  their  equivalent. 
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English  401.     Advanced  College  Grammar.  Three  hours 

A  thorough  study  of  representative  problems  in  current  English 
usage.  Designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  English  composition 
and  for  students  in  other  fields  interested  in  developing  an  accurate, 
resourceful  command  of  rhetoric. 


English  402.     Advanced  Composition.  Three  hours 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer. 
Research  papers,  factual  narratives,  biographical  essays  and  critical 
essays  are  required  according  to  the  needs  and  aptitude  of  the 
student.  NOT  a  remedial  course  in  English.  Fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  English  grammar  and  syntax  is  presupposed. 


English  411.     Renaissance  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  non-dramatic  prose  and  poetry  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  periods  (1530-1660).  Sets  the  literature  into  the 
politics,  explorations,  and  humanism  of  this  great  period  of  physical, 
spiritual,  and  social  growth.  Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  331,  332. 
Second  semester,  alternate  years. 


English  421.     Restoration  and  the  18th  Century  Literature 

Three  hours 
Major  English  poets  and  prose  writers  from  1660-1789,  with  the 
social  and  political  backgrounds  which  affected  the  literature  of 
this  period.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  works  of  Dryden, 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Swift,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith, 
and  Blake.  Prerequisites:  English  201,  202,  or  preferably  331  or 
351.  Second  semester,  alternate  years. 

English  431.     English  Romantic  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  201,  202,  and  preferably 
332. 


I 
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English  441.     English  Victorian  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
last  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Prerequisites: 
English  HI,  112,  201,  202,  and  preferably  332. 

English  451.     Twentieth  Century  Poetry.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  major  American  and  British  poets,  with  considera- 
tion of  the  material,  aesthetic,  and  ideological  revolutions  effected 
by  the  movements  these  poets  represent.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of 
literature  above  the  sophomore  level.  Students  will  be  required  to 
write  frequent  reports  and  imitations  of  modern  verse  practice. 

English  452.    Literary  Griticism.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  representative  critical  essays  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present,  aimed  both  at  introducing  the  student  to  literary  theory  and 
critical  practice  and  providing  a  method  of  approach  to  literary 
history. 

English  461.     The  Contemporary  Novel.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  naturalism,  imagism,  symbolism,  and  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  in  the  writings  of  the  outstanding  novelists  of  the  era. 
Emphasis  placed  upon  such  major  writers  as  Conrad,  Proust,  Mann, 
Lawrence,  Joyce,  Camus,  Kafka,  Faulkner,  Hemingway.  Prereq- 
uisite: English  majors  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Second  semester. 

English  480.  Pre-Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  480) .  Three  hours 
An  introductory  survey  of  world  dramas  illustrating  the  varying 
conceptions  of  tragedy  from  the  classical  art  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
naturalism  of  the  modern  era.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester. 

English  481.      Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  481).  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  world  drama,  selected  to  illustrate  the  varying  concep- 
tions of  tragedy  from  Ibsen  to  lonesco.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
English  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Second  semester. 
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English  495,  496.     Readings  in  Literature.  One  to  jour  hours 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  Eng- 
lish, American,  or  comparative  literature  not  otherwise  covered  in 
the  curriculum.  Oral  reports  and  oral  and  written  examinations  will 
check  the  quality  of  reading  done  by  those  taking  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  Fifteen  hours  of  English  above  English  111,  112,  and 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

English  511.     History  of  the  English  Language.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  language  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present,  with  particular  attention  to 
morphology  and  etymology,  historical  treatment  of  spelling  and 
verb  forms  and  with  some  attention  to  the  development  of  English 
prose  beginning  wdth  pre-Ghaucerian  writers. 

English  565.  Problems  in  High  School  English.  Three  hours 
Reading  and  research  on  individual  problems.  Involves  discussion 
and  written  reports.  Summer  only. 


2.  Journalism 

Journalism  211-212.     Introduction  to  Journalism.  Three  hours 

A  practical  study  of  newspaper  editorial  work.  Practice  in  straight 
news  reporting,  news  values  and  "color  stories"  is  given  in  the  first 
semester.  Copy  editing  and  makeup  are  stressed  in  the  second  se- 
mester. Designed  for  those  who  intend  to  work  in  the  newspaper 
or  publications  industry  or  to  use  its  skills  in  another  profession  (the 
ministry,  education,  commerce,  government).  The  best  training 
for  entrance  into  a  school  of  Journalism  is  study  for  a  liberal  arts 
degree  with  emphasis  on  English,  social  studies,  and  languages. 
Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  or  their  equivalent.  Offered  on 
demand. 

Journalism  391-392.     Applied  Journalism.  Two  hours 

The  editor  of  the  Stespean  and  the  editor  of  the  Orange  and  Black. 
Will  be  given  the  mark  of  Cr.   Maximum  credit  four  semester  hours. 
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3.  French 
Mr.  Marigold.     Mrs.  Marigold. 

The  Department  hopes  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  France  and  her  culture,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  All  students  of  French  are  required  to  attend  the  language 
laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
French  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the 
Head  of  the  Department  before  registering  for  any  course  in  French. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.      Twenty-four  semester  hours. 
Requirements  for  a  Minor.     Eighteen  semester  hours. 

French  111-112.     Elementary  French.  Three  hours 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 

French  211-212.     Intermediate  French.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  study  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French 
111-112  or  equivalent. 

French  331.     French  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  France;  French 
contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  language  requirement  but  may  be  counted  on  a  major  or 
minor.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

French  341.     History  of  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  French  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

French  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar,  Composition^  and  Conver- 
sation, Three  hours 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 
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French  411,  412.     The  French  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  the  French  novel  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

French  431,  432.     The  French  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  French  theatre  from  Corneille 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

French  495-496.     Readings  in  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
dependent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 


4.  German.  . 

Mr.  Marigold 

The  Department  provides  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  Ger- 
many and  its  culture  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  All  students  of  German  are  required  to  attend  the  lan- 
guage laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one 
entrance  unit  in  German  and  students  transferring  from  other 
colleges  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  before  register- 
ing for  any  course  in  German. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

German  111-112.     Elementary  German.  Three  hours 

Basic  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and 
written  language. 

German  211-212.     Intermediate  German.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  reading  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German 
111-112  or  equivalent. 
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German  331.     German  Civilization,  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  Ger- 

Pman  contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of 
the  language  requirement  but  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  major  or 
minor.  No  knowledge  of  German  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 


German  341.     History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  German  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  German  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  instructor. 

German  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar^  Composition^  and 

Conversation.  Three  hours 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 

German  411,  412.     The  German  Novel  and  Short  Story. 

Three  hours 
The  development  of  the  German  novel  and  the  Novelle  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  431,  432.     The  German  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  German  theatre  from  Lessing 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

German  441.     Goethe  Three  hours 

Detailed  study  of  Faust.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  cover  the 
chief  works  of  Goethe  and  his  principal  contemporaries.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficent  demand. 

German  495-496.  Readings  in  German  Literature.  Three  hours 
Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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DIVISION  V:     RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  Steinkraus        Mr.  Matthews        Mr.  Welch        Mr.  Igleheart 

1.  Religion  2.  Philosophy 

This  department  has  two  main  divisions:  Courses  in  Religion  (in- 
cluding Bible  and  Religious  Education)  and  courses  in  Philosophy.  The 
courses  in  Religion  are  designed  to  provide  all  regular  students  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  central  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  Judaeo-Christian 
faith,  and  they  are  also  suited  for  pre-professional  training  in  certain 
Christian  vocations.  Courses  in  Philosophy  seek  not  only  to  help  students 
formulate  critically  their  own  philosophy  of  life,  but  also  to  provide  pre- 
professional  background  for  students  entering  the  Christian  ministry  or 
those  planning  graduate  work  in  Philosophy. 

Majors  in  this  departmert  may  emphasize  either  Religion  or  Philos- 
ophy. In  each  case  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  major  is  twenty- 
four. 

The  Religion  major  is  offered  primarily  for  students  planning  to 
work  in  the  unordained  Ministry  as  Directors  of  Religious  Education, 
Pastoral  Assistants,  or  Church  Workers.  It  is  not  particularly  designed  for 
pre-theological  students. 

The  Philosophy  major  is  aptly  suited  for  pre-professional  training 
for  such  vocations  as  the  Christian  ministry,  law,  journalism,  creative 
writing,  or  college  teaching. 

Requirements  for  a  Religion  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
which  must  include  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300 
and  courses  111,  112,  311,  495,  Phil.  491. 

Requirements  for  a  Philosophy  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
which  must  include  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  numbered  above 
300  and  courses  201,  202,  391  392  and  495. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in  either  subject 
including  nine  semester  hours  in  courses  above  300. 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  Religion 
(courses  numbered  100-299)  before  the  completion  of  his  sophomore 
year.  This  regulation  applies  to  students  who  do  not  plan  to  graduate 
from  Union  College  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  working  toward  a  degree. 

2.  Each  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  Philosophy,  prefera- 
bly 201,  371  or  391. 

3.  The  third  course  may  be  selected  by  the  student  in  either  religion 
or  philosophy. 

PRE-MINISTERIAL   TRAINING 

It  is  suggested  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
that  students  take  approximately  three-fourths  of  their  college  work  in 
the  following  specific  areas: 

Semesters 

English :    literature,    composition,   and   speech    6 

History:  ancient,  modem,  European,  and  American   3 

Philosophy :   history,  content,  and  method    3 

Natural  sciences    2 

Social  sciences:  psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
political  science,  and  education  (with  at  least 

one  semester  of  psychology)    6 

Foreign  language:   Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German, 

and  French   4 

Bible  and  Religion 3 

Of  the  various  possible  areas  of  concentration,  where  areas  of  con- 
centration are  required,  English,  philosophy,  and  history  are  regarded  as 
the  most  desirable. 


THE  UNORDAINED  MINISTRY 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men  and 
women  as  full-time  Christian  workers  in  the  unordained  ministry  of  the 
local  Church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  assistant,  director  of 
youth  work,  director  of  Christian  education,  and  Church  secretary,  a 
specific  four-year  course  of  study  has  been  arranged,  using  the  facilities 
of  all  College  Departments  and  Divisions.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
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basic  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  Church  positions 
without  graduate  work. 

A  major  is  recommended  in  Religion,  minors  are  recommended  in 
English  and  Sociology.  Besides  the  regular  work  for  the  major,  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended: 


Sem.  Hrs. 

Music   381    (Music  in   the   Church)    3 

Phys.    Ed.    321     (Recreational    Leadership)     3 

Psychology  351    (Human  Growth  and  Development)    4 

Psychology  411    (Educational  Psychology)    3 

Speech  131    (Fundamentals  of  Speech)    3 


/.  Religion 

Religion  111.     Old  Testament  History,  Literature,  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age. 
The  origin,  date,  authorship,  and  content  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture as  it  grew,  with  consideration  of  recent  archaeological  findings. 

Religion  112.    New  Testament  History,  Literature,  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

New  Testament  Literature,  with  attention  to  author,  date,  origin, 
historical  and  religious  significance,  canon  and  transmission.  Out- 
lining each  book. 

Religion  2x2.    The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from 
its  beginning  with  Moses  to  its  close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Not 
open  to  Freshmen. 


Religion  231.     The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Three  hours 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  an  interpretation  of  his 
messianic  consciousness,  personal  problems,  activities,  and  teachings. 
Based  on  the  first  three  gospels. 
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Religion  241.     Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  Three  hours 

The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his 
letters  as  the  primary  source.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112. 

Religion  271,    The  Educational  Program  of  the  Church. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  history  and  philosophy  of  Christian  education  and  its  practical 
application  to  all  age  levels  in  the  local  church  and  community.  A 
limited  amount  of  field  work.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Cannot  be 
used  to  fulfill  graduation  requirement  in  Religion. 

Religion  311.     Basic  Christian  Beliefs.  Three  hours 

A  theological  approach  to  the  central  beliefs  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man;  the  significance  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  meaning 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  eternal  life.  Prerequisite:  Three  hours 
in  Religion  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Religion  32 1.     Religion  and  Drama.  (Also  Drama  321).    Three  hours 

Religion  353.  Church  History.  (Also  History  353).  Three  hours 
The  origin,  development,  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  begin- 
nings through  the  Reformation.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Religion  355.    World  Religions,  Three  hours 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world 
religions,  with  emphasis  on  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  Certain 
comparisons  among  religions  are  noted. 

Religion  471,     Psychology  of  Religion,  (Also  Psychology  471) 

Three  hours 
The  nature  and  development  of  religious  consciouness,  doubt  and 
fear,  sin  and  forgiveness,  conversion,  belief  and  faith,  prayer,  wor- 
ship, religious  behavior,  religion  and  health.  Prerequisites:  Psychology 
111  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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Religion  495-496.     Readings  in  Religion.  One  to  four  hours 

For  advanced  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  desire  to 
work  intensively  on  special  subjects  in  the  field  of  Religion.  Oral 
and  written  reports.  Prerequisites:  Advanced  standing  and  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

Religion  01.     Conference  Studies.  No  credit 

A  study  of  the  books  required  by  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  local 
preacher's  license.  Required  of  all  recipients  of  ministerial  loan- 
grants  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  license  to  preach. 


2.  Philosophy 
Philosophy  201.     Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  philosophy,  its  methods,  aims,  and  problems.  Critical 
evaluation  of  competing  positions  with  a  view  to  developing  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  life. 

Philosophy  202.     Logic.  Three  hours 

The  methods  and  tools  of  reflective  thought.  Formal  logic  and  the 
logic  of  science,  with  some  attention  to  symbolic  and  applied  logic. 

Philosophy  302.     Aesthetics.  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  experience;  the  problem  of  standards; 
types  and  movements.  Illustrations  from  sculpture,  the  dance,  archi- 
tecture, music,  painting,  and  literature.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

Philosophy  371.     Ethics.   (Also  Sociology  371)  Three  hours 

The  major  theories  critically  examined.  Applications  of  theory  to 
personal  and  social  problems. 

Philosophy  391.     Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. 

Three  hours 
Philosophic  thought  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  to  the  Renais- 
sance with  special  attention  to  the  thought  and  influence  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  Scholastic  period. 
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Philosophy  392.     Modern  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

From  the  decline  of  Scholasticism,  through  the  Renaissance,  Conti- 
nental Rationalists,  British  Empiricists,  Kant,  and  Hegel,  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  391  or  three 
hours  of  philosophy  plus  permission  of  instructor. 

Philosophy  431.     American  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  philosophy  in  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
Puritanism  and  its  sources,  tracing  the  influence  of  European 
thought  upon  American  Deism  and  Transcendentalism,  and  con- 
cluding with  schools  of  contemporary  philosophy.  Prerequisite:  Six 
hours  of  Philosophy, 

Philosophy  451.     Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

(Also  Sociology  451  and  Political  Science  451)  Three  hours 
A  philosophical  investigation  of  society  exploring  various  theories 
of  rights,  the  state  and  government.  Special  emphasis  on  comparing 
and  evaluating  current  competing  views.  Source  readings.  Pre- 
requisite: Three  hours  of  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  491.     Philosophy  of  Religion.  Three  hours 

The  meaning  of  religion,  the  nature  and  validity  of  religious  expe- 
rience, examination  of  varying  views  and  arguments  for  God,  inter- 
pretation of  good  and  evil,  problems  of  prayer  and  immortality. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201  or  Religion  311  or  355. 

Philosophy  495-496.    Diregted  Reading  in  Philosophy. 

One  to  four  hours 
For  advanced  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  desire  to 
work  on  special  problems.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
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DIVISION  VI:     SCIENCES 

1.  Biology  2.  Chemistry  3.  General  Science 

4.  Home  Economics  5.  Mathematics  6.  Physics 

Requirements  for  an  Area.  A  teacliing  area  in  science  shall  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  of  two 
plans:  (1)  Eight  semester  hours  in  Science  111  and  Science  112,  eight 
semester  hours  in  physics,  three  semester  hours  in  geology,  and  twelve  (or 
more)  semester  hours  each  in  the  fields  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Stu- 
dents choosing  this  area  in  science  should  complete  also  courses  in  college 
algebra  and  plane  trigonometry.  (2)  At  least  fifteen  semester  hours  each 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

Agriculture.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  will 
form  the  basis  for  future  specialization  in  the  field  of  Agriculture  and 
its  related  divisions. 

Pharmacy.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  are 
acceptable  at  most  schools  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  completion  of  the 
professional  curriculum.  Trigonometry  should  be  substituted  for  Em- 
bryology. 


BIOLOGY  MAJOR 

Premedical,  predental,  and  preveterinary  programs 

The  following  program  meets  the  requirements  of  most  American 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools  and  also  provides  a  broad  under- 
graduate background  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in 
biology. 

Regardless  of  the  program  selected  the  student  is  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  immediately  upon  electing 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career,  or  upon  deciding 
to  do  graduate  work  in  biology. 
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Freshman  Year  Sem. 

Mrs. 

Science   111    4 

General  Chemistry    8 

College   Algebra    4 

Trigonometry     3 

English    111-112    6 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

General  Botany   4 

Physical  Education    2 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Invertebrate  Zoology    4 

Embryology    4 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)    4 

Physics    8 

Introduction   to   Literature    6 

General    Psychology    3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education    2 


Junior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Fine  Arts  elective   3 

Comparative  Anatomy   4 

Organic    Chemistry     8 

Religion  or  Philosophy 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  241    3 

Electives*    3 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 
Human  Physiology  or 

Genetics    4 

Foreign  Language   6 

Political  Science  111   3 

Biology  elective   4 

Electives*    12 


BIOLOGY  MAJOR  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  teaching  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  also  meets 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  most  American  medical  schools,  but  a 
student  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology  or  chemistry  should 
plan  to  take  additional  work  in  a  foreign  language  during  his  college 
career. 


Freshman  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

English   111-112    6 

General    Psychology    3 

General  Science    (Biological)    ....   4 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry    ....   8 

General  Botany   4 

College  Algebra 4 

Trigonometry     3 

Physical    Education    2 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Literature 6 

Quantitative  Analysis    4 

(Volumetric) 

Invertebrate    Zoology     4 

Embryology    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Religion    3 

Introduction  to   Education    3 

Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Physical  Education    2 

♦The  elective^  will  usually  be  chosen  in  the  field  of  the  second  minor  field  selected  by  the  student. 
The  first  minor  field   in  the  above  program  is   Chemistry.   Trigonometry   is  valuable   as   an   elective. 


no 
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Junior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Human  Growth  and  Development  .   4 

American  Government    3 

General  College  Physics 8 

Organic    Chemistry     8 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Health  Education    3 

History    241     3 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Materials  and  methods  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Social  Studies  elective    3 

Religion    3 

Philosophy    3 

Fine  Arts  elective    3 

Biology  electives    5 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICINE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  Medical  School,  with  the  provisions  stated 
in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  55).  Since  the  following  curric- 
ulum would  result  only  in  a  science  area  and  does  not  include  one  major 
and  two  minors  as  stated  in  the  requirement  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Union  College,  a  student  who  does  not  enter  the  medical  school 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  should  complete  his  work  at  Union  College 
as  described  on  page  109. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Freshman   Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

General   Science    (Biology)     4 

3 

3 

3 

4 


Religion    

Principles  of  Sociology 

Trigonometry        

College   Algebra    

General   Chemistry    .  .  . 
Physical    Education     .  . 


Junior  Year 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Introduction  co  Literature 6 

Foreign    Language    6 

Physics    8 

Quantitative    Analysis    4 

(Volumetric) 

Invertebrate   Zoology    4 

Embryology    4 

Physical  Education    2 

Sem. 
Hrs. 


Foreign  Language 6 

Religion   and   Philosophy    6 

American  Government   3 

History    241     3 

Organic    Chemistry     8 

General  Psychology 3 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 
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COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  The  course  in  Medical  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  is  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Hospitals. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  addition  to  the 
Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  are  numerous.  Many  technicians  have 
discovered  that  additional  work  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  moving 
ahead  in  this  profession,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
has  enabled  them  to  go  directly  into  a  graduate  school.  Some  hospitals 
give  preference  to  applicants  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  when 
selecting  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  Medical  Technology. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year  Sem. 

Mrs. 

English  111-112 6 

General  Science 8 

General    Psychology    3 

Principles  of  Sociology   3 

American  History    3 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education    2 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Mrs. 

Introduction    to   Literature    6 

Religion    3 

Foreign  Language 6 

Quantitative  Analysis    8 

General  Botany   4 

Invertebrate   Zoology    4 

Physical  Education    2 


Junior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Foreign    Language    6 

Religion  and   Philosophy    6 

American  Government   3 

Qualitative  Analysis  or 

Organic  Chemistry    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Electives   3 
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COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 

Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  the  pre-engineering  student  three 
years  of  academic  work  after  which  he  may  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  There  he  may  take  sufficient  work  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing his  third  year  at  Union  College  and  in  the  following  two  semesters 
of  the  engineering  program  to  complete  the  B.A.  degree  at  Union  College 
with  the  provisions  stated  in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  55) . 
A  second  year's  work  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  should  complete  the 
curriculum  for  the  engineering  degree.  The  following  program  should 
be  followed  by  the  three  year  student  at  Union  College: 


Freshman  Year                        Sem.  Sophomore  Year                      Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

English    111-112    6  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

General   Science    (Biological)     ....    4  American  History    3 

Principles  of  Sociology   3  Foreign  Language   6 

College   Algebra    4  Religion    3 

Trigonometry     3  Mechanical   Drawing    3 

Solid    Geometry*     2  Physical    Education     2 

General   Chemistry    8  Analytics  and  Calculus 8 

Physical  Education    2 

General    Psychology    3 

Junior  Year  Sen:. 

Hrs. 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and   Philosophy    6 

American  Government    3 

Principles  of  Economics   3 

Physics    8 

Analytics  and  Calculus   (341)    ....    4 

Differential    Equations    3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 


In  addition,  Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  a  two  year  program 
after  which  the  student  may  transfer  to  the  State  University  for  the 
completion  of  tlie  engineering  curriculum.  The  student  should  plan  to 
transfer  to  the  University  in  the  summer  following  the  completion  of 
the  second  year  at  Union  College.  By  following  this  procedure  the  student 

•If    the    student    comes    to    Union    College    with    credit    in    Solid    Geometry    from    high    school,    thi» 
course  is  not  required 
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should  complete  the  curriculum  for  an  engineering  degree  with  a  total 
program  at  the  two  schools  of  nine  semesters  and  one  summer  term  after 
high  school.  A  suggested  program  for  the  two  year  curriculum  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Freshman  Year                       Sem.  Sophomore  Year                     Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

English  111-112 6  Mechanical  Drawing 3 

General    Psychology    3  Physics    8 

College  Algebra 4  Physical    Education     2 

Trigonometry 3  Analytics  and  Calculus 8 

Solid  Geometry*    2  Electives**      11 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education   2 

Electives**     4 


1.  Biology 

Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  Davis  Mr.  Hansen 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231,  232,  233,  351,  and  371,  or  413  and  431.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  majors  in  Biology  take  Chemistry  111,  112,  one  other 
course  in  Chemistry,  and  Physics  211   and  212. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231  and  Biology  232. 

Biology  211.     Field  Botany.  Three  hours 

A  general  survey  of  the  local  flora,  determination  of  species,  and  the 
mechanics  of  ecology.  Laboratory  and  field  trips  to  be  arranged. 
Recommended  for  all  majors.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equiva- 
lent. Summer  session. 

Biology  231.     Invertebrate  Zoology.  (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  different  phyla  of  the  invertebrate  group  with  special 
attention  given  to  characteristic  structures,  life  histories,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are 
considered  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 

*If  the  student   cornea  to  Union   College  with  credit  in  Solid  Geometry  from  high  school,  this  course  ia 
not    required. 
**Electives   which   are   of   value   to   the   engineering   student   are   as   follows:   Business   English,   Elementary 
Accounting,    Public    Speaking,    Principles    of    Economics. 
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Biology  232.     General  Botany.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  structure,  function,  and  life  relationships  of  the  flow- 
ering plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  aspects  of  physiology 
such  as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  plant  hormones,  and  vitamins 
are  discussed.  Examples  are  given  to  show  how  these  processes  and 
substances  affect  growth  and  development.  Prerequisite:  Science  111 
or  equivalent.  Alternate  years  with  Biology  233. 

Biology  233.     Cryptogamic  Botany.  (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns  with  special  attention 
given  to  characteristics,  life  histories,  phylogenetic  relationships,  and 
economic  importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum 
are  considered  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equiva- 
lent.   Second  semester,  in  alternate  years  with  Biology  232. 

Biology  241.     Field  Zoology.  Three  hours 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  animals  in  their  natural 
habitat.  Emphasis  placed  on  practical  contact  with  animals,  study- 
ing the  food,  shelter,  and  reproductive  adjustments  in  terms  of  both 
biotic  and  physical  environment.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equiv- 
alent. Summer  session. 

Biology  351.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  (2.4)  Four  hours 
A  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  higher  vertebrates  with  special 
reference  to  the  form  and  development  of  systems  and  organs.  Pre- 
requisite:   Biology  231   or  equivalent.    Second  semester. 

Biology  371.     General  Bacteriology,  (2.4)  Four  hours 

The  morphology,  physiology,  and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other 
microorganisms,  including  brief  treatment  of  algae,  protozoa,  molds, 
rickettsiae,  viruses,  and  yeasts.  Their  roles  in  industry;  the  soil, 
sewage,  water,  and  air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered.  Cultivation 
and  observation  techniques  in  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Science  111 
or  equivalent. 

Biology  382.     Entomology.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

The  structure,  habits,  and  classification  of  insects  and  arthropods. 

Biology  413.    Human  Physiology.    (3.2)  Four  hours 

To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
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various  organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  For  comparison,  consid- 
eration is  given  to  certain  animals  at  various  points  in  the  course. 
Anatomical  studies  and  physiological  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:    Biology  231  and  351.    Second  semester. 

Biology  431.     Embryology.    (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  review  of  the  process  of  germ  cell  development,  fertilization  and 
cleavage  in  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  followed  by  a  detailed 
comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig,  and 
man.  Living  material  of  the  frog  and  chick,  and  whole  mounts  and 
serial  sections  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig  are  used  for  study  of  germ 
layer  formation,  histogenesis,  and  organogenesis.  Required  for  pre- 
medical  students.  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and  351. 

Biology  461.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 
The  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  applied  to  plants,  animals, 
and  man.  Practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals  will  be  studied;  also 
their  role  in  the  course  of  organic  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Science 
111  or  equivalent. 

Biology  491.     Histology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  microscopic  study  of  cells  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  231  and  351.   Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Biology  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Biology.  Arranged 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research  for  the  ad- 
vanced student  who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent 
work  in  biology.  It  will  consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  A  typewritten  and  bound 
report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be 
given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Biology  595-596.  Research-Investigations  in  Biology.  Arranged 
An  independent  research  problem  in  which  the  student  must  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific  method  in  carrying  out 
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an  original  scientific  investigation,  A  typewritten  and  bound  manu- 
script will  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


2.  Chemistry 

Mr.  Allen  Mr.   Guha  Mr.   Pogorelskin 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  the  development 
in  students  of  (1)  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemi- 
cal science;  (2)  the  ability  to  apply  these  principles  in  both  technical 
and  everyday  practical  ways;  (3)  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  and 
scientific  method  of  problem-solving;  (4)  though  less  tangible,  the 
broader  and  deeper  appreciations  and  interests  related  to  the  role  of 
chemistry  in  modem  life;  and  (5)  the  necessary  foundation  for  vocations 
based  directly  or  indirectly  on  chemical  science. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours.  A  student 
majoring  in  Chemistry  should  take  Science  111  and  Mathematics  111-112 
in  his  first  year.  Science  112  is  recommended  for  those  who  have  not 
studied  high  school  Chemistry.  Not  later  than  his  second  year,  a  Chem- 
istry major  should  take  Physics  211-212;  also.  Mathematics  241  and  242. 
In  his  third  and  fourth  years,  Physics  311  and  412  are  highly  recom- 
mended; also  Mathematics  341. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Chemistry  111-112.     General  Chemistry.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

Designed  to  develop  the  cultural  values  of  the  stated  objectives 
above  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  later  Chemistry  courses. 
In  spring  semester  about  three  weeks  on  qualitative  analysis  and 
four  weeks  on  a  general  survey  of  organic  chemistry.  Quantitative 
aspects  and  the  elements  of  physical  chemistry  stressed  throughout. 
Laboratory  work  designed  to  discover  the  basic  principles  of  chem- 
ical science. 
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Chemistry  211.      Qualitative  Analysis.  (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria  as  applied  to 
analytical  chemistry;  hydrogen  sulfide  precipitations,  pH,  hydrolysis, 
buffers,  polyprotic  acids,  complex  ions,  amphoteric  substances,  etc. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  semi-micro  qualitative  analysis  in- 
volving cations,  anions,  mixed  salts,  alloys.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
112. 

Chemistry  212.     Quantitative  Analysis.  (2.6)  Four  hours 

The  theories  and  principles  of  analytical  chemistry  as  illustrated  in 
introductory  quantitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  is  largely 
volumetric  analysis;  neutralization,  precipitation,  complex-formation 
and  oxidation-reduction  reactions.  This  course  is  required  of  pre- 
medical  students  and  chemistry  majors.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211. 

Chemistry  301.     Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (3.4) 

Five  hours 
Introductory  course  designed  for  students  majoring  in  other  scien- 
tific fields  and  those  preparing  for  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  home 
economics,  and  related  professions.  Not  open  to  Chemistry  majors. 
Basic  principles  and  practical  applications  of  organic  chemistry, 
with  considerable  attention  to  biochemical  aspects.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  112. 

Chemistry  311-312.     Organic  Chemistry.  (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  thorough  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds.  Empha- 
sis throughout  on  interpretative  principles  explaining  causal  inter- 
relationships of  a  limited  number  of  compounds.  Considerable 
emphasis  on  biochemical  aspects,  during  the  second  semester. 
Laboratory  work  designed  to  discover  the  basic  principles  of  organic 
chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212. 

Chemistry  331.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (2.6) 

Four  hours 
A  continuation  of  212:  A  study  of  advanced  theories  and  principles 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  gravimetric 
separations,  precipitations  from  homogenous  solution,  solvent  ex- 
tractions and  instrumental  methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry 212,  Physics  211-12. 
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Chemistry  411-412.     Physical  Chemistry.   (2.6)  Five  hours 

A  study  of  theoretical  chemistry  as  appHed  to  the  structure  of  atoms 
and  molecules;  relationships  between  structure  and  chemical  and 
physical  properties;  thermodynamics;  kinetics;  radiochemistry.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  212,  312,  Mathematics  331,  Physics  212. 

Chemistry  431.     Biochemistry.   (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  vitamins,  hormones  and 
enzymes  as  related  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Included  is  a  discussion 
of  the  chemistry  of  blood,  urine,  and  the  body  processes  of  digestion, 
absorption,  metabolism,  respiration  and  excretion. 

Chemistry  495-496.  Special  Problems  in  Chemistry.  Arranged 
This  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The 
course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated 
ability  to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  a 
particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. Upon  conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  report- 
thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Chemistry  595-596.     Research-Investigations  in  Chemistry. 

Arranged 
The  work  will  consist  of  an  independent  research  problem  in  which 
the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific 
method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  type- 
written and  bound  report-thesis  will  be  required  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

3.  General  Science 

Mr.  Gilbert         Mr.  Davis         Mr.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Merchant 

Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered. 

Science  111.     Biological  Science.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  pro- 
cesses of  plant  and  animal  life.  Careful  observation  and  critical  com- 
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parison  and  correlation  of  such  processes  as  metabolism,  growth,  re- 
production, and  heredity  are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises, 
illustrative  of  biological  principles,  stress  thoroughness  in  dissection 
and  interpretation.  This  course  does  not  apply  as  credit  on  a  major 
in  Biology.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science  112.     Physical  Science.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  physical  sciences.  Includ- 
ing materials  from  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  a  thorough  integration  of  these  subjects  is  attempted  in  order 
to  interpret  man's  relationship  to  the  phenomena  in  the  various 
physical  sciences.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science   191.     Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. 

(Also  Art  191).  Three  hours 

This  elementary  course  in  drafting  stresses  the  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  othographic  projections,  pictorial  representations,  working 
drawings,  and  tracings.  Laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged.  Second 
semester. 


Science  211.     Slide  Rule.  One  hour 

To  prepare  the  student  to  use  the  slide  rule  in  computations  requir- 
ing multiplication,  division,  powers  and  roots,  logarithms,  trigono- 
metric functions,  ratio  and  proportions,  solutions  of  triangles  and 
applications  to  physics  and  chemistry.  Credit  for  this  course  will  not 
be  accepted  on  the  science  requirements  for  a  degree  nor  for  a  major 
or  minor  in  any  field  of  the  Sciences.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Second  semester. 

Science  261.     Conservation  Education.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  needs  and  methods  in  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,  and  mineral  resources,  with  special  emphasis  upon  conser- 
vation of  human  resources.  Methods  for  integrating  principles  of 
conservation  into  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  will  be  includ- 
ed. Individual  and  group  demonstrations  and  projects  will  consti- 
tute the  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Offered  in  summer  session. 
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Science  311.  Introduction  To  Geology.  (3.2)  Three  or  four  hours 
Covers  both  Physical  and  Historical  Geology.  Approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  course,  devoted  to  Physical  Geology,  requires  the  student 
to  assemble  a  rock  and  mineral  collection.  The  Historical  section, 
including  a  systematic  study  of  fossils,  gives  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  Middle  Appalachians  and  Kentucky.  The  course  is  of  special 
value  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  No  prerequisite,  but  previous 
study  of  chemistry  or  biology  is  desirable.  Three  semester  hours 
credit  for  lecture  only.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period  added  for 
a  fourth  semester  hour  credit. 

Science  351.     General  Science  For  Teachers.  Four  hours 

A  survey  of  the  basic  sciences.  The  fundamentals  of  Earth  science, 
biology,  physics  and  chemistry  are  included.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  relation  of  broad  scientific  principles  to  environ- 
mental factors.  The  course  includes  methodology  for  teaching  these 
sciences  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Laboratory  consists 
of  individual  and  group  projects  and  demonstrations.  Development 
of  original  projects  and  experiments  will  be  encouraged.  First  semes- 
ter and  summer  session. 


4.  Home  Economics 

Miss  Lay 

The  curriculum  is  in  general  home  economics  with  no  specialization 
within  the  field.  The  first  two  years  will  be  accepted  by  certain  institu- 
tions as  two  years  toward  the  Smith-Hughes  Program  but  the  four-year 
program  does  not  provide  certification  for  teaching  in  a  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Department.  Individual  courses  may  be  selected  by  students 
majoring  in  other  departments. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  and  Chem- 
istry 111  and  112. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.    Eighteen  semester  hours. 
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SUGGESTED  FOUR  YEAR  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


Freshman  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

History   111    3 

Science   111,    112    8 

Home    Economics    171-172    7 

Physical  Education    2 

Sociology    131    3 

Psychology    3 


Sophomore  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Chemistry   111-112    8 

English   201-202    6 

Political   Science   111    3 

Intro,   to   Education    3 

Home  Economics  211-212    6 

Physical    Education     2 

Home   Economics   271    3 

Religion    3 


Junior    Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Biology  371    4 

Home  Economics   391    3 

Home   Economics   331    3 

Home  Economics  451    3 

Home   Economics    141    3 

Philosophy    6 

Psychology  351    4 

Health   280    3 

Elective    (for  minor)    3 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Home   Economics  401    3 

Methods   &   Materials   in 

Secondary    School     4 

Student  Teaching    10 

Sociology   351    3 

Elective    (for  minor)     10 


Home  Economics  141,  142.     Fundamentals  of  Design. 
(See  Art  141,  142). 

Home  Economics  171.    Elementary  Foods.    (2.4)  Four  hours 

Elementary  principles  of  food  preparation;  analysis  of  basic  recipes; 
developing  techniques  in  the  kitchen. 

Home  Economics  172.     Meal  Planning  and  Serving.  (1.4) 

Three  hours 
Selecting,  purchasing,  preparing,  and  serving  meals  for  various 
occasions.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  171. 


Home  Economics  211.  Elementary  Clothing.  (0.6)  Three  hours 
Selection  of  designs  and  fabrics;  use  of  commercial  patterns;  tech- 
nique in  fundamental  construction  process  in  making  simple  gar- 
ments: use  of  machine  and  attachments. 
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Home  Economics  212.     Advanced  Clothing.  (0.6)  Three  hours 

Design  in  clothing  and  tailoring;  construction  of  a  tailored  suit  and 
a  dinner  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  211  or  equivalent. 

Home  Economics  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 
(See  Sociology  271). 

Home   Economics    280.    Personal  and  Community  Health.     (See 
Health  280.) 

Home  Economics  331.     Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing. 

Three  hours 
The  factors  affecting  health;  practical  work  in  administering  care 
to  the  sick;  signs  and  prevention  of  illness.  Two  ninety-minute 
periods. 

Home  Economics  351.     Human  Growth  and  Development. 
(See  Psychology  351). 

Home  Economics  355.     Children's  Literature.  (See  English  355). 

Home  Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics.  (See  Economics  382). 

Home  Economics  391.     Principles  of  Nutrition.  Three  hours 

Diet  problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationship  to  health; 
special  problem  in  the  field  of  nutrition  required  by  each  student. 
Necessary  for  certification  of  elementary  teachers.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

Home  Economics  401.     Textiles.  Three  hours 

Fibers,  yarns,  weaves,  color,  and  finishes;  the  use  of  materials  in  the 
home  and  for  clothing;  tests  for  various  groups  of  fibers;  observation 
trips. 

Home  Economics  451.     House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  (2.2) 

Three  hours 
Architecture;  house  plans;  building  materials;  landscaping;  planning 
the  interior  of  the  house;  observation  trips.  Prerequisite:  Art  141  or 
142.  Second  semester. 
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Home  Economics  495-496.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 

Credit  arranged 
The  student  selects  a  problem  and  works  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  Designed  for  the  advanced  student. 

5.  Mathematics 

Miss  Pettus         Mr.  Watson 
The  objectives  of  the  department  are  the  development  of  for-mal 
manipulative  skills,  the  ability  to  apply  techniques,  and  the  education 
of  the  student  in  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  a  logical  structure. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.    Twenty-four  semester  hours  consisting 
of  mathematics  courses  numbered  111  and  above. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.    Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of 
mathematics  courses  numbered  111  and  above. 

Mathematics  03.     Plane  Geometry.  'No  college  Credit 

The  theorems  under  special  consideration  include  those  which  were 
chosen  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mathematics  101.     Basic  Mathematics,  Two  hours 

Arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  a  brief  introduction  of  trigo- 
nometry. Remedial  laboratory  sections  without  credit  are  required  for 
those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

Mathematics  102.     Solid  Geometry.  Two  hours 

Lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  111.     College  Algebra.  Four  hours 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  algebra,  linear  functions,  exponents  and 
radicals,  quadratic  equations,  ratio,  progressions,  probability,  bi- 
nominal theorem,  mathematical  induction,  inequalities,  determin- 
ants, theory  of  equations.  Remedial  laboratory  sections  without  cred- 
it are  required  of  those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory.  Prerequisite: 
Satisfactory  score  on  a  pre-test. 

Mathematics  112.     Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 

The  trigonometric  functions,  use  of  tables,   solution  of  right  and 
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oblique  triangles  by  use  of  logarithms,  radian  measure,  fundamental 
identities,  graphical  representation  of  trigonometric  functions,  inverse 
functions,  solutions  of  equations.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  and 
plane  geometry. 

Mathematics  241.     Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Slopes  and  rates  of  change,  the  inverse  of  differentiation,  differentia- 
tion of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions,  differentials  and  anti- 
derivatives.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  112. 

Mathematics  242.     Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Additional  topics  in  analytic  geometry,  polar  coordinates,  loga- 
rithmic, exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  the  definite  integral 
and  techniques  of  integration,  and  applications,  vectors.  Prerequis- 
ites: Mathematics  102  (or  high  school  solid  geometry)  and  Mathe- 
matics 241. 

Mathematics  341.     Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Four  hours 
Solid  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series  and  Taylor's  formula,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integrals,  differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  242. 

Mathematics  401.     College  Geometry.  Three  hours 

Historical  introduction  to  Euclid's  elements,  logic,  points,  lines, 
planes,  real  numbers  and  the  ruler  axiom,  separation  in  the  plane 
and  in  space,  angles  and  the  protractor  axiom,  congruence,  circles, 
and  spheres.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  431.     Theory  of  Equations.  Three  hours 

Linear  systems,  rational  solutions,  polynomials,  real  roots,  complex 
roots,  relations  among  the  roots,  systems  of  higher  degree.  Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics  241  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be 
offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  481.    Differentl\l  Equations.  Three  hours 

Particular  solutions,  differential  equations  of  first  order  and  degree, 
applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  341.  May  be  offered  in  eith- 
er semester. 
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Mathematics  495.     Tutorial  Work  in  Mathematics. 

One  to  three  hours 
Independent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs. 
For  Mathematics  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 


6.  Physics 

Mr.  Watson 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PHYSICS  CURRICULUM 

1.  To  enable  students  to  fulfill  requirements  for: 

(a)  combined  degree  in  medicine  or  engineering. 

(b)  major  or  minor  in  fields  of  science  requiring  physics 

(c)  area  in  science  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion 

2.  To  develop  logical  reasoning  processes,  increasing  understanding  of 
physical  phenomena  and  proficiency  in  experimental  methods  of 
investigation. 

3.  To  encourage  capable  students  to  consider  careers  in  science 

Physics  111.    General  Physics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

Forces  on  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  rectilinear,  curvilinear  motion; 
uniform  acceleration;  Newton's  law  of  motion  and  gravitation; 
work  and  energy;  conservation  of  mass  and  energy,  momentum  and 
angular  momentum;  thermometry  and  ideal  gas  laws;  kinetic  molec- 
ular theory  and  heat;  periodic  motion;  transverse  and  longitudinal 
waves;  vibrating  air  columns  and  strings;  refraction,  diffraction  and 
interference  of  light;  electrical  and  magnetic  fields;  induced  current; 
thermoionic  emission;  alpha,  beta  and  gamma  radiations;  isotopes; 
x-rays;  quantum  theory;  duality  of  waves  and  particles;  natural  and 
induced  radioactivity;  particle  accelerators;  nuclear  fission  and 
fusion.  Satisfies  requirement  for  General  Science  112.  Prerequisites: 
Plane  Geometry  and  High  School  Physics  or  Chemistry.  First  and 
second  semesters. 
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Physics  211-212.     College  Physics.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  heat  and  thermodynamics; 
wave  motion  and  sound;  electricity  and  magnetism;  electromagnetic 
radiations;  nucleonics.  Prerequisite:  Math.  112. 

Physics  311.     Heat  and  Thermodynamics.  Three  hours 

Thermometry  and  Calorimetry;  kinetic  theory;  ideal  gas  laws; 
changes  of  state;  equations  of  state;  phase  rule  and  equilibria;  black 
body  radiation;  laws  of  thermodynamics;  heat  engines;  adiabatic 
and  isothermal  processes.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241, 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Physics  312.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electric  charges,  forces,  fields  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic 
forces  and  fields;  dielectric  theory;  capacitance,  inductance,  reson- 
ance, oscillation;  series,  parallel  DC  and  AC  circuits;  measuring 
instruments;  thermo-devices,  electromagnets;  motor  and  generator 
principles;  transformers;  Maxwell's  equations  and  electromagnetic 
waves.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Physics  401.     Physical  Optics.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electromagnetic  spectrum;  wave  propagation  and  superposition; 
standing  waves;  interference;  diffraction;  absorption;  dispersion; 
polarization;  double  refraction;  theory  of  selected  optical  instru- 
ments. Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241. 

Physics  411.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  Three  hours 

Statics,  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  cen- 
troid,  moment  and  product  of  inertia;  laws  of  motion,  force,  mass, 
momentum  and  impulse;  work,  power,  energy  and  potential;  motion 
of  a  particle  in  unifonn  and  simple  radial  fields;  holonomous 
mechanical  systems  and  equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  212  and  Math  241. 

Physics  412.     Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  Three  hours 

Optical  spectra;  electron  distribution;  electromagnetic  radiation;  x- 
ray  spectra;  natural  and  induced  radioactivity;  isotopes;  electron 
optics,  photoelectric  phenomena  and  wave  and  particle  theories; 
oscilloscope,  spectroscope,  spectrometer,  spectrograph,  radiation 
counters  and  particle  accelerators;  fission,  fusion  and  thermonuclear 
energy.  Prerequisites:   Physics  212  and  Math.  241. 
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DIVISION  VII.     SOCIAL  STUDIES 


1.  Business  2.  Economics  3.  Geography 

4.  History  5.  Political  Science  6.  Sociology 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Social  Studies.  A  teaching  area  in 
social  studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours 
distributed  as  follows:  18  semester  hours  in  history,  including  6  semester 
hours  in  American  History  and  6  semester  hours  in  European  History; 
a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  each  in  the  following  fields — Political 
Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Geography.  The  remaining  6  semes- 
ter hours  may  be  taken  as  electives  in  social  studies. 


SOCIOLOGY-ECONOMICS  MAJOR 


(Secondary  Education) 


Freshman    Year 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

General  Science 8 

Religion    3 

Principles   of  Sociology    3 

General    Psychology    3 

American  History   and 

Government      6 

Physical    Education     2 


Sophomore   Year 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

Literature     6 

Religion    3 

Marriage  and   the  Family    3 

Mathematics  or   Science    4 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Health  Education   3 

Physical    Education     2 

Education    241     3 

Electives    6 


Junior   Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Current  Soc.-Ec.   Problems        ...      3 

Principles  of  Economics    6 

Counseling   and    Guidance    or 

Social  Psychology    3 

Fine    Arts     3 

Psychology  351    4 

Electives    (for  other  majors 

or  minors )    10 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Introduction  to  Social  Work    ....    3 

Criminology      3 

Personality   and    Social 

Adjustment     3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Supervised  Student  Teach 10 

Electives    (for   other   majors 

or    minors)     9 
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AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

(Secondary  Education) 


Freshman    Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

English   111,   112    6 

General  Science 8 

Princ.  of  Sociology   3 

American  History    6 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education    2 


Sophomore   Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Religion    3 

General    Psychology    3 

Marriage  and   the  Family   3 

American  Government    3 

Introduction   to   Education    3 

Economic  Geography    3 

Physical    Education     2 

Electives    3 

Science  or  Mathematics   4 


Junior    Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Princ.  of  Economics    6 

European  History    6 

Health  Education    3 

Human  Growth  and  Development  .    4 

Elective  in  Social  Studies 3 

Electives    8 


Senior  Year  Sem. 

Hrs. 

History  elective   3 

Pol.  Science  elective   3 

Methods   and   Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching    10 

Elective  in  Social  Studies 3 

Electives   9 


Miss  Milliken 


1.  Business 
Miss  Forman 


Mr.  Hacker 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  skills  and  knovi'ledge  useful  for  a  career  in  business 

2.  To  train  business  teachers  and  encourage  graduate  study 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  business  in  every- 
day living 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Accounting.     Twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Business.     Twenty-four  semester  hours 

including  Business  112  or  equivalent,  and  Business  121,  122  or  191,  192. 

At  least  nine  semester  hours  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
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at  Union  in  the  major  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  major. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Accounting.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Business.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in- 
cluding Business  112  or  equivalent,  and  Business  191. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Secretarial  Practice.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  including  Business  122  or  equivalent.  Business  121,  122  and 
331. 

At  least  six  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
at  Union  in  the  minor  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  minor. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business.  Forty-eight  semester  hours, 
including  twenty-four  hours  in  Accounting,  six  hours  in  Business  Law, 
and  six  hours  in  Economics,  including  Economics  341  or  342. 

In  addition  the  student  must  complete  one  minor  of  eighteen  hours 
and  meet  all  general  college  requirements  except  foreign  language. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education.  Forty-eight  se- 
mester hours  plus  a  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Business.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  required:  Eight  hours  in  Accounting,  fourteen  hours  in 
Secretarial  Practice,  eighteen  hours  in  General  Business,  and  eight  hours 
of  electives  in  Business.  In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  on  pages  61  and  62. 

Business  111.     Elementary  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Keyboard,  skill  building  technique,  knowledge  and  care  of  the 
machine.  A  student  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  type- 
writing cannot  take  this  course  for  credit.  Non-business  students 
may  elect  this  course.  Three  class  periods  per  week  with  practice 
periods  to  be  arranged. 

Business  112.     Intermedl\te  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Speed  building,  business  letters  and  envelopes,  and  tabulation.  Three 
class  periods  per  week.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Business  121.     Elementary  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
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Business  122.     Intermedl\te  Shorthand.  Three  horns 

Continuation  of  Business  121. 

Business  151.     Introduction  to  Business.  Three  hours 

Forms  of  business  ownership,  marketing,  personnel  management, 
finance,  and  government  regulations. 

Business  171.     Business  Mathematics.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  processes  involving  percentage,  interest,  discount,  pay- 
roll, taxes,  and  financial  statements.  Second  Semester. 

Business   191-192.     Principles  of  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Procedures  in  journalizing,  posting,  financial  statements,  adjusting 
and  closing  entries,  controlling  accounts,  and  the  voucher  system. 

Business  211.     Advanced  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Legal  documents,  manuscript  writing,  copying  from  rough  drafts, 
and  an  office  practice  set.  Speed,  accuracy,  and  production  are 
stressed.  First  and  second  semesters.  Prerequisite:  Business  112  or 
equivalent. 

Business  221.     Advanced  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Emphasis  placed  on  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing 
notes.  Prerequisites:  Business  122  and  112  or  equivalent. 

Business  241.     Filing.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  alphabetic,  triple  check  automatic,  numeric,  geographic, 
subject,  soundex,  and  decimal  filing.  Prerequisite:  Business  111  or 
equivalent. 

Business  261.     Office  Machines.  Two  hours 

Skill  building  in  the  use  of  common  office  machines,  including  the 
adding  machine,  calculator,  comptometer,  posting,  dictaphone,  and 
duplicator.  Prerequisite :  Business  1 1 1  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  301,  302.     Business  English.  Three  hours 

Essentials  of  mailable  business  correspondence. 

Business  311.     Salesmanship,  Three  hours 

The  salesman's  training  and  responsibility  in  helping  prospects  buy. 
Second  semester. 
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Business  331.     Secretarial  Practice.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  office  proficiency.  Prerequisites:  Business  122 
and  112  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  351.     Office  Management.  Three  hours 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office 
activities. 

Business  361.     Insurance.  Three  hours 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  marine, 
casualty,  social,  disability,  life,  and  property.  Second  semester. 

Business  371.     Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects.      Three 

hours 
Methods,  techniques,  and  materials  used  in  teaching  Business.  This 
course  is  required  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education, 

Business  391.     Intermediate  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  statements,  working  capital  items,  investments,  corporate 
capital,  statement  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Business  192, 

Business  392.     Advanced  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  for  partnerships  and  joint  ventures,  income  measurement 
in  installment  sales  and  consignments,  home  office  and  branch  units, 
consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  surplus  state- 
ments. Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  411,  412.     Business  Law  Three  hours 

Laws  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  trans- 
portation, real  and  personal  property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 

Business  421,     Cost  Accounting.  Three  hours 

Methods  of  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead 
consumed  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 
Second  semester. 

Business  491.     Auditing.  Three  hours 

Verification,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  A 
complete  audit  practice  set  is  included.  Prerequisite:  Business  391, 
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Business  492.     Income  Tax  Accounting.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  preparing  returns  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law.  Prerequisite',  Business 
192. 

Business  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Business.  Hours  to  he 

arranged 
Independent  projects  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  following  courses  are  also  counted  as  Business: 
Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics. 
Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics. 
Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking. 

2.  Economics 

Mr.  Ghormley        Miss  Forman         Miss  Millen         Mr.  Hacker 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Economics:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Economics    241.     American    Economic   Development.     See   History 
241. 

Economics  322.     Economic  Geography.     See  Geography  322. 

Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours 

Elementary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production, 
and  employment. 

Economics  351.     Current  Socio-Economic  Problems.     See  Sociology 
351. 

Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics.  Three  hours 

(Also  Home  Economics  382).  The  role  of  the  consumer  in  making 
budgets,  marketing,  and  securing  fair  value  for  the  money  spent. 
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Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking.  Three  hours 

National  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices,  bank 
deposits,  and  loans.  Prerequisite:  Economics  341  or  342.  First  se- 
mester. 


3.  Geography 

Miss  Millen         Mr.  Oxendine 

Geography  121.    Principles  of  Geography.  Three  hours 

Landmarks  of  the  world  as  related  to  climatic  patterns.  This  is  the 
basic  course  in  college  geography. 

Geography  241.     Geography  of  Kentucky.  Three  hours 

Geographic  regions  of  Kentucky;  climate  and  weather;  soils,  water; 
forests;  wild  life  and  parks;  flowers  and  trees;  human  resources. 
Offered  on  demand. 

Geography   322.     Economic    Geography.     (Also   Economics    322) 

Three  hours 
Regional  world  geography;  a  survey  of  industries;  natural  and  cul- 
tural environments;  analysis  of  economic  factors  in  current  inter- 
national affairs. 

History  and  Political  Science 
Mr.  Bradley        Miss  Millen         Mr.  Oxendine         Mrs.  Storey 

Objectives:  to  inform  the  student  of  the  principal  historical  develop- 
ments of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  of  the  present  world;  and  to  enable  him  to  promote  his 
personal  welfare  and  that  of  society. 

PRE-LAW 

Most  law  schools  require  applicants  to  take  the  national  Law  School 
Admission  Test  either  as  a  primary  requirement  or  for  those  with  mini- 
mimi  academic  records.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  rec- 
ommends a  program  of  broad  liberal  education  including  work  in  the 
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following  fields:  English,  history  and  political  science,  mathematics, 
economics,  accounting,  foreign  language,  and  philosophy.  At  Union 
the  student  should  follow  the  general  curriculum  (page  58)  for  his  first 
two  years.  The  last  two  years  may  be  planned  with  the  aid  of  his  ad- 
visor. After  the  completion  of  three  years'  work  at  Union  College, 
students  can  earn  a  combined  degree.    (See  page  55.) 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Thirty 
semester  hours  of  which  twelve  must  be  in  Political  Science,  six  in 
American  and  six  in  European  history,  and  History  or  Political  Science 
490. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Twen- 
ty-four semester  hours  of  which  nine  must  be  in  History  and  nine  in  Po- 
litical Science.  Three  semester  hours  in  European  history  must  be  in- 
cluded. 


4.  History 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  History.  Twenty-four  semester  hours, 
of  which  nine  hours  must  be  in  European  history  (History  231,  331, 
332,  351,  411,  431,  451,  and  452),  nine  hours  in  American  history  (His- 
tory 111,  112,  241,  371,  and  421),  and  History  490. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History.  Eighteen  semester  hours, 
of  which  six  must  be  in  European  history,  and  six  hours  in  American 
history. 

History  111.     American  History.  Three  hours 

The  European  and  Colonial  backgrounds;  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pence  and  stability  of  political  institutions;  the  rule,  decay  and  over- 
throw of  Federalism;  the  reign  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy;  expan- 
sion and  sectional  controversies;  the  great  civil  conflict  and  its  im- 
mediate aftermath.  First  and  second  semesters. 

History  112.     American  History.  Three  hours 

Post-bellum  America;  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  emergence  as  a  world 
power;  the  voice  of  reform;  the  turbulent  twenties  and  economic 
collapse;  the  Second  World  War,  together  with  the  place  of  the 
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United  States  in  the  new  space-minded  world.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

History  221.     Kentucky  History.  Three  hours 

The  early  westward  movement;  completion  of  statehood;  participa- 
tion in  the  national  wars  against  Britain  and  Mexico;  the  expan- 
sionist movements;  the  fratricidal  war  in  Kentucky;  political  growth 
of  the  Commonwealth;  the  contribution  of  the  state  in  art,  architec- 
ture, science,  literature,  music,  and  political  leadership.  Offered 
on   sufficient   demand. 

History  231.     Modern  Britain  to    1900.  Three  hours 

The  medieval  background;  the  Tudor  period;  the  religious  and 
literary  Renaissance;  trade,  exploration,  and  the  growth  of  capital- 
ism; parliament  versus  king,  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration;  the  struggle  for  overseas  empire;  the  era  of  reform, 
and  Victorian  Britain  under  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  Offered  1963- 
64. 

History  241.     American  Economic  History.     (Also  Economics  241) 

Three  hours 
The  physiographic  factors  and  colonial  background;  growth  of 
agriculture,  transportation,  communication,  and  trade  to  1860;  the 
westward  movement;  the  components  of  an  industrial  society:  labor, 
reform  movements,  protests  of  the  agrarians,  finance  capitalism,  the 
machine,  and  the  tariff;  the  place  of  government  in  our  national 
economy. 

History  331.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  various  phases  of  the  Renaissance;  France,  Russia,  and  Teu- 
tonic Europe  in  rivalry;  the  imperalism  of  the  new  national  states; 
the  old  regime,  and  the  French  Revolution;  from  the  world  of 
Napoleon  to  Mettemichism.    Offered  1963-64. 

History  332.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  triumph  of  reaction  after  Waterloo;  the  forces  of  Romanticism, 
nationalism,  and  Liberalism;  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  decades; 
the  triumph  of  Italian  and  German  nationalism;  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  cultural  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  growth 
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of  the  new  imperialism;  the  background  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
monarchies.  Offered  1963-64. 

History  351.     Europe  Since  1919.  Three  hours 

The  peace  settlements  after  World  War  I;  the  rise  of  the  Soviet, 
Fascist,  and  Nazi  regimes;  the  world  of  the  modern  dictator;  the 
prelude  to  World  War  II;  the  defeat  of  the  Axis;  the  domination 
of  the  post-war  era  by  antagonistic  Western  and  Soviet  blocs;  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations  and  regional  alliances  as 
agencies  of  peace.  Offered  1962-63. 

History  353.     Church  History.  (See  Religion  353). 

History  371.     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Three  hours 

The  ante-bellum  world  of  the  cotton  South  and  the  industrial 
North;  slavery;  the  triumph  of  sectionalism;  secession  and  war; 
domestic  phases  of  the  struggle;  the  contest  by  force;  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy;  political  reconstruction  and  its  continuing  ef- 
fect on  American  thought. 

History  411.     Medieval  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  collapse  of  Rome;  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians;  rise  of  the 
papacy;  characteristic  medieval  culture,  and  reform  movements;  the 
contest  between  the  papacy  and  the  imperialists;  the  revival  of  trade 
and  commerce;  the  rise  of  towns;  the  germs  of  nationalism.  Offered 
1963-64. 

History  421.     American  Colonl\l  Culture.  Three  hours 

The  background — European,  American,  and  the  planting;  life  and 
culture;  travel,  everyday  life,  and  intellectual  pursuits;  economic 
enterprises: — capitalism,  commerce,  household  industries;  the  labor- 
er and  colonial  craftsman;  the  frontier  agriculture,  lessons  in  self 
government.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

History  431.     History  of  Russia.  Three  hours 

The  decline  of  Kiev,  the  Tatar  invasion  and  the  rise  of  Muscovy; 
Russia  under  the  first  Romanovs;  expansion  and  participation  in 
power  politics  of  Europe;  rumblings  and  unrest;  First  World  War 
and  collapse  of  imperial  Russia;  the  Soviet  revolution  and  its  after- 
math; World  War  II  and  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
leader  in  world  affairs.  Second  semester,  1962-63. 
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History  451.     The  Ancient  Near  East  to  300  B.C.  Three  hours 

The  first  civilizations;  the  land  empires  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylon- 
ians, Hittites,  Assyrians,  and  Hebrews;  the  sea  kingdoms  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean;  rise  of  the  Greek  city  states  and  the  struggle 
with  Persia;  the  thought,  culture,  and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece; 
the  empire  of  Alexander.  Offered  1962-63. 

History  452.     The  History  of  the  Roman  World,  Three  hours 

Rise  of  the  peninsular  republic;  expansion,  conquest,  and  the  Punic 
Wars;  the  decline  of  the  Republic;  the  extraordinary  commands  and 
the  principate;  Augustan  culture  and  society;  imperial  despotism 
and  military  anarchy;  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  decay  of  Rome. 
Offered  1962-63. 

History  461,  462.    American  Diplomacy.     (See  Political  Science  461, 
462) 

History  490.     Seminar  in  Research     (Also  Political  Science  490). 

Two  or  three  hours 
Gathering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliographies  and  aids;  problems 
in  historiography;  composition  including  the  outline,  preliminary 
draft,  footnotes,  bibliographies,  and  the  final  monograph.  Required 
of  all  History  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

History  495-496.     Specialized  Reading  in  History. 

One  to  four  hours 
Designed  for  seniors  majoring  or  minoring  in  history.  Intensive 
reading  in  the  field  of  the  individual's  special  interest.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten reports,  and  examinations  will  check  the  quality  of  reading  done. 
Prerequisite'.  Permission  of  the  instructor. 


5.  Political  Science 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Political  Science.   Twenty-four  semes- 
ter hours. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Political  Science.  Eighteen  semester 
hours. 
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Political  Science  HI.     American  National  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  structure  and  function  of  our  national  government;  political 
parties  and  the  obligations  of  the  citizen;  public  administration;  the 
functions  of  the  three  branches  of  national  government — the  presi- 
dency, congress,  and  the  courts.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Political  Science  212.    American  State  and  Local  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  organization  of  the  state  government;  state  government  at  work; 
relationships  between  the  states  and  government  at  the  national  level; 
local  government  in  counties,  small  towns,  and  large  municipalities. 
Case  studies  in  Kentucky  local  government.  Offered  1963-64. 

Political  Science  341.     International  Relations.  Three  hours 

Conflicts,  international  law,  diplomatic  practices,  and  the  art  of 
negotiation;  the  forces  of  anarchy,  violence,  colonialism,  and  nation- 
alism; the  heritage  of  Fascism,  the  challenge  of  Communism,  and 
the  defense  of  democracy;  the  quest  for  world  order  through  in- 
ternational organizations. 

Political  Science  351.  Political  Parties.  Three  hours 

The  rise,  organization,  methods,  and  place  of  the  major  and  minor 
political  parties  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  An  historical  approach 
to  the  study  of  political  parties  with  an  intensive  study  of  political 
leaders,  platforms,  political  issues,  and  campaigns  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Offered  1963-64. 

Political   Science   451.     Social   and    Political    Philosophy.     (See 
Philosophy  451) 

Political  Science  461.     American  Diplomacy.     (Also  History  461) 

Three  hours 
Colonial  and  revolutionary  background;  development  of  the  basic 
policies  of  isolation,  neutrality,  and  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  expansion  and  the  dawn  of  Asiatic  interests;  the  Civil 
War  phase;  the  major  crises  with  Britain  and  Spain;  beginnings  of 
imperialism.    Second  semester,   1963-64. 

Political  Science  462.     American  Diplomacy.     (Also  History  462) 

Three  hours 
The  place  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power;  development  of 
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Pan- Americanism;  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  world  wars,  the  re- 
treat from  isolation,  and  the  Korean  conflict;  international  coopera- 
tion in  an  atomic-space  age  dominated  by  Western  and  Soviet  blocs. 
OfTered  1962-63. 

Political  Science  481.     Comparative  Government.  Three  hours 

Review  of  basic  terminology,  tools,  and  structure  of  the  modem 
state;  the  chief  European  governments  at  work;  the  philosophies  and 
techniques  of  the  Soviet,  Fascist,  and  Nazi's  system  compared  with 
the  Democratic  systems.    Offered  on  demand. 

Political  Science  490.     Seminar  in  Research.  (See  History  490) 

Required  of  all  Political  Science  majors. 

Political  Science  495,  496.     Readings  in  Political  Science. 

One  to  four  hours 
A  course  designed  to  allow  specialized  and  independent  reading  in 
the  field  of  the  student's  interest.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 


6.  Sociology 
Mr.   Ghormley.  Mrs.   Parry. 

DEPARTMENTAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  main  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  service  courses 
of  maximum  value  as  training  for  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship. 
Courses  131,  Principles  of  Sociology,  which  is  required  of  most  students, 
and  271,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  are  so  planned. 

Service  on  a  more  advanced  level  is  offered  to  those  who  are  plan- 
ning for  careers  in  teaching,  the  ministry,  and  other  fields  requiring 
substantial  insight  into  the  forms,  processes,  and  problems  of  society. 
For  this  purpose,  300  and  400  courses  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  students'  particular  interests. 

Students  planning  to  go  into  the  field  of  Social  Work,  either  upon 
securing  the  bachelor's  degree  or  after  a  period  of  graduate  professional 
training,  may  take  the  specifically  pre-social-work  courses  (471,  481, 
and  491)  which  are  open  also  to  others  concerned  with  community  wel- 
fare. 
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Persons  wishing  to  teach  sociology  on  the  secondary  level  are  advised 
to  take  a  combined  major  in  sociology  and  economics,  rather  than  in 
sociology  alone,  since  relatively  few  high  schools  now  employ  full-time 
sociology  teachers. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  graduate  sociology  should  consult  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  course  with  the  head  of  the  department  about 
the  possibility  of  taking  work  in  Social  Theory  and  the  History  of  Socio- 
logy 495  and  496. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Sociology.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Approved  interdepartmental  courses 
may  be  included. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Sociology  and  Economics.  Thirty  se- 
mester hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology  and  nine  hours  in  Eco- 
nomics. Six  hours  of  approved  interdepartmental  courses  may  be  in- 
cluded. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
including  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology  and  Economics.  Twenty- 
four  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Six  semester  hours 
of  Economics  are  required. 

Sociology  131.     Principles  of  Sociology.  Three  hours 

The  point  of  view  of  sociology,  as  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
about  human  relationships;  its  basic  data,  research  procedures,  and 
technical  vocabulary.  Stress  on  effective  study,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment, through  maximum  class  participation  by  students,  of  the 
ability  to  deal  with  materials  of  social  significance  and  to  express 
effectively  one's  considered  viewpoint.  Required  of  all  majors  and 
minors  in  Sociology.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Sociology  271.    Marriage  and  the  Family. 

(Also  Home  Economics  271).  Three  hours 

Background  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to 
courtship  and  marriage;  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the 
home,  with  related  biological  and  social  factors.  Emphasis  upon 
changing  attitudes  toward  family  relationships,  some  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  suggested  solutions.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or 
Sophomore  standing.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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Sociology  311.     Counseling  and  Guidance.  (See  Psychology  311) 

Sociology  321.     Community  Recreation  and  Leadership. 
(See  Physical  Education  321) 

Sociology  331.     Social  Psychology.  (See  Psychology  331) 

Sociology  351.     Current  Sogio-Economic  Problems. 

(Also  Economics  351)  Three  hours 

How  to  define  and  analyze  problems  of  common  concern  and  under- 
take their  solution.  Practical  application  to  a  number  of  contem- 
porary problem  situations,  involving  major  institutions  and  groups. 
Prerequisite:    Sociology  131  or  equivalent.    Second  semester. 

Sociology  371.     Social  Ethics.  (See  Philosophy  371) 

Sociology  421.     Rural  and  Urban  Community.  Three  hours 

Variations  in  social  organization  among  communities  ranging  along 
the  rural-urban  continuum.  Emphasis  on  social  change  as  affecting 
institutions  and  values;  upon  migration,  regional  problems,  and 
methods  of  analyzing  community  situations.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
131  or  equivalent.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1962-63. 

Sociology  431.     Personality  and  Social  Adjustment. 
(See  Psychology  431) 

Sociology  441.     Cultural  Anthropology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anthropological  principles  and  methods,  giving  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  cultures  of  the  world,  and  considerable  detail  regarding 
a  few.  Emphasis  on  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  inter- 
cultural  contacts,  particularly  in  under-developed  areas.  Intended 
to  provide  a  rudimentary  background  for  participation  in  projects 
of  international  cooperation.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equiva- 
lent.   Alternate  years.    Offered  in  1963-64. 

Sociology  451.     Socml  and  Political  Philosophy. 
(See  Philosophy  451) 

Sociology  461.     Criminology.  Three  hours 

Crime  and  delinquency;  constitutional  and  environmental  factors 
in  anti-social  behavior.  Crime  prevention  programs;  corrective  insti- 
tutions. Special  attention  to  juvenile  delinquents.  Prerequisite:  So- 
ciology 131  or  equivalent.    Second  semester. 
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Sociology  471.     Introduction  To  Soglu.  Work,  Three  hours 

The  nature  and  scope  of  Social  Work,  the  development  of  current 
attitudes  toward  social  welfare,  and  the  expanding  social  services, 
both  public  and  private,  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizen 
in  modern  industrial  society.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Sociology  481.     Child  Welfare  Services.  Three  hours 

The  developing  opportunities  provided  by  the  community  for  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  child.  Visits 
to  local  social  agencies  and  institutions  serving  children,  as  students' 
programs  permit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Sociology  491.     Supervised  Field  Experiences  in  Social  Work. 

Three  hours 
Designed  to  permit  practical  experiences  for  students  preparing  for 
the  field  of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Student  responsibility,  under 
supervision,  for  limited  case  work  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  sociology. 
Second  semester. 

Sociology  495-496.     Problems  in  Sociology.  Arranged 

Designed  for  the  advanced  student  able  to  do  independent  work  in 
sociology.  Work  on  a  specific  problem,  with  appropriate  reports. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
Dean.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 

Sociology  501.     Leadership.  Three  hours 

The  leader-follower  relationship;  types  of  leadership,  as  related  to 
types  of  groups;  factors  of  social  background  correlated  with  leader- 
ship; the  significance  of  leadership  for  social  change. 

Sociology  511.   Educational  Sociology.  Two  or  three  hours 

Analysis  of  educational  institutions,  both  formal  and  informal, 
in  terms  of  the  interaction  of  individuals  and  groups,  and  resultant 
modifications  of  educational  processes.  Special  attention  to  public 
school  situations,  to  the  interaction  of  school  and  community,  and 
to  the  function  of  the  educator  as  an  agent  in  the  transmission  and 
modification  of  culture. 


The  Directories 
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Term  Expiring  1962 

Elmer  D.  Hinkle,  138  Swigert  Avenue,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Kenneth  H.   Tuggle,   5302   Elliott  Road,   Westmoreland   Hills,   Wash- 
ington 16,  D.G. 
G.  Nevil  White,  117  Romany  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Howard  Whitaker,  Edgemont  Road,  Maysville,  Kentucky 
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Term  Expiring  1963 

R.  Lee  Blackwell,  Kentucky  Home  Life  Building,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 
Donald  H.  Giles,  Monarch  Equipment  Company,  Crittendon  Drive, 

Louisville  1,  Kentucky 
Ernest  M.  Hampton,  2138  Baringer  Avenue,  Louisville  4,  Kentucky 
Walter  J.  Heddesheimer,  Law  Department,  Central  National  Bank 

of  Cleveland,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
Daugh  W.  Smith,  1926  Hays  Street,  Nashville  4,  Tennessee 
Robert  E.  Viall,  College  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Term  Expiring  1964 

Carlos  B.  Cawood,  Harlan,  Kentucky 

Carl  W.  Haggard,  215  Ridgeway  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Homer  D.  Parker,  Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Company,  Louisville 

2,  Kentucky 
L.  D.  Sweazy,  Woodford  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Versailles,  Kentucky 

Term  Expiring  1965 

Earl  R.  Muir,  Louisville  Trust  Company,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 
Herbert  A.  Littleton,  830  North  Limestone  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet,  2501  Denham  Road,  Louisville  5,  Kentucky 
E.  Wade  Weldon,  318  West  St.  Catherine  Street,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky 
Cecil  H.  Wilson,  Knox  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Term  Expiring  1966 

Robert  L.  Anderson,  101  North  Lexington  Avenue,  Wilmore,  Kentucky 
Donald  W.  Durham,   217   Wall  Street,  Maysville,  Kentucky 
Leo  A,  Geiss,  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Jesse  I.  Meyer,  14  West  Hickman,  Winchester,  Kentucky 

Term  Expiring  1967 

James  W.  Averitt,  2723  Lamont  Road,  Louisville  5,  Kentucky 

H.  T.  Chandler,  226  Sixth  St.,  Henderson,  Kentucky 

Adolphus  Gilliam,  516  Chandler  Avenue,  Campbellsville,  Kentucky 

James  E.  Parker,  Jr.,  3826  Mamaroneck  Road,  Louisville  18,  Kentucky 
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EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Mahlon  a.  Miller Baldwin  Place,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Walter  G.  Gum 1115  South  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

R.  Lee  Blackwell   President 

Leo  a.  Geiss    Vice  President 

C.  Nevil  White  Secretary 

Arthur  E,  Spurlogk   Treasurer 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 


Executive 

Mahlon  A.  Miller,  Ex-officio, 
Chairman 
Robert  L.  Anderson 
Carl  W.  Haggard 
Cecil  H.  Wilson 
Robert  E.  Viall 

Endowment 

Leo  A.  Geiss,  Chairman 
L.  D.  Sweazy 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle 
Robert  E.  Viall 
E.  Wade  Weldon 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet,  Chairman 
Carlos  B.  Cawood 
Donald  W.  Durham 
Donald  H.  Giles 
James  E.  Parker,  Jr. 


Finance 

Earl  R.  Muir,  Chairman 

James  W.  Averitt 

Ernest  M.  Hampton 

Walter  J.  Heddesheimer 

Elmer  D.  Hinkle 

Homer  D.  Parker 
Personnel  and  Policy 

Adolphus  Gilliam,  Chairman 

H.  T.  Chandler 

Herbert  A.  Littleton 

Jesse  L  Meyer 

Howard  Whitaker 

Faculty  Housing 

Robert  E.  Viall,  Chairman 
Elmer  D.  Hinkle 
Cecil  H.  Wilson 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  a.  Miller,  B.S.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.  Baldwin  Place 

President  of  the  College 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  1950;  S.T.M.,  ibid,  1952;  D.D.,  Union  College,  1959; 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  evening,  1943-45;  Western  Re- 
serve University,  evening  1945-46;  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, summers  1948,  1949;  Zurich  University,  Switzerland, 
1952-53;  Tuebingen  University,  Germany,  1953-54. 

Conway  Boatman,  AB.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.  223  Woodview  Drive 

Decatur,  Ga. 
President  Emeritus  of  the  College 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  425  CoUege  Street 

Dean  of  the  College 

Professor   of   Education 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University 

of  Kentucky,    1941;   Ed.D.,   ibid,    1952. 

Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Dean  of  Women 
Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Scarritt  College,  1926;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,  1933;  M.A., 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1941;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  summer  1937;  New  York  University,  summers 
1952,  1953. 

Paul  G.  Blagketor,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  422  N.  Main  Street 

Dean  of  Men 

Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Howard  College,   1953;  M.S.,  Auburn  University,   1954; 

M.A.,  ibid,  1955;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1956. 

Donald  J.  Welgh,  A.B.,  B.D.  324  Clark  Street 

Campus  Minister 
Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1952;  B.D.,  Duke  University,  1956;  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 
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Dorothy  Lucas,  B.R.E.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Registrar 
B.R.E.,  Boston  University,  1924;  M.A.,  Teacher's  College,  Col- 
umbia, 1946;  John  Hopkins  University,  1948-49;  summers  1949, 
1959. 

Arthur  E,  Spurlock,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  126  Allison  Avenue 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;  M.S.  University  of  Tennessee, 
1957;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  summer  1954. 

Milton  H.  Tow^nsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951 

Catherine  F.  Singer,  A.B.  501  N.  Main  Street 

Alumni  Secretary 
A.B.,  Union  College,   1932;  University  of  Chicago,  summer,   1932; 
Union  College,   1934-35;  ibid,  summers  1936,   1961. 


THE  FACULTY 

Education 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  420  N.  Main  St. 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Millsaps  College,  1938;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  1939;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1948. 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  425  College  Street 

Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,   1936;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1941;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1952. 

Paul  G.  Blacketor,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  422  N.  Main  Street 

Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Howard  College,  1953;  M.S.,  Auburn  University,  1954;  M.A., 
ibid,  1955;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1956. 
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Kathleen  Moore,  A.B.,  M.A.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1926;  M.A.,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,   1929;  ibid.,  summers  1932, 
1945;    Ohio    State    University,    summer    1940;    University    of 
Southern  California,  simimer  1958. 

H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A.  209  Black  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1947;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1951;  Indiana  University,  summer 
1955;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1956. 

Gayle  Miles,  A.B.,  M.Ed.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1940;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1954. 


Fine  Arts 

Donald  Jay  Maxwell,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
Head  of  the  Department   of  Music 
Associate  Professor   of  Music 
B.A.,  The  University  of  Kansas  City,  1949;  M.A.,  ibid,  1951.   Mas- 
ter classes  in  voice  with  Mack  Harrell  and  Conrad  V.  Bos;  Florida 
State  University  1960-61;  studied  voice  with  Elena  Nikolaidi. 

Doris  Ann  Harding,  B.M.,  B.M.,  M.M.  134  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.,  (Voice)  Oklahoma  City  University,  1947;  B.M.,  (Piano) 
Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;  M.M.  Kansas  City 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1952;  Julliard  School  of  Music,  summer 
1948;  Southern  Methodist  University,  1957-59;  Studied  piano 
with  Fay  Trumbull,  Maro  Ajemian,  Wiktor  Labunski,  and 
Gyorgy  Sandor.  Master  classes  in  piano  with  Cortot  and  Guido 
Agosti,  Chigiano  Musical  Academy,  Siena,  Italy,  summer  1960. 
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William  Paul  Hays,  B.M.,  M.M.  325  Clark  Street 

Associate   Professor   of    Organ 
B.M.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1950;  M.M.,  Indiana  University, 
1952;  Indiana  University,  summer  1953;  Organ  Institute,  And- 
over,  Mass.,  summer  1956;  Private  study  with  Andre  Marchal, 
Paris  France,  1957-58,  summer  1960. 


Albert  R.  Hinson,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  404  Knox  Street 

Assistant   Professor   of   Art 
B.F.A.,  Miami  University,  1956;  M.F.A.,  ibid,  1958. 


J.  D.  Kelly,  B.M.,  M.M.  615  N.  Main  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.,   Conservatory  of  Music  of  Kansas   City,    1954;    M.M., 
Southern  Methodist  University,  1959;  Studied  piano  with  Edith 
Blundon,  Wiktor  Labunski,  Gyorgy  San  dor,  and  Ann  M.  St. 
John. 


Reid  Gilbert,  B.A.,  B.D.  409  College  Street 

Instructor  of  Dramatics  and  Speech 
B.A.,  Duke  University,  1953;  B.D.,  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, 1956;  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  1957-59; 
Private  study  in  Modern  Dance  with  Charles  Weidman,  1958; 
Private  study  in  Mime  with  Etienne  Decroux,  1959. 


John  VV.  Dougherty,  B.M.E.,  M.A.  Wing  C,  Stevenson  Hall 

Instructor    of   Music 
B.M.E.,   Eastern   New  Mexico  University,    1959;   M.A.,   ibid., 
1960. 


Allan  E.  Green,  B.M.  121  School  Street 

Instructor   of   Music 
B.M.,    Western    Michigan    University,    1959;    Indiana    University, 
1959-61.    Pupil  of  Julius  Stulberg,  David  Dawson,  Otto  Wimmler, 
in  Strings;  Wolfgang  Vacano,  in  Conducting. 
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Health  and  Physical  Education 

Herman  S.  Bush^  A.B.,  M.A.  Cozy  Cottage 

Chairman   of   the  Division   of  Health   and  Physical  Education 

Head   Coach 
A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,   1948;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1949. 

Frances  Patridge,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  Mitchell  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1943;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1946;  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, summer  1958;  Indiana  University,  summer  1960. 

Paul  S.  Moore,  A.B.,  M.S.  Speed  Hall 

Athletic  Coach  and  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.  Union  College,  1959;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1961. 

Betty  T.  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.S.  Rapp  Apartments 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  for   Women 
B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1952;  M.S.,  ibid,  1956. 

Charles  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.S.  Rapp  Apartments 

Athletic  Coach  and  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1953;  M.S.,  ibid,  1958. 

Languages 
W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  418  North  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Languages 
Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1948;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1949;  University  of  Munich,  Germany,   1950-51;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Canada,   1953. 

Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Rapp  Apartments 

Head  of  Department  of  English 
Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Brown  University,  1931;  M.A.,  ibid,  1932;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Denver,  1951. 
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Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Hampton  Apartments 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1919;  M.A.,  ibid,  1926;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1932. 

Winifred  Watts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  315  College  Street 

Professor    of    English 
B.A.,    Occidental    College,    1917;    M.A.,    University   of   California, 
1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1937. 

Mary  Catherine  Owen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Scarritt  College,   1926;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,   1933;  M.A., 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1941;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  summer  1937;  New  York  University,  summers 
1952,  1953. 

William  E.  McMahon,  B.A.,  M.A.  Pine  Street 

Associate  Professor   of  English 
B.A.,  Hendrix  College,  1948;  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  1948-50; 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1951;  ibid,  1952-54. 

Constance  Young  Marigold,  B.A.  418  North  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  French 
B.A.,    University    of    Toronto,    Canada,    1952;    Certificat    de 
I'Universite  de  Paris,  France,  1953. 

Dorothy  E.  McMahon,  B.A.  Pine  Street 

Instructor  of  English 
B.A.,  The  College  of  the  Ozarks,  1958;  University  of  Chicago,  1958- 
61. 

Gypsy  V.  Wilson,  A.B.,  M.A.  The  Highlands 

Pineville,  Ky. 
Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1931;  M.A.;  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  1937;  ibid.,  1946-47,  summers  1938,  1947; 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  summers  1951-53;  Columbia 
University,  summer   1954. 
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Betty  K.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  402  Manchester  Street 

Part-time  Instructor   of  English 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1942;  M.A.,  ibid,  1948. 

Religion  and  Philosophy 

Warren  E.  Steinkraus,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  416  N.  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Head  of  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  1943;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University, 

1946;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1952;  State  University  of  Iowa,  1957. 

Robert  D.  Matthews,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  536  Manchester  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
B.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1944;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University,  1961. 

Donald  J.  Welch,  A.B.,  B.D.  305  Manchester  Street 

Instructor  of  Religion 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1952;  B.D.,  Duke  University,  1956;  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summer  1958. 

James  Hayden  Igleheart,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Th.M.,  M.A. 

330  N.  Main  Street 
Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
A.B.,  Transylvania  College,  1941;  B.D.,  and  Th.M.,  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1960. 

Science 

Frank  A.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  105  College  Park  Drive 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Sciences 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 

Professor   of   Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1922;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 

1925;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1927. 
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John  R.  Allen,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor    of    Chemistry 
A.B.,   Ball  State  Teachers   College,    1945-49;   Ph.D.,   University  of 
Illinois,  1945-53. 


Norman  W.  Davis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Heidrick,  Ky. 

Professor    of   Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1930;  M.S.,  ibid,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1933. 

Mary  Pettus,  A.B.,  M.A.  Blair  Apartments 

Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Science 
Associate  Professor   of  Mathematics 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1924;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1927;  University  of  Michigan,  summers  1929,  1930;  1931-32;  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  summers  1950,  1951,  1952. 

Christine  Busch  Merchant^  A.B.,  M.A.  Rapp  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Science 
University  of  Heidelberg,  1932-36;  A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1945; 
M.A.,  ibid.  1946. 


Manindra  Chandra  Guha,  B.S.,  M.S.  Tye  House 

Associate  Professor   of   Chemistry 
B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920;  M.S.,  ibid,  1926;  University  of 
Michigan  and  University  of  Chicago,  1934,  1935,  1936. 

Bruce  W.  Hansen,  B.S.,  M.S.  232  Cumberland  Avenue 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,    Monmouth   College,    1950;    M.S.,    University   of   Wisconsin, 
1952;  University  of  Illinois,  1951-1953;  Ohio  State  University,  1956, 
1957,  1958. 

Milton  A.  Pogorelskin,  A.B.,  M.S.  320  High  Street 

Associate  Professor   of   Chemistry 
A.B.,  Georgetown  University,  1954;  M.S.,  ibid,  1956; 
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James  A.  Watson,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Science 
A.B.,  Berea  College,  1943;  M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege 1952. 

Mary  Alice  Lay,  B.S.  Cumberland  Avenue 

Instructor    of   Home    Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1961;  ibid,  summer  1961. 


Social  Studies 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  411  College  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Juniata  College,  1930;  M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1934;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 

Hugh  W.  Ghormley,  Sr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.      Tye  House 

Head  of  Department  of  Sociology 

Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Drake  University,   1922;   M.A.,  ibid,    1923;   B.D.,  ibid, 

1924;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University,   1945;  Ph.D.,  ibid,   1955; 

University  of  Chicago,  summers  1924,  1925,  1931-1932. 

Rena  Milliken,  A.B.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business 
George  Ldngford  Memorial  Associate   Professor  of  Business 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,   1933;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,   1945;  Bowling  Green 
College  of  Commerce,   1934-37;  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship, 
Indiana  University  summer   1961. 

Elsie  Forman,  A.B.,  M.A.  118  School  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  and  Economics 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,   1926;  M.A.,  New  York  University, 

1936;  Indiana  University,  1940-41;  ibid,  summers  1940,  1942; 

Ohio  State  University,  1944. 
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J.  Larue  Millen,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  308  Manchester  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1937;  M.Ed.,  Penn- 
sylvania  State   University,    1943;    Boston    University,    summer 
1955;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1957. 

William  S.  Oxendine,  A.B.,  M.A.  R.F.D.  3,  Barbourville 

Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1947;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1955. 

Joe  C.  Hacker,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  112  College  Park  Drive 

Instructor  of  Business 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,    1950;   M.A.,   Eastern  Kentucky 
State  College,  1960. 

Mildred  M.  Storey^  A.B.  608  N.  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1957;  George  Washington  University  sum- 
mer 1959;  American  University,  summers  1960,  1961. 

Helene  S.  Parry,  B.S.,  M.S.S.A.  101  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 
B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1950;  M.S.S.A.,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  1952;  London  School  of  Economics,  London 
University;  Zimmern's  International  School,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 


Library 

James  B.  McFerrin,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.         110  College  Park  Drive 
Head  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Erskine  College,  1942;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1948;  M.S.,  ibid,  1951. 
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VISITING  PROFESSORS,   1961   SUMMER  SESSION 

RoscoE  V.  BucKLAND,  D.  Ed.,  Professor  of  Education.    Berea  College. 

Gladys    DeMargus,    M.A.,    Instructor   of   English.     Middlesboro   City 
High  School. 

Lester  F.  Pross,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art.   Berea  College. 

Frank  Steely^  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  American  Studies  Seminar.    Murray 
State  College. 

John  V.  Van  Sickle,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  American  Studies  Seminar. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics,  Wabash  College. 


THE  STAFF 

Vivian  Wright  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed Assistant  in  the  Library 

Mamie  D.  Carson,  B.S Secretary  in  the  Public  Relations  Office 

Clarence  Chadwell,  B.S.  in  Ed.  .  .Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

LoRETTA  Cowan   Secretary  in  the  Public  Relations  Office 

Susan  W.  Denham   Postoffice  Clerk 

Janice  Lee  Dougherty,  B.M.E Secretary  in  the  Student  Personnel 

Office 

Virginia  Goodwin    Dormitory  Counselor 

Ruth  Hissam    Bookstore  Operator 

Sharon  M.  Jessee   Clerk-Typist  in  the  Library 

Christine  Mastin   Secretary  in  the  Dean's  Office 

Dale  Moore,  R.  N College  Nurse 

Marshall  B.  Potter   Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Sherrill  Potter   Assistant  to  the  Bookkeeper 

Marlene  Ann  Redin,  R.  N Part-time  Assistant  Nurse 

Dorothy  Shaw Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager 

Barbara  Wilder   Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel 

Myrtle  Wilson  Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Walter  Marcum,  '50    President 

141  CherokeCj  Lexington,  Kentucky 


THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Paul  G.  Blacketor,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

J.  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor   of  History  and  Political  Science 

Hugh  W.  Ghormley,  Sr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Russell  M.  Berinett  Professor  of  Sociology 

Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor    of    English 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor   of  Modern   Languages 

Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor   of   English 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

Winifred  Watts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor   of   English 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 
GRANTED  IN  1961 

Abner,   Mickey   C Manchester 

Adams,  Glenda  W Barbourville 

AdamSj  Thomas  F Barbourville 

Ballou,  Ray  L Corbin 

Beaman,  Jane  B Westboro,  Mass. 

Beidel,  Sandra  S Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Bingham,  Odell  M Pineville 

Blanch,    Barbara    Dayton 

Bonnette,  Terry  Lee   Cardington,  Ohio 

Bradley,  Dewey  W Williamsburg 

Brewer,  Loretta  M Corbin 

Brown,   Nola    Williamsburg 

Bruner,   John   Lee    London 

Buchanan,  Joyce Artemus 

Burchell,  Bea Manchester 

Ganady,  Ray  Blair    Barbourville 

Games,   Ethel  W Dewitt 

Gatolster,   Joann    Cherokee,  N.  G. 

Charles,   Marcus    Pineville 

Chen,   Por-Sang'    Formosa 

Cole,  Rose  G Dewitt 

Collier,  Ronald  N Whitesburg 

Cornett,  Edith  H Pineville 

Gorrell,  Merle  D Carbondale,  Pa. 

Goulson,  M.  Genevieve Joliet,  111. 

Crockett,  Sandra  S Ewing,  Va. 

Curtis,  Sally  D Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Darling,  George  W Maiden,  Mass. 

Detherage,    Bemice     Barbourville 

Dobson,  Eddie   Sibert 

Duff,  Betty  Jane   Mt.   Sterling 

Dunk,  Ronald   E Bridgeport,  N.  J. 

Dunn,   Andy    Baughman 

Durham,  Clayton  W East  Bernstadt 

Earley,  Joie  Hill    Barbourville 

Edwards,  Gordon  M Mt.  Victory 

Faulkner,  Jessie  W Barbourville 

Finley,  Betty  June    Manchester 

Franklin,  Sarah  B Middlesboro 

Fritts,  Vinita   Lebanon,  Va. 

Girdner,  Joyce   Bryants  Store 

Goodin,  Virgil  Lee    Bimble 
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Grabeel,  Zelma  L Jonesville,  Va. 

Guth,  James  E Barbourville 

Haley,  Grace  J Pineviile 

Hall,  Stanard  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hampton,   Elva  B Corbin 

Holland,  Julian  E Columbus,  Ind. 

Hopper,  Donald  M Barbourville 

Howard,  Barbara  Brock Corbin 

Hurley,  Patricia  Anne    Carney's  Point,  N.  J. 

Jenkins,  Nancy  Ellen    Barbourville 

Johnson,  Mabel   London 

Jones,  Bonnie  D Harlan 

Jones,  Barrel  P Williamsburg 

Jones,   John   Allen    Bamesville,  Ohio 

Jones,  Patricia  A Louisville 

Kinningham,  Marjorie    Walker 

Leveridge,  Johnny  E Combs 

Lev^ris,  Clifford  L Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

McFadden,  Ladel    London 

McKee,  Mary  Alice    Lexington 

Marcum,  Conley  C London 

Maxwell,  William  I Maiden,  Mass. 

Messer,  Mary  Alice Dewitt 

Mitchell,  Allen  R Springfield,  Ohio 

Murphy,  Foster  Pat    Columbus,  Ind. 

Mynear,  Vella  G Barterville 

Napier,  Ellen  Ruth Benham 

Osteen,  Robert  D Paris,  Tenn. 

Pak,  Byung  Koo   Korea 

Perdew,  Nita  Faye    Albany 

Porter,  David  D Hazard 

Powell,   Callie   G Ft.  Thomas 

Power,   Michael  J Frazeysburg,  Ohio 

Pringle,  Donna  J Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pyles,  M.  Claudette    Duff,  Tenn. 

Reaves,  Lorene  C Harlan 

Roberts,  Christine  M New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 

Roberts,  David  Bruce Marion,  Ohio 

Salman,  Ronald  Gene    .Toliet,  111. 

Sandlow,  Linda  E Barbourville 

Shackelford,   Edward    Hamilton,  Ohio 

Shaff,  Ruby  Bain    Salineville,  Ohio 

Shaw,  Marilyn  Gail    Barbourville 

Smith,  Delores  Ann    Barbourville 

Smith,  George  H Barbourville 

Smith,  Herman   Garrard 

Smith.  Patricia  S Barbourville 
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Smith.  William  E Corbin 

Snodgrass,  Evan  G Harrison,  Ohio 

Spurlock,  Sue  G Barbourville 

Stair,   Ernest  R Trucksville,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Gora  Lee Verda 

Stone,  John  Harold    Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Treadway,  Margaret  B Oneida 

Tyler,  Morris  Reed   Rose  Hill,  Va. 

Wagers,  Oscar   Bright  Shade 

Walters,  Mae Cumberland 

Warring,  Rees  F Pecksville,  Pa. 

Welch,  Mary  Nancy   Barbourville 

West,  Mary  Davis   Williamsburg 

Williams,  Juanita    Barbourville 

Williamson,   James    Jonesville,  Va. 

Wills,  Donald  Allan    Newton,  Mass. 

Wood,  John  A Nicholson,  Pa. 

Woods,  Barbara  Anne    Harlan 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

Edwin  Octavius  Anderson,  Doctor  of  Humane 

Letters     Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Emerson  G.  Cobb,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  .  .  .  Stockton,  California 

Howard  T.  Matthews,  Doctor  of  Divinity Louisville,  Kentucky 

Ralph  G.  Wesley,  Doctor  of  Divinity   Danville,  Kentucky 


DIPLOMAS  IN  BUSINESS 

Mastin,  Christine  Helen Somerset 

Naylor,  Sarah  Jane  Gallatin,  Mo. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

SENIORS  1961-62 

Adams,   Herman    Manchester 

Allen,  Patsy  Lou Owensboro 

Arnett,  Ralph  E Hulen 

Ball,    Frances   H Harlan 

Ball,  Judy  Smith   Smith 

Black,   Robert  Lee    Brooksville,  Fla. 

Blackman,  Alice  C Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bocock,  Edward  D Patrick  Springs,  Va. 

Brackett,  Phoeba Pineville 

Browning,  Lana  Sue   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Butler,  Herbert  H Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Cawood,  Albert  McL Harlan 

Chiari,  Angelo  J Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Robert  L Rockford,  Ohio 

Conken,  Alma  B Harlan 

Cox,  Cora  G Evarts 

Crawford,  Mae    East  Bemstadt 

Curry,  Mary  Anne    Cynthiana 

Davidson,    Estill    Alger 

Davis,  Mary  S Totz 

Diehl,  Bonnie  Sue    McEwen,  Tenn. 

Dugger,  Roy  R Harlan 

Dunaway,  Adrian    Sharpsburg 

Elliott,  Mary  T Jenson 

Freitas,  Daniel  P Somerville,  Mass. 

Gilbert,  Loretta London 

Gilliam,  Bessie  S Benham 

Godbey,   Joann    Yosemite 

Goodin,  Evylene  P Pineville 

Gover,  David  B Bronston 

Grant,  Joyce  Anne    Barbourville 

Gregory,  Luther  L Manchester 

Groce,    Joe    Eugene     Albany 

Guthrie,  Kay  A Barbourville 

Hall,  Bill  N Heidrick 

Hall,  Elayne  R Corbin 

Hamilton,  Mary  Violet    Artemus 

Hammond,  Lewis  Ray   Dunnville 

Hampton,  James  H Artemus 

Hatfield,  Wanda  Nell Bethel,  Ohio 

Hayes,  Robert  Lee   Harrison,  Ohio 

Helton,   Daphne    Hammond 

Hoskins,  William  R Hyden 
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House,  Lela  B London 

Howard,  June  K Baxter 

Hubbard,  Norma  Jean Barbourville 

Jackson,  Genell    Cannon 

Jessee,  Gary  D Dayton,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Dorothy  J Seven  Mile,  Ohio 

Johnson,   Elizabeth    Somerset 

Johnson,  Walter  D.    Freeland,  Pa. 

Keith,  Bobby  Ray Manchester 

Kelly,  Betty  Ann Frankfort 

Kraus,  Donald  Ayers    Barbourville 

Langdon,  Bruce  Allan    Florence,  Mass. 

Lewallen,  Rose  W Barbourville 

Lilley,  Reginald  G Barbourville 

Linblad,  Robert  B Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Loos,  Earl  Don   Okeana,  Ohio 

Lovelace,  Billy  B London 

McDaniel,  Mabel  D London 

McNees,  R.  Fay   London 

Manuel,  James  R Wilmington,  Mass. 

Marcum,  Teddy  J Louisville,  Tenn. 

Maxey,   Donald   S London 

Messer,  Flem  R Bright  Shade 

Messer,  Gertrude  M Dewitt 

Messer,  Ray Dewitt 

Miller,  Diana  Lee   Corbin 

Moore,    Margaret    Barbourville 

Nealis,  John  A Versailles 

Noe,  Lucille  W Barbourville 

Owens,  LaWanna  K Manchester 

Owens,   Lucille   G London 

Parker,  Anna  Lee   Corbin 

Parker,    Jewell     Barbourville 

Parrott,    Neddra    Pineville 

Pennington,   Ida  H Tuttle 

Perdew,  Landon  Dale Alpha 

Philpot,  Willa  Jean    Jenson 

Poynter,  Janrose    Corbin 

Pridgen,  Roland  W Vinton,  Va. 

Ramke,  Ronald   Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Reynolds,   Evelyn  M Garlin 

Rich,  Norma  L Putney 

Roberts,    Katheryn    Prestonsburg 

Robertson,  Gene  H Harlan 

Robinson,  Anna  B Manchester 

Robinson,  Ronald    Staunton,  Va. 

Rushton,  Richard  N Media,  Pa. 
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Russell,  Vema  L Verda 

Sams,  E.  Curtis   Girdler 

Sanderson,  Doris  Mae    Maiden,  Mass. 

Sewell,  Fitch  G Somerset 

Shelton,   Donald    Junction  City- 
Shepherd,  John  E Springfield,  Va. 

Slusher,  Margaret  D Middlesboro 

Smith,   Christine    Barbourville 

Smith,  Margaret  Ann Fount 

Smith,  Robert  M Lexington 

Stacy,  Adam    Pineville 

Stewart,  Jewell  M Verda 

Stone,  William  J Pineville 

Swanner,   Norma   Jo    Barbourville 

Thomas,  Cecil  R Wichita,  Kan. 

Tooms,  Maramartha London 

Tower,  Harriet  L Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Wallin,  Curtis    Tateville 

Williams,   Cassie   C London 

Williams,  Rena  A Rena 

Wilson,  Pauline  D Loyall 

Wilson,  Robert  Kent    Barbourville 

Winkler,   Mildred    Pineville 

Wooton,  Alvis   Volga 

Yang,  James  P.  S Brazil 

Yetman,  James  O Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

JUNIORS  1961-62 

Adcock,  Ronald  P W.  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Akers,   Charles  Earl    Dwale 

AUemang,  Thomas  A Ashland 

Allen,    Elizabeth    Floyd,  Va. 

Allen,  James  S Fort  Blackmore,  Va. 

Armington,  Lee  M Wilmington,  Del. 

Asher,  Ruth Blackey 

Austin,  Bobby  Ray Fries,  Va. 

Austin,  David  Ross   Hanover,  Ind. 

Bacon,  Richard  R Barbourville 

Bailey,  James  Alden   Hazard 

Ballard,  Gerald    Elmer,  N.  J. 

Bean,  Eddie   N.  Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Belzer,  F.  Elaine Magnolia,  N.  J. 

Bennett,  Emma  J Barbourville 

Bennett,  Karl  Lee Springfield,  Va. 

Blair,  Patricia  Faye    Valley  Station 

Blankenship,  Vernon  T Gray 

Boone,  Ronald  Alan   Corbin 
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Brooks,    Juanita     Baxter 

Brown,  Matthew   Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Peter   Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Robert  H Roebling,  N.  J. 

Burchell,  Linda   Manchester 

Bums,  Carolyn  Sue Oneida 

Burton,  Chester  G Cawood 

Carlton,  Casper  V Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Carmines,  James  W Tabb,  Va. 

Games,    Maxola    Walker 

Carter,  Darla  Jane   Barbourville 

Caudill.  Ruth  P Manchester 

Clark,  Alvin  W Reading,  Mass. 

Clarkson,  Cynthia   Cowpens,  S.  C. 

Cline,  Danny  Lee   Jamestown,  Ohio 

Colclough,   Sherwood    Danville 

Cook,  Floyd  H Norwalk,  Conn. 

Cowan,  Loretta Barbourville 

Cowan,  Samuel  L Ferguson 

Davies,  Alice  C Barbourville 

Davis,  Barbara  Jean   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Earle,  Franklin    Cumberland 

Elford,  Frederick  A Mentor,  Ohio 

Elliott,  Robert  C Jenson 

Elliott,  William  Lee    Valley  Station 

Fairchild,  Gail  J Ashland 

Farry,  Thomas  Alvin    Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Florence,  Joseph  D Louisville 

Foxwell,  Louis  W Baltimore,  Md. 

Frahn,  Barbara  Ann   Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

France,  Vivian  C Artemus 

Gallagher,   Charles   B Barbourville 

Gibson,  John  David    Lewes,  Del. 

Gilmore,  Frances  Sue   Pikeville 

Goodwin,  Mary  Virginia   Corbin 

Gover,  Glen Somerset 

Gressel,  Ronald  Karl    Columbus,  Ind. 

Hall,  Charles  N Stratford,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  John  J Brooklawn,  N.  J. 

Hamlin,  William   Smith 

Hammond,  Donald  P Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harris,  Juanita    Corbin 

Harris,  Kathleen  S Holmes  Mill 

Hawn,  Janet  Sue Barbourville 

Hele,  Kenneth  Ray Mansfield,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Charles  M Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hieronymus,  Paul  E Barbourville 
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Hoff ,  Linda  Lu Findlay,  Ohio 

Holt,   Priscilla    Maiden,  Mass. 

Howard,  Betty  K Stoney  Fork 

Hulitt,  Douglas  Ray Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

lUig,  Charles  W Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Jasper,  Stephen  T Science  Hill 

Johnson,  Betty  Joan   Barbourville 

Johnson,  Conrad  R Thomaston,  Conn. 

Jones,  Carol  Ann   Blackwood,  N.  J. 

Kelly,  Benny  P.   Hazard 

Kidwell,   Barbara    Augusta 

Kreh,  Daniel  W Barrington,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Clarence    Four  Mile 

Link,  Henrietta  S Harlan 

Linkous,  Frances  K Evarts 

Lloyd,  John  H Akron,  Ohio 

Lloyd,  Norman  W Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Lovett,  Gary  J Toledo,  Ohio 

McDermott,   Gretchen    Wooster,  Ohio 

McDonald,  Sharon  G Artemus 

McKnight,  Ann  K Evarts 

Mabelitini,  Regina    Liggett 

Maggard,  Vernon  K Partridge 

Masingil,  Homer Barbourville 

Mathews,  James  A Wilmington,  Del. 

Miller,  Wendell  D Gray 

Mills,    Basil    Harlan 

Minter,  Edward  L Buckhom 

Mitias,  Michael  H Syria 

Moffitt,  John  W Barrington,  N.  J. 

Monhollen,  James  F Gatliff 

Monro,  Alfred  G Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Mott,  Theodore  E Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

Murphy,   Lawrence  W Saugus,  Mass. 

Napier,  Canton  L Martin 

Nsisr,  Anton Jordan 

Nelson,  James  C Maunee,  Ohio 

Niemann,  Bonnie  J Mansfield,  Ohio 

Nippert,  Howard  R Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Orr,  John  T Freeland,  Pa. 

Parker,  James  W Framingham,  Mass. 

Parker,  Robert  E Lake  City,  S.  G. 

Parks,  Richard  W Osgood,  Ind. 

Patton,  Robert  M Hamilton,  Ohio 

Payne,  Donald  Ray Springfield,  Ohio 

Peterson,  Robert  S Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

Phipps,  William  L Gray 
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Phyllides,  Marilyn  Ann    W.  Newton,  Mass. 

Pickard,  Donald  Ray Barbourville 

Pike,  Lawrence  W Melrose,  Mass. 

Poff,  Brenda  Joyce    Barbourville 

Powell,  Patricia  H Corbin 

Quillen,  Earl  W Frankford,  Del. 

Redfern,  J.  Jerome   Lexington 

Reid,  George  C Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Rice,  Paul  Dunbar   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Richards,   Blair   P Scranton,  Pa. 

Riker,  Donald  James Barbourville 

Rivel,  John  L Woodlynne,  N.  J. 

Roberts,  Donna  Jean    Manchester 

Robinson,  Paul  Eugene    Manchester 

Rodeck,  Douglas  Wayne    Stanton,  Del. 

Russell,  Ella  Sue Jonesville,  Va. 

Salisbury,  Linda  Sue Louisa 

Sapp,  Robert  W Camden,  N.  J. 

Satterly,  Arnold  D Louisville 

Sayre,  J.  Reid   Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Schuldt,  Robert  T Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Doris  J Harlan 

Sell,  Norbert   N.  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Sheppard,  Rex  Allen    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Simpson,  Kenneth  Ray Harlan 

Slusher,  Richard  W Georgetown,  Ohio 

Smart,  Montrose  C Laurinburg,  N.  G. 

Snook,  Walter  S Newtonville,  Mass. 

Scares,  Ronald  C Barbourville 

Spath,  John  P Danville 

Sproul,  James  G Flat  Lick 

Stamper,  Larry  E London 

Stewart,  Ted    Barbourville 

Stinson,  James  A Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stivers,  Catherine    Manchester 

Stone,  George  Allen LaFayette,  Tenn. 

Suffelette,  Mary  Ann   Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Symes,  John  Edgar   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tabor,  Jim  George Cawood 

Taylor,  Joanne    Somerset 

Taylor,  Victor  R Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

Watkins,  Jenny  H Middlesboro 

Watson,  Robert  Stone    Scranton,  Pa. 

Watson,  Roger  A Levittown,  Pa. 

Webb,  Alma  Faye Manchester 

Werley,  Joan  E Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

West,  Richard  A Hamilton,  Ohio 
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Wharton,  John    Barbourville 

White,  Ruth  G Barbourville 

Whitfield,   Carol  G Cameys  Point,  N.  J. 

Wilder,  Morris  S Hendersonville,  N.  G. 

Williams,  Michael  Ray Springfield,  Ohio 

Williams,  Wilma  Gayle    Artemus 

Williford,  Feme  S Oneida 

Worley,  Patrick  T Dover,  N.  J. 

York,  Marcetta    Artemus 

York,  M.  Lucille Artemus 

SOPHOMORES  1961-62 

Akers,  Garolyn  Sue Dwale 

Allin,  Edwin  S Groton,  Gonn. 

Angus,  Wallace  W Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bailey,  Barbara  E Baughman 

Bailey,  Patricia  Ann Wheelwright 

Baker,  Frances  W Barbourville 

Baker,  Stephen  L Elberon,  N.  J. 

Baumgardner,   Nadine    Wurtland 

Bender,  Nancy  Ruth New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Benfield,  Jerry  M Bassett,  Va. 

Bennett,  Ernest  Lee    Barbourville 

Bigelow,  Denis  I Worcester,  Mass. 

Bird,  Rebecca  Lee Paintsville 

Black,  Alice  Mae    Brooksville,  Fla. 

Black,  Edward  H Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Blish,  Richard  A Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 

Bloyd,  Rose  Ann Valley  Station 

Boggs,   Kenneth   M Bee,  Va. 

Booher,  Ralph  G Bristol,  Va. 

Brock,  Robert  W Pineville 

Bruce,  Don  Willard    Corbin 

Brunkhart,  Donald   E Forest,  Ohio 

Bush,  John  Albert Alexandria,  Va. 

Butler,  Laurance  C Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Gabrero,   Carmen    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Galitri,  Donald  L Hazard 

Carr,  Richard  D Frakes 

Carter,  Clarinda   Mousie 

Clay,  Nancy  G Whitesburg 

Clement,   Robert  J Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

Cobb,  Kenneth  G Barbourville 

Cochran,  Mary  M Wurtland 

Collier,  Esteva  C Whitesburg 

Conley,  Charles  N Paintsville 

Conway,  Glenn  E Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Cook,  Carolyn  Sue    Russell 

Coomer,   Jacqueline    Dorchester,  Va. 

Greighton.  David  L Pennsauken,  N.  J. 

Crockett,  Trilby  J Ewing,  Va. 

Crowe,  Lois  Carol    Winchester 

Denham,  James  L Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

diMarco,  Paul  Best Rahway,  N.  J. 

Douce,  Thomas  L Wooster,  Ohio 

Duff,   Mable   Lee    Wooton 

Eby,  Diana  May   West  Liberty,  Ohio 

Elam,   Linda  Lee    Lexington 

Evans,    Wilma    G Barbourville 

Foley,  Elbert  J Barbourville 

Fox,  Philipp Barbourville 

From,   Charles  L Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Frutchey,   James  A Scranton,  Pa. 

Fultz,  William  T Barbourville 

Gardner,  James  R Williamsburg 

George,   Floyd   E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Giron,  Raymond  E Camden,  N.  J. 

Goodin,   Bobby  Ray    Ingram 

Graham,  Charles  N Bennington,  Vt. 

Gunn,  James  H Wauseon,  Ohio 

Hammons,  Euna  Fay   Barbourville 

Hammons,  James   E Ft.  Thomas 

Hammons,  Larry  C Barbourville 

Harbeson,  James  P Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Harbold,  David  H Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Harding,  Harry  T St.   Paul,  Va. 

Hays,  Virginia  Nell    McKee 

Hedrick,    Monroe    Jonesville,  Va. 

Helton,  Helen  Jean    Barbourville 

Hetrick,  Merry  Anne    Columbus,  Ohio 

Hill,  Linda  Lee   West  LaFayette,  Ohio 

Hopkins,  A.  Lucille    Pedricktown,  N.  J. 

Hopkins,  Patricia  Ann    Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Houben,  Laura  L Highland  Heights 

Hubbard,  Marvin  E Barbourville 

Hudson,  Thomas  W Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Hundley,  James  E Sardenia,  Ohio 

Hunter,  Richard  T Middletown 

James,  Gwyneth  E Elizabethtown 

Jarvis,  Penny  Lee   Flat  Lick 

Johnson,  Michael  Cox   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Johnson,  Raymond  W Chicago,  111. 

Keenon,  Rodney  W Prestonsburg 

Kiernan,  Joan  May Camden,  N.  Y. 
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Kinningham,  James  R Barbourville 

Kirkland,  Martha  Lou Gravel  Switch 

Knox,  Kathryn  Joann    Marion,  Ohio 

Krebs.  Gloria  Jean   Highland  Heights 

Lantz,   Mary  Alice    Granville,  Ohio 

Laurin,  Lois  Elaine Woodsville,  N.  H. 

Leach,   Clarence    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Livesay,  Charles  R Jonesville,  Va. 

Livingston,  James  Lee   Bloomington,   Ind. 

Look,   Paulette  W Medford,  Mass. 

McCluskey,  James  W Wenonah,  N.  J. 

McConnell,  Dorothy Coeburn,  Va. 

McGaughy,  Linda Mars  Hill,  Me. 

Marcus,    Lloyd    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  Joe  David    Allen 

Matthews,  Wayne   Lakewood,  N.  J. 

MeGee,    Milton   H Frankford,  Del. 

Mink,  Susan  C Marion,  Va. 

Mir,  Jorge   Panama 

Moore,  Larry  E Barbourville 

Moore,  Nancy  Ann Medford,  Mass. 

Mulley,  William  A Reading,  Mass. 

Oesch,  Daniel  D Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Osborne,  Carolyn  J Martin 

Parrott,  Judy  C Louisville 

Parsons,  Dennis  E Yancey 

Perry,  Milton  D Louisville 

Pence,  Daniel  J Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

Pifer,   Erick    Convoy,  Ohio 

Porteus,  Jerry  W West  LaFayette,  Ohio 

Rice,  Harry  S Ashland 

Rice,  Jennie  Jo Stanford 

Richman,  Joseph  H MuUica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Roberts,   Mary  Joyce    Marion,  Ohio 

Robinette,    Joanne     Somerset 

Rogers,  Mary  Louise    Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Romano,  Walter  T Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Salyer,  Buddy  R Salyersville 

Sasser,   Genevieve    Gray 

Scent,  Judy  L Barbourville 

Schultz,   Carol   Ann    Louisville 

Serrano,    Eulalia    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shannon,    Robert    L Maiden,  Mass. 

Shaw,   Leslie   A Barbourville 

Sheldon,   Alberta  M Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Shoemaker,  Michael  E Corbin 

Sibert,  James  L Four  Mile 
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Sieswerda,   Paul  L Maiden,  Mass. 

Smith,    Mary    Lou    Shelbyville 

Snowball,  Sarah  S Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stacy,   Laura  A Girdler 

Stetler,   Rae   S Covington 

Stevens,  Martha  Ann   Copoke,  N.Y. 

Stinson,   Edward   F Pulaski,  Va. 

Stone,    Philip   W Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Strother,    Ottis    B Somerdale,  Ohio 

Strunk,  Danny  Joe   Pine  Knot 

Swanner,    Earl    D Arjay 

Szabo,  Dick    N.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Freida  Sue   Artemus 

Taylor,   Patsy  Ruth    Hulen 

Thompson,  Donna  L West  Salem,  Ohio 

Townsend,    Marjorie    Stratford,  N.  J. 

Trader,    Jonathan     Church  Hill,  Md. 

Trefz,  Louis  W Barrington,  N.  J. 

Washabaugh,   Richard    Erie,  Pa. 

Watson,   Karen  Sue    Levittown,  Pa. 

Webb,    Gilley    E Neon 

Welch,  Lyda  Sue    Ashland 

Wesley,   Elizabeth    Russell  Springs 

West,  Buford  E Clearwater,  Fla. 

West,    Gerald   K Artemus, 

Westbrook,    Lawrence     Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Whiteman,  David  G Norwalk,  Ohio 

Wild,    Ted    E Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 

Wilder,   Fred   B Danville 

Wilder,  Vernon  O Barbourville 

Wilkins,   Charles   P Woodstock,  Ohio 

Wilkins,  James  N Gloversville,  N.Y. 

Williamson,    Nona   G Jeffersonville 

Wilson,   Wesley  C Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Witt,   Celia  H Holmes  Mill 

Wood,    Robert    L Nicholson,  Pa. 

Wooton,  Jean  H Barbourville 

Wyatt,  Elizabeth   St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Wyatt,  Mary  Louise Oneida 

Yates,   Harry  L Sandusky,  Ohio 

Young,   James   W Ludlow 

Young,    William    P Pineville 

Zingg,    Henry    P Barbourville 

FRESHMEN  1961-62 

Alexander,    Jeannine    Medford,  Mass 

Alexander,  Jesse  T Cynthiana 
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Allen,  William  J Millbury,  Mass. 

Amis,  Thomas  E Flat  Lick 

Arthur,    Melva   Joan    Sicklerville,  N.  J. 

Auraden,    Katherine     Hamilton,  Ohio 

Ayers,  Bruce  W Barberton,  Ohio 

Babcock,    Franklin    Carbondale,  Pa. 

Baird,  Linda  J Artemus 

Baker,    Etta    Ruth     Blackwater,  Va. 

Barnett,  Bonnie  E Charlottesville,  Va. 

Barnett,    Lowell     Barbourville 

Bazorgan,    Mojdeh    Iran 

Beagle,   Wayne   D Union 

Bean,  Darlene  J North  Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Beavon,  Joseph  G Bellaire,  Ohio 

Beisecker,  Nancy  Jane   Akron,  Ohio 

Bentley,  John  Alan Burlington,  N.  J. 

Bernhardt,   Robert  A Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

Birdsall,  Thomas  C Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Black,  Lorraine  Ann Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Black,   William  M Glassboro,  N,  J. 

Boswell,  Mary  E Guthrie 

Boyer,   Maiy  Sue    Glenwood,  Iowa 

Brack,    Ronald     Paris 

Brashear,  Alan  W Louisville 

Brown,    Mary    E Louisville 

Brumbaugh,    Harry     Blanchester,  Ohio 

Bryson,    Theodore     Jef fersonville,  Ind. 

Buchanan,    William    T Barbourville 

Burge,  Randall  D Cleveland     Hgts,  Ohio 

Burleigh,  David  M Cochecton,  N.  Y. 

Burton,    Eleanor   Sue    Flat  Lick 

Bush,   Gerald  S Erlanger 

Canfield,    Paul   T Montrose,  Pa. 

Carlock,    Janet    Kay    Whitley  City 

Carter,  Alice  Faye    Mousie 

Carter,    Robert   A Springfield,  Ohio 

Carty,    James    P Sardinia,  Ohio 

Cernyar,   Joseph   L Lakeview,  Ohio 

Chandler,   Peggy  L Covington 

Clark,    Arnita    Prestonsburg 

Clark,   Edward   A New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clark,   Mary  Ruth    Cox's  Creek 

Cobb,  Nancella   Barbourville 

Combs,    George    M Pineville 

Comer,  James  D Louisville 

Combs,    Walter   J Oneida 

Conner,  David  M Middlesboro 
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Cordner,    Donald    T Manchester,  Conn. 

Curry,    Elizabeth     Cynthiana 

Dahm,  Patty  Ann Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Damstrom,    Kenneth    Worcester,  Mass. 

Davis,  Wilma  Joyce   .  .  Barbourville 

Delk.   Harold   H Tampa,  Fla. 

Dellmore,    Dale    Lee Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dempsey,    Arlene    J S.  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

Derossett,  Aaron    Dwale 

DeVoe,    .John     Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Dietrich,    Lynn    Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Disney,    Billy    Ray    Barbourville 

Diswood,  Priscilla    Fruitland,  N.   Mex. 

Doolin,    June     Heidrick 

Dudley,    Alice   Jane    W.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Dyche,    Patricia     Louisville 

Eaton,  Ruth  Irene    Corbin 

Elam,    Drucilla    Jarvis 

Evoy,  Wyn  W Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Fairchild,   Harold  G Ashland 

Fattaruso,   Richard    Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Fields,   Orvel   E Jonesville,  Va. 

Flynn,    Thomas   J.     Alexandria,  Va. 

Foster,   Carol   Ann    Peabody,  Mass. 

Foster,  Dorothy  L Plainview,  N.  Y. 

Fox,   William  F Salem,  N.  J. 

France,    Brenda     Artemus 

Frank,  Joseph  D Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Frazier,   Mary   E Barbourville 

Fuller,    Tonilynn     Camden,  N.  Y. 

Gaddis,   Terry  A Straughn,  Ind. 

Gallagher,     Eileen     Barbourville 

Geesey,  William  D Carbondale,  Pa. 

Glahn,   David   A Wyoming,   Pa. 

Gleason,  Ruth  Lois Spencer,  Mass. 

Golden,    Aubrey    D Taylor,  Mich. 

Gravely,    Nina     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gray,   Gail   W Louisville 

Greek,  Berna-Lu   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Griffin,   Michael    S Harlan 

Hammons,  Arvil    Barbourville 

Hampton,  Lawrence   Louisville 

Hampton,   Paula  B Barbourville 

Harriman,    Sharon    Louisville 

Harris,    Leslie    E Holmes  Mill 

Hastings,  Robert  F Wilmington,  Mass. 

Haulenbeek,  Robert  B Pluckemin,  N.  J. 
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Hawn,  Sharon  Ray   Barbourville 

Hays,    Sandra    M Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Heffern,  Robert  V Elberon,  N.  J. 

Helton,  Shelvia  J Barbourville 

Henley,  Betty  Lou Cismont,  Va. 

Hensley,   James   E Manchester 

Henson,   Irene  L Barbourville 

Herren,   Harry   K Louisville 

Hobbs,     Carolyn     Flat  Lick 

Hobson,  Patricia   Mingo  Junction,  Ohio 

Hopper,   William   H Bryants  Store 

Howard,    Gayle    D Lexington 

Inglis,    Margaret     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Irelan,   Richard   M Elmer,  N.  J. 

Jackson,    Freeda   Ann    Artemus 

Jackson,    Janice    Fay    Allen  Park,  Mich. 

Jacobs,   Maurice   S Baltimore,  Md. 

Jarvis,  Jeanne  Ann   Selbyville,  Del. 

Jarvis,   Mary  Jane    SelbyvUle,  Del. 

Jensen,    Doug    Paul     Charllottesville,  Va. 

Johnson,   Hershal    Gray 

Johnson,  Judith  A Valois,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,    Thomas    W Providence 

Jones,   Anthony   W Dayton,  Ohio 

Kangur,   Alar    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Kelley,   Anna   M Harrodsburg 

Kelley,    Norma    A Granston,  R.  I. 

King,    Jay    Harvey     Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Lane,    Donald    G Versailles 

Lavkfson,   Stanley    Shelbyville 

Leach,   Carole  L Lake  Bluff,  III. 

Leathersich,    Peter    Almond,  N.  Y. 

Leslie,   Doris   Ann    Bardstown 

Lucido,    Frank     Uniondale,  N.  Y. 

Ludwig,    Charles     Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

McFarland,  James  A Claymont,  Del. 

Mace,  Jennings   Louisville 

Mafarachisi,  Boaz    S.  Rhodesia 

Massie,  James  D Erlanger 

Matheson,   Gail  F Spencer,  Mass. 

Mays,  Doris  D Barbourville 

Melton,     Ethel     Barbourville 

Messeck,   John   D Fortescue,  N.  J. 

Messer,    Anna    Lois    Crane  Nest 

Mitchell,    Charles    R Barbourville 

Mohr,  Florence   West  Berlin,  N.  J. 

Moody,  WiUiam  N Douglaston,  N.  Y. 
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Moose,  Edward  D Middletown 

Mutambara,  John  G S.  Rhodesia 

Nealis,    Wayne    S Versailles 

Neitzel,  Loretta   Penndel,  Pa. 

Neland,   Kenneth    N.  Springfield,  Va. 

Nelson,    Gregory    Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Nelson,    Sharon    Jane     Maumee,  Ohio 

Newport,  Thomas   Harlan 

Newsom,  Marie  E Pikeville 

Owens,    Louise    Barbourville 

Parsons,  Robert   Milton,  Mass. 

Pate,   Robert  R Owensboro 

Peacock,   Joyce    West  Salem,  Ohio 

Peyton,  Thaddeus   Monticello 

Philpot,  Bonnie  L Heidrick 

Potter,   Finley   G Four  Mile 

Quast,    Kenneth    Mason,  N.  H. 

Rainey,  Bobby  C Paris 

Reeves,  Linda  L Starr,  S.  C. 

Reid,     Robert      Henderson 

Reiley,  William  G Dayton,  Ohio 

Rhinehart,  Darlene   Crovet,  Va. 

Rice,    Bonnie    Sue    Stanford 

Roark,    Lee    Mills 

Rogers,     Judith      Saugus,  Mass. 

Roop,  Ernest  G Jonesville,    Va. 

Rose,    Christine     Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Sauselen,    Keith     Mullica  Hill,   N.   J. 

Saxe,    David   N Mogadore,    Ohio 

Sayre,   William   D Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

Schweitzer,  David  H Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Seeburg,   Ingrid  P Plainview,  N.  Y. 

Sergent,  Annabel  Lee Jonesville,  Va. 

Shaw,  James  R Louisville 

Shell,  Mary  Frances   Pineville 

Shellenbarger,   George    Troy,  Ohio 

Shelton,   Alvin   Roy    Brookside 

Shetler,    Leonard     Copley,  Ohio 

Simmerman,   Judith    Newport,  N.  J. 

Sizemore,  Adna  Jean    Manchester 

Sizemore,   Onalee    Barbourville 

Smith,   Betty  Sue    Bimble 

Smith,    Ellis     Barbourville 

Smith,  Glenda  C Pauline,  S.  G. 

Smyth,  William  G Ravenna 

Sorrell,    Terry   Ann    Cynthiana 

Sparks,  George  P Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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Stark,  William  D Penns  Grove,  N.  J- 

Stepchuck,    Mary   A Evarts 

Stepchuck,    Shirley    Evarts 

Stephens,    Brenda    Russell  Springs 

Strong,   William   R Hazard 

Strother,  Linda  Lou Somerdale,  Ohio 

Sturdevant,    David    M New  Albany,  Pa. 

Sullivan,  Jay  R Roebling,  N.  J. 

Swenk,  Thomas  R Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Jacquelynn    Shreve,  Ohio 

Taylor,   Kenneth   W Corbin 

Tender,    John    W Clarksboro,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Albert  W Roebling,  N.  J. 

Thomas,    Joyce    Ann    Ravenna,  Ohio 

Thompson,   James   W Louisville 

Thurston,   Cecil  J Penns  Grove.  N.  J. 

Tignor,   Cassandra    Mason,  Ohio 

Ting,  Siew  Mee    Sarawak 

Treadway,  Glenn  D.   Barbourville 

Turner,    Donald    L Frankfort 

Turner,    William    E Pineville 

Tye,  James  E Barbourville 

Ulrich,  Carol  L Perkasie,  Pa. 

Valentine,  Billy  D Heidrick 

Valentine,  James  C Montrose,  Pa. 

Valentine,   John   C Troy,  N.  Y. 

Vanhook,    Lois   Jean    Somerset 

Venditti,    Vincent     Williamstown,  N.  J. 

Vickers,  Janet  M Barbourville 

Waddell,    Castner    Greenfield,  Ohio 

Wagner,  Ronald    Toledo,  Ohio 

Walker,    Ronald    H Pitman,  N.  J. 

Wallen,   John   David    Prestonsburg 

Waller,    Lorrene    Louisville 

Watkins,   Daniel    Medina,  N.  Y. 

Watson,  Ronald  F Barbourville 

West,  Millard  L Dayton,  Ohio 

Williams,    Robert    A Barbourville 

Woo,  Helen   Hong  Kong 

Woodbury,   C.  Douglas    Milton,  Mass. 

Yeatts,    William   R Charlottesville,  Va. 

Young,    Betty   Jane    Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  1961-62 

Alsip,    Gladys   Mae    Corbin 

Ausmus,   Jean   Burkes    Middlesboro 
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Blacketor,  Martha  G Barbourville 

Busroe,    Fred    Monroe    Loyall 

Coleman,  Geneva  T Barbourville 

Dobson,    Eddie    Sibert 

Felde,  Maurice  B Barbourville 

Hackler,   Stella    Corbin 

Higgins,    Drucilla    Gray 

Hopper,   Mrs.   Harry   G Barbourville 

Jones,   Beve    Hima 

Jones,   Lucy  B Barbourville 

Lockhart,  Thelma  L Corbin 

Moore,  Ben  David    Woodbine 

Parks,    Edna    Gibbs     Corbin 

Perkins,    Leslie Rockhold 

Perkins,  Nan  Siler    Rockhold 

Pettygrue,    Rosie    I Barbourville 

Poff,  Martha  Graham    Barbourville 

Sharp,   Eva  Welch    Jellico,  Tenn. 

Shearon,    Ella   Mae    Williamsburg 

Stephens,   Charlene   W Jellico,  Tenn. 

Williams,    Mary    Edna     Barbourville 

Williamson,    Betty   Mills    Scalf 

Wilson,  Mary  Katherine    Barbourville 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  1961-62 

Carter,   Clevis    Don    Barbourville 

Catron,    Janie   F Corbin 

Cross,    Catherine   H Barbourville 

Dougherty,  John  W Barbourville 

Gilbert,    Luan    Miller    Barbourville 

Gracey,  George  Dennis Pineville 

Hammons,  Janie  T Barbourville 

Jones,  Marie  Greene Middlesboro 

Matthews,    Evelyn    T Barbourville 

Matthews,    Robert   D Barbourville 

Stephens,   Margie  Sue    Corbin 

Wooldridge,    James    T Barbourville 

1961  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Adams,    Herman     Manchester 

Adams,    Louise    R Pineville 

Adams,  Robert  G , Pineville 

Alexander,    Flora    Jeff ersontown 

Alford,  Pauline    Gary,  Ind. 

Alsip,   Gladys  Mae    Corbin 

Amett,  Ralph   E Hulen 
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Ausmus,    Jean    B Middlesboro 

Bacoyn,    Edward     Hopkinsville 

Bain,    Roberta     Detroit,  Mich. 

Baird,  Linda  Jane    Artemus 

Baker,    Etta   Ruth    Blackwater,  Va. 

Baker,    Frances    W Barbourville 

Ball,    Frances   H Harlan 

Ball,   Judy   Smith    Smith 

Banks,    Edison    Glen    Whitesburg 

Bargo,  Hazel  G Smith 

Barr,   Larry  Joe    Benham 

Baumgardner,   Nadine    Wurtland 

Beddow,   Walter  B Barbourville 

Begley,   Leslie   Dale    Corbin 

Bennett,  Ernest  Lee    Barbourville 

Black,  Lorraine    Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Blackburn,  Glenda    Betsy  Layne 

Blackman,    Alice     Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bohrer,    Raymond   H Tiffin,  Ohio 

Bowling,   Christina    Valley  Station 

Boyd,  Ruth   Carol    Barbourville 

Brack,  Ronald  L Paris 

Brackett,    Phoeba    Pineville 

Brewer,  Loretta Corbin 

Brooks,    Juanita    Bsixter 

Brown,   Nola   B Williamsburg 

Brown,  Peter  A Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Buckley,    Mary   B Monticello 

Buhl,  Eleanor  S Williamsburg 

Burton,    Chester    Cawood 

Bush,  Gretchen    Pineville 

Calloway,    Viola    Benham 

Games,  Ethel  W Dewitt 

Carson,    Daisy    H Valley  Station 

Carter,  Clevis  Don   Barbourville 

Chance,  Gerald   London 

Charles,   Marcus    Pineville 

Clark,   Robert  L Rockford,  Ohio 

Coleman,    Geneva     Barbourville 

Collett,  Vesta  Jane    Kettie  Island 

Collier,  Esteva Whitesburg 

Collier,   Janice   D Dayton,  Ohio 

Conner,  Norma  S Buffalo 

Crawford,  Mae  L East  Bernstadt 

Culton,  Carlisle   Pineville 

Davidson,    Estill    Alger 

Davies,  Alice  C Barbourville 
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Detherage,  Bemice  Ann Barbourville 

DeVoe,  John    Ocean  Grove,  N. 

Disney,  Billy  Ray   Barbourville 

Dobson,  Eddie   Sibert 

Dougherty,  Janice  Lee   Barbourville 

Dunaway,  Adrian    Sharpsburg 

Dunn,   Andy    Baughman 

Durham,  Clayton  W East  Bernstadt 

Earle,  Franklin  D Cumberland 

Elliott,  Mary  T Jenson 

Elliott,  Robert  C Jenson 

Evans,  James  A Barbourville 

Farley,  Mary  E Henderson 

Faulkner,  Jessie  W Barbourville 

Faulkner,   Laura    Pineville 

Felde,  Maurice  B Barbourville 

Fields,  Orvel  E Jonesville,  Va. 

Finley,  Betty  June Manchester 

Fletcher,  John  C Corbin 

Foley,  Elbert  Joe    Barbourville 

Forbes,  Virginia    Cold  Spring 

France,  Brenda  P Artemus 

Franklin,  Sarah  B Middlesboro 

Frazier,  Mary  E Barbourville 

Freitas,  Dan  P Somerville,  Mass. 

Fritts,  Vinita  Lebanon,  Va. 

Gilliam,  Bessie  S Benham 

Girdner,  Joyce Bryants  Store 

Godbey,   Joann    Yosemite 

Golden,  Evelyn  M Middlesboro 

Golden,  Gladys  K Harlan 

Goodin,  Evylene  P Pineville 

Goodin,    Maude    Ingram 

Goodwin,  Mary  V Corbin 

Gover,  David  B Bronston 

Grant,  Joyce  Anne    Barbourville 

Gregory,  Luther  L Manchester 

Groce,  Joe  Eugene   Albany 

Guth,  James  E Barbourville 

Guthrie,  Clyde  W Middlesboro 

Haas,  Gladys  G Hillsville,  Va. 

Hackler,  Betty  W Wallins  Creek 

Hackler,   Stella    Corbin 

Haley,  Grace  J Pineville 

Hall,  Charles  N Stratford.  N.    | 

Hamilton,  Mary  V Artemus 

Hammond,  Lewis  Ray   Dunnville 
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Hammons,  Euna  Fay   Barbourville 

Hampton,  James  H Artemus 

Hampton,    Maxie    Manchester 

Hardesty,  Bill  S Shelbyville 

Harris,  Alema  W Bright  Shade 

Harvey,  Arlene    Pennsville,  N.  J. 

Hayes,  Robert  Lee    Harrison,  Ohio 

Hays,  Virginia  Nell    McKee 

Helton,  Daphne  Cole   Hammond 

Helton,   Madeline    Linefork 

Hibbard,  Ruby  Lois    Hima 

Hodges,  Loraine  M London 

Hogg,    Kathleen    Cumberland 

Holland,   Julian  W Columbus,  Ind. 

Horn,  Ralph  E Frankfort 

Hornsby,  Wanda  M Florence 

Hoskins,  John  M Cutskin 

Hoskins,  William  R Hyden 

House,  Lela  B London 

Hubbard,   Norma    Barbourville 

Hughes,  Nina  Lee Grafton,  Ohio 

Hunter,  Richard  T Middletown 

Hurst,  Pascal   Pineville 

Jackson,  Genell   Cannon 

Jarvis,  Penny  Lee   Flat  Lick 

Jenkins,  Nancy  Ellen    Barbourville 

Jensen,  Doug  Paul    Charlottesville,  Va 

Johnson,  Beulah    Ewing,  Va. 

Johnson,  Claude   Gray 

Johnson,  Conrad   Thomaston,  Conn. 

Johnson,   Hershal  L Gray 

Johnson,  James  W Barbourville 

Jones,  Lucy  B Barbourville 

Johnson,  Lyman  T Louisville 

Johnson,    Mabel    London 

Jones,  Darrel  P Williamsburg 

Jones,  Madlyn   Mt.  Victory 

Julian,  Lynn  E Alva 

Ketcham,  Jack  R Barbourville 

Kidwell,  Barbara Augusta 

Kinningham,  Marjorie   Walker 

Kreh,  Daniel  W Barrington,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Ada  L Oaks 

Lawson,  Clarence    Four  Mile 

Lewallen,  Rose  W Barbourville 

Lewellen,  Shirley Pineville 

Lewis,  Minnie  H Putney 
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Lilley,   Reginald    Barbourville 

Lloyd,  John  H Akron,  Ohio 

Lovett,  Gary  J Toledo,  Ohio 

McDaniel,   Mabel  D London 

McDonald,   Philipp  P Barboui-ville 

McDonald,  Sharon  G Artemus 

McNees,  R.  Fay    London 

Mabelitini,   Regina    Liggett 

Maggard,  Vernon  K Partridge 

Marcum,  Teddy  J Louisville,  Tenn. 

Masters,  Kenneth  A Corbin 

Mastin,   Christine    Somerset 

Maynard,   Wendell    Covington,  Va. 

Mays,  George  L Corbin 

Melton,   Ethel    Barbourville 

Messer,  Dallas Kenvir 

Messer,  Flem  R Bright  Shade 

Messer,    Gertrude    Dev^itt 

Messer,  Lola  S Kenvir 

Messer,   Mary  Alice    Dewitt 

Middleton,  Lucy  N Arjay 

Miller,  Diana  Lee   Corbin 

Mills.  Delia  R Scalf 

Miracle.  Euna  C Pineville 

Moody,  Mae  P Corbin 

Moore,  Ben  David    Woodbine 

Moore,  Margaret Barbourville 

Morgan,  Robert  E Scranton,  Pa. 

Morgan,   Susan   E Pineville 

Morris,    Clifford    Holland,  Mich. 

Morris,  June    Holland,  Mich. 

Morrison,   Arthur    Corbin 

Mulder,  John  Evans Villanova,  Pa. 

Murphy,   Paul    Grayson 

Murray,  Juanita    Greenmount 

Napier,  Canton  L Martin 

Napier,  Ellen  B Benham 

Napier,  Ronald  W London 

Nealis,  John  A Versailles 

Neland,    Kenneth    N.  Springfield,  Va. 

Nelson,  James  C ....  Maumee,  Ohio 

Noe,  Lucille  W Barbourville 

Orme,  Frances  D Stearns 

Osborne,  Carmenia  R Blackwater,  Va. 

Parker,  Anna  Lee   Corbin 

Parker,  Jewell    Barbourville 

Partin,  Edward    Frakes 
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Patton,  H.  Mildred    London 

Patton,  Janice  Sue    London 

Pelly,    Wallis    Ray    Windsor 

Pence,  Daniel  J Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Pennington,  Ida  H Tuttle 

Perdew,  Clara  Beth    Alpha 

Perdew,  Landon  Dale    Alpha 

Perdew,  Nita  Faye    Albany 

Perdew,  Quentin  R Albany 

Perkins,    Leslie     Rockhold 

Perkins,  Nan  Siler Rockhold 

Peters,  Arthur  D Keavy 

Pettygrue,  Rosie  I Barbourville 

Pfoff ,  Robert  E Hamilton,  Ohio 

Pringle,  Donna  J Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Redfern,  J.  Jerome Lexington 

Reynolds,  Evelyn  M Garlin 

Rhodes,  Betty  Lou   Barbourville 

Rice,  Irene  Joyce   Manchester 

Rich,  Norma  L Putney 

Richards,  William  A Scranton,  Pa. 

Roberts,   Capitola    Manchester 

Roberts,  Lana  Rue   Pineville 

Robertson,  Gene  H Harlan 

Rose,  Billie  Joe   Barbourville 

Ross,  Jewel  H Tompkinsville 

Russell,  Lela  J London 

Russell,  Verna  L Verda 

Sams,  Joyce  G Manchester 

Sasser,   Genevieve    Gray 

Sergeant,  Shirley Corbin 

Sergent,   Annabel    Jonesville,  Va. 

Shaff,  Ruby  H Salineville,  Ohio 

Sharp,   Georgia  C Edenton,  Ohio 

Shaw,  Leslie  Ann    Barbourville 

Shearon,  Ella  Mae   Williamsburg 

Sheldon,  Alberta Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Shelton,  Donald    Junction  City 

Shelton,  Sherry    Williamsburg,  Ohio 

Shoemaker,  Lavinia  P Evarts 

Shoemaker,  Michael  E Corbin 

Singer,  Catherine  F Barbourville 

Sizemore,    Onalee Barbourville 

Skeen,  Carol  P Ewing,  Va. 

Skidmore,  Doris  M Gulston 

Smith,   Christine    Barbourville 

Smith,  Glenda  C Pauline,  S.  C. 
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Smith,   Margaret  Ann Fount 

Smith,  Robert  M Lexington 

Snyder,  Harry  M London 

Sproul,  James  G Flat  Lick 

Spurlock,   Sue   G Barbourville 

Stacy,  Adam    Pineville 

Stacy,  Laura  A Girdler 

Stewart,   Gora  Lee    Verda 

Stewart,  Jewell  M Verda 

Stone,  William  J Pineville 

Strother,    Ottis    Somerdale,  Ohio 

Strunk,  Danny  Joe   Pine  Knot 

Swanner,  Norma  Jo   Barbourville 

Swim,   Bonnye   Lois    Evarts 

Swim,   Gerald   D Evarts 

Tabor,  Jim  George    Gawood 

Taylor,  Barbara  Lee Barbourville 

Taylor,  Freida  Sue Artemus 

Taylor,    Patsy    Hulen 

Thomas,  Gecil  R Wichita,  Kan 

Treadway,  Margaret Oneida 

Turner,  Don  M Gorbin 

Wagers,  Oscar Bright  Shade 

Walden,  Mabel  G Williamstown 

Wallin,  Gurtis    Tateville 

Warfield,  Edward   Union  Lake,  Mich. 

Watson,   Ronald    Barbourville 

West,  Buford  E Glearwater,  Fla. 

West,   Millard    Dayton,  Ohio 

Westbrook,  Lawrence   Takoma  Park,  Md. 

White,  Jana  L Cottongim 

Wieteki,  Donald    Pineville 

Wilder,  Fred  B Danville 

Williams,  Alice  V Betsy  Layne 

Williams,  Gassie  G London 

Williams,  Rena  A Gumberland 

Williams,  Robert  A Barbourville 

Williamson,   Herman    Dewitt 

Williamson,  James  R Jonesville,  Va. 

Wilson,  Ann  E Pineville 

Wilson,  Pauline  D Loyall 

Wilson,   Venice    Wallins  Greek 

Woolum,  Paul  James    Artemus 

Wooton,  Alvis    Volga 

Wooton,  Jean  H Barbourville 

Wyatt,  Mary  Louise   Oneida 

Young,  William  P Pineville 

Zingg,  Henry  P Barbourville 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

1961-62  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


California   2 

Connecticut    4 

Delaware     9 

Florida    5 

Illinois     2 

Indiana     9 

Iowa    1 

Kansas 1 

Kentucky    382 

Maine    1 

Maryland    4 

Massachusetts  29 


Adair 

1 

Bath     

1 

Bell    

28 

Bourbon 

2 

Boyd 

5 

Boyle 

4 

Bracken     ... 

1 

Campbell    ... 

3 

2 

Clay 

...21 

Clark  

1 

Clinton    .    .    . 

.      ..    2 

Daviess 

2 

Estill 

1 

Fayette    .  .  . 

4 

Floyd 

.  ...11 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Michigan    3 

New  Hampshire    ...  .2 

New  Jersey 81 

New  Mexico 1 

New  York    40 

North  Carolina    2 

Ohio    74 

Pennsylvania     20 

Rhode  Island   1 

South  Carolina 4 

Tennessee   5 

Vermont   1 

KENTUCKY  COUNTIES 

Franklin    2 

Greenup    3 

Hardin    1 

Harlan 37 

Harrison    4 

Henderson    1 

Jackson 1 

Jefferson   22 

Johnson     3 

Kenton    5 

Knott    2 

Knox 133 

Laurel   15 

Lawrence    1 

Leslie     2 

Letcher   5 

Lincoln    2 


Virginia    33 

West  Virginia    2 

Wisconsin    

Brazil     

Hong  Kong   

Iran     

Jordan    

S.  Rhodesia   2 

Panama 

Sarawak    

Syria    


McCreary 
Magoffin 
Marion    .  . 
Mercer    .  . 


2 

1 

1 

1 

Montgomery     1 

Nelson 2 

Perry 5 

Pike     2 

Pulaski 10 

Russell    2 

Shelby     2 

Todd     1 

Wayne     1 

Webster     1 

Whitley     18 

Woodford    3 
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1961   Summer  Session — Resident   

1961-62  First  Semester    (Regular)     .  .  . 
1961-62  First  Semester  (Saturday)    .  ,  . 
1961-62  First  Semester — Resident   .... 

INDEX 


Academic  Regulations    47 

Accreditation      2 

Administrative  Staff    146 

Admission   Requirements    31 

Admission  to 

Graduate  Program 33 

Admission   of 

Special  Students    32 

Admission  of  Veterans    33 

Advanced   Placement    28 

Advanced  Standing 32 

Agriculture     108 

Aid  Applications   38 

Art,  Courses  in   70 

Assistantships    43 

Athletics      24 

Attendance  Regulations   48 

Auditors    33 

Bible,  Courses  in 104 

Biology,  Courses  in   113 

Board  of  Trustees 143 

Buildings     22 

Business,    Area    in     129 

Business,    Courses    in    129 

Calendar  for  the 

College  Year    15 

Campus     22 

Chemistry,  Courses  in       116 

Classification    31 

Combined  degrees 55 

Correspondence  Credit 51 

Curricula: 

General   College    58 

Agriculture     108 

Art    70 

Biology    108 

Business     128 

Elementary   Education    61 

Engineering: 

combined  degree   112 

two-year  program    112 


Health  and 

Physical  Education    88 

Home   Economics    120 

Journalism    98 

Medicine: 

combined  degree    110 

Medical  Technology: 

combined  degree   Ill 

Music    74 

Pharmacy      108 

Predentistry    108 

Prelaw     133 

Preministerial     103 

Secondary  Education 61 

Social  Studies    127 

Degrees : 

Bachelor  of  Arts   52 

Combined  degrees 55 

Degrees  with  Distinction 55 

Master  of  Arts 

in  Education    54 

Degrees  Granted    158 

Divisions  of  Instruction    59 

Drama,  Courses  in    73 

Economics,    Courses    in    132 

Education,  Courses  in 62 

English,  Courses  in 94 

Enrollm.ent  Summary    184 

Examinations   and    Marking      ...   49 

Expenses     35 

Extension   Regulations    51 

Faculty    147 

Fees     35 

Fine  Arts  Division    70 

French,  Courses  in   99 

Freshman  Registration    32 

General  Science,  Courses  in    ...  .118 

Geographic  distribution    183 

Geography,    Courses   in    133 

German,  Courses  in 100 

Graduation   Requirements    52 
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Grants 43 

Health,  Courses  in    90 

Health  Services    26 

History,  Courses  in    134 

Historical    sketch 

of  Union  College    19 

Home  Economics,  Courses  in  ...  121 

Honor  Scholarships 38 

Honor  Students   50 

Housing    34 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 51 

Intramurals     24 

Journalism    98 

Junior  Year  Abroad   28 

Languages,   Division    93 

Laundry   Service    34 

Liability    34 

Library   Services    26 

Loans    44 

Loan   Grants    43 

Location  of  Union  College 21 

Map  of  College    187 

Marking   System    49 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Education    Program    54 

Mathematics,   Courses  in    123 

Mechanical   Drawing    119 

Memorial  Endowment 45 

Military  Service  Credit    33 

Music,    Courses  in    78 

Objectives  of  Union  College   ....    13 

Pharmacy    108 

Philosophy,    Courses   in    106 

Physical  Education    90 

Physical   Examinations    33 

Physics,  Courses  in    125 

Placement    Service    30 

Political   Science    138 

Predentistry    108 

Pre-Engineering     112 

Prelaw     132 

Premedical   Technology    Ill 


Premedicine    108 

Preministerial  Training 103 

Presidents   18 

Prizes    45 

Probation    51 

Psychology,  Courses  in 67 

Publications    26 

Quality  Point  Standing    50 

Refunds     37 

Register  of  Students   161 

Religion,    Courses   in    104 

Religion   and 

Philosophy,  Division    102 

Religious  Life    23 

Room  and  Board    34 

Saturday    In-service    Classes    ....    28 

Scholarships    38 

Scholastic  Probation    51 

Sciences,  Division    108 

Secondary  Education    61 

Social    Life     23 

Social  Studies,  Division    127 

Sociology,  Courses  in   140 

Special  Programs 28 

Special   Students    32 

Speech,  Courses  in   73 

Student  Aid: 

Applications   for    38 

Standards  for  receiving 37 

Student    Conduct    27 

Student  Load    47 

Student  Organizations    24 

Summer   Session    29 

Teacher  Certificates: 

Provisional  Elementary 60 

Provisional  High  School 60 

Terms  of  Payment    36 

Unordained    Ministry     103 

Veterinary    Medicine    108 

Washington  Semester   29 

Workships     43 
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Weeks-Townsend  Memorial  Library 

Union  College 

Barbourville,Kr  40906 
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